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ABSTRACT 

This set of papers is one part of the United States 
Department of Education's effort to establish a research agenda for 
drug use. It consists of a foreword and 10 papers that examine issues 
of drug abuse, students, and schools. It presents different views on 
the drug abuse problem in order to affect research on schools, drugs, 
and drug education. The foreword, "Rethinking Drug Abuse, Students, 
and Schools" (Leslie J. Silverman), discusses the timing and 
rationale of the Department of Education's project on new research 
perspectives on preventing student drug abuse, and highlights seven 
themes that emerge from the 10 papers. Although the papers are 
presented in their entirety, each is individually abstracted in a 
separate section to illustrate the basic researchable ideas of the 
authors. The papers are: (1) "Drug Abuse and Adolescence" (Joseph 
Adelson) ? (2) "Families, Adolescents, and Drugs: A Review and 
Interpretation of the Research Literature" (Allan C. Carlson)? (3) 
"Drugs, Peer Groups, and School Communities" (Nathan Glazer)? (4) 
"Reducing Drug Use in America: A Perspective, a Strategy, and Some 
Promising Approaches" (Lloyd D. Johnston); (5) "Historical 
Perspectives on Youth and Drugs" (Joseph F. Kett) ? (6) "The Legal 
System and School Efforts to Combat Drug Abuse" (Henry Lufler, Jr.)? 
(7) "What We Can Learn From the First Opiate-Cocaine Epidemic" (David 
F. Musto) ? (8) "Schools and Drugs: Educational Partnership as a 
Remedy for the School Drug Problem" (David S. Seeley)? (9) "Drugs and 
Children" (BenDamin J. stein)? and (10) "Competing with the Drug 
Curriculum in American Schools" (Jackson Toby). Biographical 
summaries of the authors are appended. (NB) 
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PREFACE 



Drag abuse among American youth is the dominant problem tod^^^ Mostreceu j 
(August 1989) the QoUup Pott found that for the first time in 54 years of polling, adult 
respondents identified drug abuse as the number one problem confironting the nation. This 
concern has more than doubled within the space of recent months* Also, an August 1989 
Washington Post/ABC News poll foimd that four out of ten Americans now view drags as 
the nation's most important problem. In a word, concern, firustration, and fear about drags 
and drag abuse are at record levels with no immediate signs of abatement 

Drag abuse increasingly confronts Americans in their own communities and schools, 
and rising public concera is fanned by the media's attention to the problem. Every major 
city newspaper reports daily on some aspect of the problem and its repercussions. Reports 
also highlight programs designed to remediate the problem, yet ihc impact of these 
programs falls short of our need. At best, such programs can boast only a partial rate of 
success. 

As an agency entrusted with developing the potential of American youth-and by 
extei\sion, the future of the Nation-The Department of Education has an enormous stake 
in th<; war against drag abuse. Schools are major battlegrounds in this war, and the 
Department devotes considerable resources to study the problem and identify, develop, 
and evaluate drag-prevention programs and curriculums. In light of the limited success of 
existing programs, however, the Department is seek new strategies based on more 
focused research. 

This set of papers is one part of the Department's effort to establish a research 
agenda for drag abuse. The authors, for the most part, are not research specialists in the 
field of substance abuse prevention; they represent a variety of scholarly and professional 
discipUnes. The diversity of their interests brings a similar diversity of insight to bear upon 
the problem of drag abuse and suggests new avenues of research that may lead us to more 
innovative and effective solutions. 

The papers pinpoint many important aspects of the problem of student drag abuse. 
Some include the following: 

■ Increased drag use over the last two decades parallels the breakdown of the 
family. Since 1960, the divorce rate and the number of single parents have 
increased 140 percent. We need to learn more about the relationship 
between drag use and family stracture. Is the drag epidemic destroying 
homes, or is the change in family stracture creating an environment that 
promotes drag abuse? 

■ Parents need to be empowered more in their parental roles so that they are 
better equipped to deal with the problems of drag abuse. Faced with the 
enormity of the drag abuse problem, some parents give up, thinking the 
problem is beyond their influence or control. 
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New models for cooperative parent groups shouM be developed, refined, and 
evaluated Although schools cannot insist that p<u ents form such groups, 
they might be able to provide creative mechanisms to get parents to organize 
themselves and can certainly play an active role in supporting these groups. 

Government at all levels directly and indirectly influences family li^e-for 
example, through taxation, welfare poli^, child support and child custody 
laws, and promotion of certain lifestyles. We need a better understanding of 
how these influences impact the &ndly so that family stress and/or instability 
do not become causes of or contribute to drug abuse. 

A universal approach to fighting substance abuse is probably inappropriate; 
efforts that effectively combat idcohol abuse or cigarette smoking may not 
work against illicit drug abuse. We need to understand better the prevention 
and intervention strategies for different illegal or unhealthy substances and 
search for solutions that target particular forms of abuse. 

Youth often cite peer pressure as the reason they start to use drugs. 
Understanding how peer groups function as initiators and nurturers of drug 
abuse is essential if we are to make productive use of peer group influences. 

Students must be involved in the fight against dmg abuse. We need to study 
peer-based and peer-run drug prevention programs to learn what works. 

Teachers and school administrators are not clear about how schools can 
intervene in dmg problems or what legal rights schools and students have vis 
a vis school drug policies. We should disseminate materials to educate 
school officials about their legal latitude to address the drug problem. 

School personnel could benefit from knowing how the courts have dealt with 
school drug abuse cases. For exampie, what precedents have been set and 
what are the limits to school authority around this issue? Are there trends in 
school drug litigation? 

Structural change within the school system could influence efforts to reduce 
drug abuse. We need to investigate alternative models and evaluate the 
effect of such efforts as school volunteer programs, peer tutoring, and school- 
business partnerships on the drug probleuL 

More than one Federal agency is concerned with the problems of drug abuse. 
Even within the Department of Education, the diverse prevention efforts are 
only loosely coordinated. We must pool our resources and work in concert to 
solve the drug problem. It will be particularly important to share the results 
of research and demonstration programs when they reach their dissemination 
phases. 
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■ Drug abuse is not exclusively an educafional issue, and the problems that 
sch*X}ls face can benefit from complementary approaches in the community. 
The Alcohol, Drug, and ^'ental Health Admmistratioa and The Department 
of Education should wcxK together to jointly fimd demonstration programs in 
the schools and community. 

Not all these concerns are new. The authors suggest, however, that our approach to 
examining them has sometimes been incorrect We must seek innovative solutions, not 
traditionsd ones. We must be aggressive, not tolerant We need to take an experimental 
approach to building a knowledge base; this approach must be supported by research that 
generates new ideas, develops new programs, and systematically evahiates new approaches. 
The authors ask The Department of Education to be bold in setting their rese''*^'*h agenda 
and supporting research that will result in programs that really work. 

R.P. 
M.K.G. 
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FOREWORD: RETHINKING DRUG ABUSE, STUDENTS, AND SCHOOLS 



By 

Leslie J. Silverman 



This volume presents ten papers that examine issues about drug abuse, students, and 
schools. The Department of Education commissioned these ps^rs as part of a project on 
new research perspectives on preventing student drug abuse. The goals of this project were 
to generate and acquire some creative, new ideas on preventing drug abuse. The authors 
of these papers arc, for the most part, not drug researchers, and their charge was 
deUberately broad to encourage them to explore areas which might be overlooked by the 
drug abuse research community. The aim of this volume is to present different views on 
the drug abuse problem in order to affect research on schools and drugs and drug 
education. 

Timing of the Project 

This project responds to the current epidemic of substance abuse among young 
people and adolescents in the United States. The simation is clearly described in the paper 
submitted by Lloyd Johnston, one of the participants in this project, whose field of 
scholarship is directly concerned with drug use: 

Illicit drug use in North America reached epidemic proportions in the late 1960's; in 
the 1970's this epidemic expanded considerably. In the first half of the eighties we 
have seen the overall epidemic recede considerably, with the notable exception of 
cocaine use. Cocaine use climbed further among adolescents, remained at peak 
levels among young adults in their early twenties, and climbed some among older 
adults. Only in 1987 did cocaine begin to show any decline. 

(For high school) seniors lifetime prevalence rates for marijuana have reached over 
50 percent for some years now. (Lifetime prevalence refers to the proportion 
. having used once or more in their lifetime, while annual prevalence refers to the 
proportion using once or more in the prior 12 months.) As many as 40 percent of 
students have tried illicit drugs other than marijuana diiring high school. 

While the drug epidemic left tht confines of America's shores early in this 20-year 
period to become a global pandemic, other industrialized nations never exhibited 
the large proportions of involved youth which is present in the United States. 
Neither do their current levels of illicit drug use-in particular, cannabis and cocaine 
use-even begin to approach the levels found in North America today. 

At^the time the project began, research concerned with the development of 
"Ffoducts" that schools could use to combat student drug use was not rated highly by many 
authorities. Th-; 1987 Report to Congress and the White House on the Nature and 
Effectiveness of Federal, State, and Local Drug Prevention/Education Programs, prepared 
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by the U. S. Department of Education in conjunction with the U. S. Department of Health 
and Human Senrices, assessed the state of the art of such research as follows: 

Available evaluation research suggests weak, inconsistent, and short-term effects or, 
more conmionly, no effects at alL In some ss, evaluations have even suggested 
reveise effects (i.e^ increased use). At the it time, a number of approaches 
either q>pear promising based on preliminary data or are theoretically appealing 
but have not yet been adequately evaluated. And most evaluations have examined 
curriculum or other single-strategy programs, leaving unknown the effecta of factors 
in the broader social climate that have an imt>ortant, if indirect, influence on drug 
use. 

Copies of this report were distributed to all the authors along with thei results of an 
independent research literature search of the National Qearinghouse for Alcohol and 
Drug Information files. The search identified 281 abstracts filed over the last five years on 
studies concerned with the following topics: school prevention and substance abuse, family 
prevention and substance abuse, peers and prevention, academic achievement, and 
prevention barriers. Abstracts of the abstracts and an interpretive smnmaiy were prepared 
and sent to the authors. 

The literature search and review corroborated the evaluation report's overall 
conclusion of "...weak, inconsistent, and short-term effects, or, more conuno>ily, no effects 
at aU." The need for some new research perspectives to identify new strategies for schools 
to prevent drug use became even more emphatic because the literature search covered 
"Research" as well as "evaluations." 

Few of the abstracts were reconunended to the authors by the abstractor as 
promising or interesting because the vast majority of the abstracted smdies employed 
inadequate methodologies. For example, a large number of Ae smdies involved a similar 
design: two groups of subjects-one characterized as drug takers in some sense and the 
other not so characterized-were administered a test, often the Minnesoia Multiphasic 
Personality Inventoiy (MMPI). These smdies sought differences in scores to parallel the 
differences in classification. Further, most of the abstracts were about alcohol' a substance 
whose use and abuse by adolescents has not been much reduced by school programs-and 
the {^licability of findings for alcohol use to use of other illicit substances is problematic. 

TlMi vere only a few studies in the files which had strong research designs that 
included tedmiques such as probability samplinsi and identification of alternative and 
competing l^potheses before the fact. All of these were brought to the autiiors' attention. 
One other study, an evaluation that investigated alternative explanations for a "successful" 
school program, was exceptional This stu^ attributed the success of one well-known 
antidrug program less to the presence of a "strong" principal than to the "turnover" of the 
school's enroUment from predominantiy black and poor to predominaiit'ty black and 
"nuddle-class." 
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ITie authors were also supplied with the Department of Education's 1986 report. 
What Works: Schools Without Drugs, in addition to the report to the Congress on the 
effectiveness of drug education programs and the literature review and abstracts. 

Tlie Project Rationale 

With two major exceptions, the authors are scholars whose backgrounds, experience, 
and expertise are not related to the study of drag use by school age people. 

What can the Department expect from these scholars who, for the most part, are not 
experts in any of the fields directly concerned witii drag use or drag education? Without 
firsthand knowledge of the research or the research literature on drag education, how 
could they contribute to strengthening schools' resistance to or effectiveness with students 
or staff who use drags? How could they suggest new and more effective ways for the 
schools to combat drag use? 

* 

One answer is provided by Lloyd Johnston, who directs the Monitoring the Future 
Project supplying the Nation with its periodic statistics on drag use among youth: 

Three key stages ...to building a knowledge base can be distinguished: idea 
generation, program development, and systematic evaluation. 



Regarding the first stage - that of idea development - an overall examination of the 
literature suggests that (a) the ra^se of ideas which have been put forth and tried 
for preventing drag use has been very li-^iited in contrast to the range of 
interventions that might be developed and found promising. 



. How might the production of new and promising approaches be increased? The 
commissioning of papers is one approach; but one-shot strategies are not enough. 
There needs to be a well-thought-out, ongoing process of idea generation and 
development 

Johnston and his fellow authors offer contexts for (hypothetically) explaining or 
remediating drag use by youth that differ from the contexts that seem to dominate the 
mainstream of drag education research. 

The Themes 

A number of significant themes or issues were raised in the a napers. (It should 
be noted that the themes were analyzed based upon the versions of ihe papers received by 
October, 1989. Subsequently, some of the authors modified their papers which may reflect 
at times different views than currently expressed.) 
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First, it is necessary to describe the method for identifying a theme because no 
author wrote a theme. None was asked to do so. Hiis writer is solely responsible for 
identifying themes, and he did so selectively and impressionisticall:' He was looking for 
useful and important ways to think about the facts of youthful drug use in the United States 
and which might also relate to the eventual reduction of drug use and sharpen future 
research efforts. This point of view was imposed upon the papers as a group. There was no 
interest in critical iq)praisal of the papers. TTiat was not part of the group rules of this 
project and would not have furthered its purpose. 

The attributed themes are offered as worthy of further consideration for systematic 
research on reducing drug use. Regardless of their reasonableness or other virtue, they are 
not offered as panaceas to inoculate youth against using drugs. It would be unfortunate 
once again to reduce drastically youthful drug abuse in the United States without a 
documented record of what may have proven effective in the 1980's and 1990's in affecting 
the reduction. 

The authors ranged widely, and there.are many ways to describe the range of their 
ideas. Within the wide range of perspectives and disdplinaiy orientations, there is a 
marked "central tendency." Many of the contributions address drug use, youth, and schools 
with terms, conc«:pts, and perspectives which call to mind concepts traditional in sociology: 
social control, social disorganization, social order, primary groups, anomie, and 
bureaucratization. The recurrent theme in many of the papcn is that there is a condition 
of instability in the United States resulting from a breakdown of standards and vdues or 
from a lack of purpose or ideals. Revitalizing social institutions to ./rovide social order was 
called for in many ways in many papers. The first four themes relate to the revitalization of 
social institotions. Also, they recall the reference to the "faaoa in the broader social 
dimate that have an important, if indirect, influence on drug use" in the two departJients' 
report to Congress on drug prevention programs. 

Tlieme I: Drug use by young people may be lessened when the schools reform or 
restructure themselves as educational institutions. 

TTie papers present several versions of this theme, which are not equivalent Nathan 
Glazer expects that some of the characteristics of more effective schools are likely to 
inaease the "social capital" These characteristics include: "free choice cf schools by 
parents, stodents, and teachers; the ability of schools to create a distinctive culture and 
atmosphere; peater freedom for principals and teachers to guide the school, and a greater 
role for parents in assisting them; and freedom from uniform bureaucratic requirements 
concerning hiring and dismissal" For Glazer, these characteristics should make it "possible 
to implement the kind of discipline, teaching programs, and rewards and sanctions that 
would result in a drug-free school environment" 

David Seel^s variant of this theme emphasizes schools as highly alienating 
institutions. For Seeley, only a "restructured educational system, with much more 
proouctive relationships among those working inside the schools and a much more 
powerful partoership between the school, home, and community" can teach youngsters to 
"develop the competence and self-confidence they need to survive in today's world." 



(Joseph Kett's histciy of the rise of the universal high school complements Seeley's 
presentation of the bureaucratization of education in public schools.) 

Theme II: Drag nse by young people may be reduced when communities, including 
schools, are rebuilt or re-created. 

Johnston's remarks seem to £avor parallel rather than concerted action among those 
sectors of society that need to mobilize themselves, so that they can have a mutually 
reinforcing effect upon young people's perceptions of the standards of the conmiunity. 

In contrast, Seeley dearly wants the community and school groups to work in 
concert Schools would give up some of their autonon^ as a political institution in favor of 
entering into a relation of shared interests with community groups and parents. 

Theme III: Drag use by young people may be induced when parents are empowered 
in their parental roles. 

Allan Carlson wants governments to intrude much less upor all families. Johnston 
reflects upon "Wys to empower parents more in their parental roles and to train them to 
deal witli this new dass of problems," and. he condudes that "parents need guidance, sodal 
support, and collaboration with other parents to help them deal with the threat of alcohol 
and illidt drug use among their children." Glazer, by asserting that "the school has a better 
chance of being effective in drug-eradication than we can be in transforming the family" 
raises the question of the potential limits of working with parents to make them effective. 

Theme IV: Drag use 1^ youth may be lessened when the schools commit themselves 
to a policy of no drags. 

Several authors assert the schools could do a lot more to make their p "usts drug 
free. One key to the antidpated effectiveness of more demanding schools is to oring youth 
(and staff) to choi"? on the matter of drug use in the schools. Toby puts the matter 
succinctly: "Inskiong that education is the paramount activity of the school helps to define 
substance abuse as a collective problem - that is, a threat to the educational process ~ 
rather than as a personal problem. When that is done, the abuser inay recognize that the 
choice he makes in abusing drugs or alcohol at school is not a choice for himself alone." 
Glazer argues that "...the &st essential is a no-drug poli^ in the school ~ announced, 
implemented, and enforced through disdpline and punishment... [Consider^ he large 
majority of schools, where drug use is still sufGdently widespread, whether ^perimentally 
or in the form of regular use, to be troublesome. In those schools, the key need is to 
strengthen legitimate authority so that what principals and teachers say is backed up not 
only by deterrence, but by a student attitude that accepts their right to make demands, set 
standards, and exercise authority." Heniy Lufler argues that school offidals are not 
sufBdently informed about their legal latitude to address drug abuse; school offidals 
prevail in the large majority of the cases that challenge drug abuse programs. 

See Theme V below which speaks to the authors' appredation of the consequences 
of schools toughening their academic standards and becoming intolerant of drug use. 
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Tlieme V: Reducing drug use by youtli may involve social "costs" which ought to be 



Glazer and Toby, among others, who ask the schools to commit themselves to 
removing drugs from their premises, recognize that there may be social costs. Students 
mfractable on the drag issue may be "pushed" out of school; dropout rates inay increase, an 
outcome not considered fatal in a life span; and litigation could inaease. 

Nonetheless, several authors recommend that the schools take the initiative There 
Me several different justifications for the recommendation. Glazer offers at least two 
"THe ceno^ theme of this pq)er is that school efforts to eradicate drugs have a better 
Change of being effective than ahnost any alternative - more effective tiian.policing 
borden; more effective tiian transforming families so tiiat an effective two-parent team is 
recreated, with one devoted in large measure to chad care and chUd discipline; more 
effective than eradicating drug dealing from dty streets." Glazer also suggests that "[olne 
ot the cheapest, and perhaps most effective ways to aeate an environment that supports 
drug-opposmg peer groups is to set norms and standards." 

Finally, Seelcy sees no necessary contradiction between tiie schools taking concerted 
actions agamst a ugs and being a stand for academic achievement 

nieme VI: Drug use by young people may be reduced when drug use is perceived as 
part of some more hoUstic concept that, for want of a better term, may be caUed "health." 

Jackson Toby hypotiiesizestiiat "alcohol and drags exert most attraction on students 
who lack constractive life goals. Consequentiy, tiie best strategy for preventing drag abuse 
IS ... to attempt to help youngsters find an appropriate escalator leading toward adulthood." 
David Musto advocates "having a goal and knowing tiiat drags will hinder its 
achievement. Jiaving sometiiing to work for [being] a powerful reason to stop using drags." 
Johnston proposes tiiat school-based prevention curriculums "should emphasize the health 
risks of tiie various drags [including] tiie risks to psychological and social healtii as well as 
to physical healtii)." Seeley speaks of building "success-oriented schools capable of helping 
au our youngsters develop tiie competence and self-confidence tiiey need to survive in 
today^s world. 

Tlieme VII: Drug eradication efforts may only be successflil among the middle 
classes, leaving dmg use rampant among those who are disafl^ed or alienated and 
hidden from view. 

Musto considers tJiis one of tiie lessons to be learned from America's first great drag 
epidemic Adelson cautions: ^ 

The gradual ebbing of demand and use we can expect in tiie adolescent population 
as a whole will not necessarily be seen tiiroughout tiie cohort To tiie contrary, we 
may be seeing a downward circulation of drag use (and otiier patiiologies). As tiie 
hazards become evident, and as disincentives (loss of jobs, loans, licenses, etc.) are 
more widely employed, drag use may become more concentrated in tiiose groups 



less responsive to health information, and to most disincentives. We have already 
seen this pattern in such different domains as cigarette smoking and the spread of 
AIDS, where the social classes which initiate hazardous reaeations abandon them 
when the costs become apparent, while other strata will not or cannot There is an 
ironic dialectic to be seen here: the social trickling down of these habits makes them 
dedasse, hence even less attractive to the middle dass-this has been evident for 
some time in tobacco use among high school students in the future. 

These perspectives question the abiliQr of our statistical surveys to detect~if and 
when this day arrives-low-level drug use in the total population and high-level drug use 
concentrated in disaffected groups who may not even be reached by our surveys. 

A ConclDding Comment ... Or Two ... 

It is assumed that rates of drug use would be reduced by introdudng one or more of 
the interventions proposed. The comparative reduction of rates to be attained from 
looking at competitive interventions (instead of merely the null hypothesis or a weak 
"control group") is likely to tell us more about the lives of youth in the United States than 
we have known heretofore. Nevertheless, the track record for research on planned 
interventions has not been promising based on the record of some prominent interventions 
in job training and in education. Often the intervention was not well implemented. 

Against the cast and uncertainty of planned intervention research, what should be 
weighed is the possibiliQr of learning about drug use and non-use, but also about conditions 
for youth to have satisfactory family, school, and community experiences. No author said 
that adolescence had to be grim and unsatisfying for either the youth or the instimtions 
which serve them. 



THE IDEAS OF THE SCHOLARS 

aiivDo^M/^i^?nP^'^°"'^' basic researchable ideas of the authors. To correct 
ffiw^^rrr?? 'P'*^^^"^ ^« ^J^ed to read the original papers 

in their entirety. Many were revised since being abstnicted here. 



Joseph Adelson, University of Michigan 
"Drug Abase and Adolescence* 



ariol«JSf JKoi P"*^ first part is an analysis of the Uteramre on 

^nfTt^l Sy^^^^fi?' concentratmg on its weakness<?s as a body of empirical knowledge 
Sd^nce iXt,^f*,^ This analysis questions whether ^ 

o?^.^^'"''"' ? ^ *° ^' ^^°^y i» is "parked by 

other degrees of rebelhousness taken for granted by many commentators on the neriod 
T^e analysis goes on to question whether the adoleJ(^ears ought to be seenT 

^S'^Zn^^'' ,^ ' 5' ^ * ^«^y evidences for 

ffSS^S! ^ discussing how impover^hed the literature 

« empin^Uy, espeaaUy on the basic issues-family issuS. friendSip, cognitive ^owtiTand 

ann,^ S.^ E"* P^^^ literatarc on adolescent drug use and 

^^r^ fi * ^"^^ ^^"^ ^ ^« ««>l°«y of "SC. we have only begun to 

dw^etop Ml adequate taxonony, necessary for establishing a precise understanding ofTe 

^trc^^ i^u'^''' '^^"^ P'^'^^OT, education 

^iiS ^ '5°'' P^""^ '^^^^ '^8°^^* movement in developing a taxonomy of 
alcohohsm and also discusses som-,curreiit findings. oAuuuiuyui 

sodoloSf ^S^K??"* 5^*' antinomian temptation (posited by 

l ^.^1^^ ^ rationalized the earty stages of drug i^e in the 

SJw^!,? Vtt "^88"^ ^ ^ ^o«^« « "o^' in retreauhough not yet 
monT)mid, and tiiat its waning provides some reason to hope that adolescent drug use will 
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Allan Carison, Hie Rockford Institute 

"Families, Adolescents, and Drugs: A Review and Interpretation of the Research 
Uteratnre" 

Carlson begins with the coincidence of "the explosive inaease in drug use among 
[the mostly white, middle-class] teenagers and young adults" and "an unprecedented 
collapse of normative social arrangements" governing family life. He summarizes the work 
of researchers in sociology and psychology during the 1950-1969 period, who found that 
tamily life, properly structured, could and did insulate children from drug experimentation 
and use; and the more traditional the family, the greater the degree of protection." He 
concludes that: 

[T]he incidence of future drug use will be significantly related to the proportion of 
traditional (once conventional) families within the population. The sum of the 
r^eardi data is unambiguous: children are insulated from the use of illicit drugs 
within intact families that are father-lefd, where mothers give their first priority to 
home-centered activities, where religion is an active and vital force, and where one 
finds numerous siblings and meaningful linkages to other relatives. Conversely, 
drug use by children and adolescents will thrive in a society characterized by 
divorce, cohabitation, out-of-wedlock births, and men and women who give highest 
priority to activities and interests outside the home. 

Carlson believes that Government at all levels-local. State, and Federal-has had 
too great an effect upon the family. He asserts (as his context, so to speak) a social agenda 
that "assumes that while Government's capacity to harm the family is vast, its ability to help 
is limited" and proposes: 

(1) Tax relief focused on children. [A] series of tax relief measures [that] would 
reduce the State-imposed financial pressures on young families. 

(2) Restricted State intenrention into families. Reforms, primarily at the State 
level, might include improved saeening techniques on child-abuse "hotlines" (the 
source of maiqr false accusations); more normative and precise legal. definitions of 
•neglect and abuse; guaranteed legal representation, rules of evidence, and due- 
process in child removal proceedings; holding State therapists liable to civil action 
by parents; and ensuring respect for pluralistic patterns of childrearing. 

(3) Welfiuc reform that gives priority to reconstructing viable families, in areas 
where the so-called "underclass" of mother-State-chiid families now predominate. 
The central goal should be employment opportunities for young men, particularly 
minorities. 

(4) An end to Governmental campaigns that promote certain lifestyles over others. 
The coercive promotion of employment patterns, childcare choices, and gender 
roles is not an appropriate State activity. 



Beyond his policy prescriptions, Carlson speaks directly to the need for additional 
research: 

[Additional] research is needed on the social etiology of drug use.... There has been 
scant attention to the influence of churches, religious belief, and the media on 
youthful drug use. Concerning family patterns, there is also a need for long-term 
research on questions of the influence of early daycare on later drug use (among 
veiy deprived populations, there are indications that it may help; among middle 
dass families, no one knows); the impact of the two-career family form on drug 
abuse (a few existing studies suggest a relationship); the relative influence of joint 
custody awards in divorce proceedings on children's drug behavior, the impact of 
Vork&re" programs on the drug patterns of children with welfare mothers; and the 
benefits relative to drug use derived from early marriage. 



Nathan GIazer» Harvard University 

"Dmgs, Peer Groups, and School Communities" 

Glazer would like to see programs that can be "effective in fighting peer-group 
pressures toward experimentation, emulation, and daring, and successfully turn them 
around tq operate against drugs"~no simple matter. 

According to Glazer, the first requirement is: 

(TJo create an environment in which the attitude of administrators, teachers, 
andllaiy school workers, is unambiguous: no drugs.... One of the cheapest and 
perhaps most effective ways to create an environment that supports drag-opposing 
peer groups is to set norms and standards. 

Substantial problems exist in implementing even minimal antidrug policies in 
schools. Such policies would have to invohre some degree of deterrence, 
surveillance^ and sanction-for students, school persoimel in contact with smdents, 
teachers, and others. And all of these raise difficult questions of judgment as well as 
difficult problems of interpreting the constitutional rights of those who may resist 
inquiries as to drug use, searches for drugs, testing for the use of drugs, or 
punishments for drug use-such as suspensio" and expulsion for smdents and fines, 
suspensions, and dismissal for teachers and scuool personnel No one should 
underestimate the difficulties of implementing even the first requirement of 
effective drug education: The unambiguous enlistment of the school and all school 
authorities on the side of no drugs, and the ability to instimte actions that 
demonstrate this. 
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This is not the place to argue what schools should do and may do. The former is a 
matter of detail that should be to n^ mind, in the hands of local school authorities 
who know what kind of problem they have. 

Glazer offers a more restricted view the drug use phenomenom 

I concentrate in this paper on drug use, not on "substance abuse." Despite the 
tendency in research to conflate all forms of "substance abuse," I believe that there 
is an important difference between the use of what we conunonly understand as 
drugs and the use and abuse of alcohol and tobacco, and that if we ignore this 
difference our efforts are likely to be confused and less effective than they might 
be.^ut key differences in the histoiy and social meaning of the three "substances" 
make a generalized attack likely to sow confusion in the minds of youth. The use of 
drugs and addiction to drugs are not part of our culture, not integrated into our 
customs and Uves and family and religious celebrations-drug use comes to us as 
purely external sensual gratification, with no redeeming virtue. By contrast, the use 
of alcohol is sanctioned by millennia of use, incorporated into the religious practices 
of both Oiristians and Jews, part of the sutetance of daily life for millions of 
Americans, and an accepted element in celebration. Whatever the consequences of 
alcohol abuse, which affects only a fraction of alcohol users, I do not believe alcohol 
can be^rooted out of a culture in which it has played an organic and central pan for 
centuries and millennia. Tobacco has a shorter histoiy in our culture, but it too is 
integrated into legitimate customs and used in a way illegal drugs are not 

Glazer also asserts, as the central theme of his paper, "that the school has a better 
chance of being effective in drug-eradication than almost any alternative ...[e.g., policing of 
borders, transforming the family, eradicating drug dealing from dty streets] [The] school is, 
to some extent, already a protected enclave and can be an even better protected enclave. 
Not all schools currently fimction as protected enclaves, but many schools could. Beyond 
that, schools can support peer groups that resist drugs to coimterpoint those, now so 
common, that spread drug use. The school is potentially a more effective locus than the 
family, from which the adolescent often tries to escape into a group of friends, the peer 
group." 

In addition to estabEshing an environment for an antidrug peer group, Glazer places 
the "norm and standard-setting" school in a larger context. He contrasts two "ideal types" of 
schools: 

We can place schools along a spectrum in which, at one end, the school personnel 
are isolated from the parents, community, and students and left-like an army of 
occupation in hostile territoiy~to deal with students whose parents they do not 
know (and many of whom may be absent), in an area where they would not allow 
their diildren to go. Contact bet^ 'een teachers and students occurs only in class, 
and the corridors and other parts of the school may be left to the domination of 
various kinds of peer cultures that lack adalt supervision. The picture is extreme, 
but it describes the least effective schools in big dty, poor, and minori^ areas. 
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At the apposite end of the spectram, we have schools to which teachers, students 

In the first land of school, the exerdsc of authority and discipline, the imoosition 
and enforcement of nJes, and the setting of non^ are STii Oie s^Hey 

such scJ^kf """^ -arrangements that give us a better chance to create 

choice of schools by parents, smdents, and teachers; the abUity of schools to 

teachers to guide the school, and a greater role for parents in assSting 5iem- and 
^ rSe S^hT requirements concerning hirinr^fdS^S^tl. 

ISS a°S^o?l ^SJILS;;.^"""^^ "^'^ ^^^P^ ^ ^^-P^-« of a school 

Sudi schools should be able to implemem the kind of discipline, teaching programs 
and rewards and sanctions that would result in a drug-free Jchoil enviroS!^' 

Vfnff.ZT\,^^' summarizes the recent research of James Coleman and Thomas 
Hoffer on public and private schools, based upon data from the National Center foT 
Education Statistics' High School and Bcyond^ey: 

^^V^.^^ background-parents' education, occupation, ethnic and 

raaal group-has some bearing on the academic achievemem of cMdren as weU as^ 

eSS ^tii'^'^'^"^^ . ^« resources 

e^XKhed in the mdividual characteristics of parents "Tiuman capital" But in 

capital, whi^ is embodied m the relationships between people-amone oarents. 
admmis^^ • 

SSf fiS^'I? ^ considered to be capital because only] when parents are in touch 
^ "'t.'^^*^"" '^^'^ ^ other and 

Jf ^e dSS^ mh^T/f*/^ -T" ^ that constrain the behavior 

^ l^^-^^'^S'^ *°*ong parents "constimtes the missing 

^^l^^T '"^'""^l^ ^ '^^8 in tangible losses for youni 
persons, lower achievemem growth, greater likelihood of dropping out of school 
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Lloyd Johnston 

'Reducing Drug Use in America: A Perspective, A Strategy, and Some Promising 
Approadies" 

Johnston first addresses the question of instituting a more effective way to acquire 
knowhdge than that currently used. He calk for Prevention Development Centers 
(PpCs), perhaps to be Federally funded, that ^w)uld have idea development as their 
primary mission." The rationale for these Centers is to increase the range of ideas for 
preventing drug abuse. TTie PDCs could have resident and visiting scholars and could 
commission papers. Johnston wants them to draw on the "knowledge and insights" of 
youngsters who used and didn't use drugs, parents of both types of youngsters, drug abuse 
counselors, teachers, school counselors, youth workers, and so on," perhaps in the form of 
focus groups." The sole purpose of the PDCs is to generate "new approaches to 
prevention." 

• 

Johnston envisions the PDCs producing idtzs that would reform adolescents and 
adolescence: 

Some of the most valuable ideas to be generated might relate to ways in which 
adolescents themselves structure their activities, social groupings, and reward 
structures so that (1) there is less pressure to use drugs and alcohol, (2) there are 
attractive social alternatives to "partying," (3) there is less reward associated with it, 
and (4) there are some social penalties. 

He also urges that adequate time and money be made available to develop, pretest, 
and further refine a general idea for a program intervention. Finally, he calls for enough 
time, money, and technical expenise to properly evaluate social interventions, "given the 
seriousness of the drug abuse problem in the country." He asserts that, to date, Federal 
resources have been inadequate to the task. 

With regard to prevention programming, Johnston makes a series of 
recommendations about school-based prevention curriculums, based upon his reading of 
the voluminous database he oversees: 

[On] average drug prevention curriculums are of some value, that there is still an 
important segment of the population not reached by such curriculums, that there is 
plenty of room for improvement in the ratings, and that there has occurred relatively 
little inq)rovement in the ratings during the past 10 or 12 years. 

(SJchool curriculums should emphasize the health risks of the various drugs (and I 
would include here the risxs to psychological and social health as well as to physical 
health). They must however, do so in a way that protects the aedibility of both the 
message and the message-giver. 

[T]o avoid drug use by emphasizing the risks, such a program must attempt to teach 
[students] the social skills that will enable them to act consistently with that 
motivation. In essence, they must be taught how to manipulate the salient 

^ - 
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contmgencies-niany of which are sodal-so that they derive more reward than 
punishment from avoiding drug use. 

Some promising peer-based social skills programs already exist, but so far, 
unfortunately, none geared to how smdents collectively, in addition to individually, 
might act to change contingencies. 

The drug-prevention components of school curriculums should also be introduced 
veiy early if they are to reach youngsters before many, or worse yet, some "cri'acal 
mass" of them, have already begun to use drugs. Some components should nrobably 
be built into the curriculums at eveiy grade thereafter, as well, to ensure that 
reinforcemem or "booster" effects keep occurring and cumulating. 

Finally school curriculum programs should encompass the dangerous licit drugs as 
weil-at a minimum , dga rettes, alcohol, and chewing tobacco-because (1) these 
substances also pose veiy signiiScant health risia for the population; (2) prevention 
arguments based on health concerns cka onfy be consistent if all unhealthy 
substances are covered; and (3) use of these substances is higUy correlated with 
subsequent use of the illicit drugs, suggesting a probable causal connection. 

Regarding media-based prevention efforts, Johnston has much to say about the 
media's ability to do good rad bad. On the good side, he acknowledges the media's 
collective and recent public service advertising effort to deglamorize drug use. He wants 
the current national program, most of which is occurring under the auspices of The Media- 
Advertising Partnership for a Drug-Free America, to keep going. He also advocates 
complementary campaigns that dould be developed in local communities with the help of 
local advertising professionals, perhsq^ using local figures. 

On the negative side, Johnston states: 

The media, have by default, taken over a very significant part of this society's 
education and socialization of its children. With regard to both lidt and illicit drug 
use, this deveiopmem has been in general, a highly unfavorable. For the last year or 
two, however, the media have collectively undertaken a considerable public service 
advertising effort to deglamorize illicit drug use. Given the dear power of the 
media with young people, this undertaking is both constructive and promising. In 
1987, for the first time, the Monitoring die Future smdy contained questions about 
antidrug conunerdals.... Significantiy, few think that the commerdals exaggerate 
tiie risks. 

Johnston proposes two contexts for reducing drug use by young people. One he ' 
calls "parental involvement": 

If the erosion of family and neighborhood control has, as hypothesized, contributed 
s ig nif i cantiy to tiie drug problem (as well as to otiier problems), one remedy is to 
seek ways to empower parents more in tiieir parental roles and to train them to deal 
with this new dass of problems.... Consequentiy, parents need guidance, social 
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support, and collaboration with other parents to help them deal with the threat of 
alcohol and illicit drug use among their children. 

New models for establishing and developing cooperative parent groups should be 
developed, refined, and evaluated. Schools could play a central role in creating such 
groups when the child is entering the first year of junior high or middle school, a 
time when primary school friendship groupings are often redefined and a period of 
heavy initiation into drug use. If parents begin to play an active and cooperative 
role in setting rules at this point, the child will expect them to continiie in this role 
throughout secondary school; later attempts, to set rules, however, will be viewed as 
a removal of rights. 

Obviously school leaders cannot push parents into such groups. Some creative 
mechanisms must be designed to motivate parents to assist in organizing groups and 
to maintain the groups' momentum themselves. The Federal role could be to help 
develop and evaluate some model mechanisms and, perhaps, to develop a set of 
high quality videotapes that would assist parent groups. 

^ Johiiston's other context is changing norms among teenagers. He says that a 
particularly important goal is "enlisting the active involvement of young people themselves 
in helping" ultimately to change the norms: 

A final point in this discussion of peer norms concerns young people's expectations 
and alternatives for having a good time socially, outside of school At present, 
"partying" organized around substance use is a major form of recreation for 
American teenagers, and "to have a good time with my friends" is one of the most 
common reasons put forth to explain most types of alcohol and illicit drug use. 
Teenagers need alternative activities that meet the same basic needs and are 
acceptable and attractive to youngsters, but do not involve drinking and drug use. 
The Prevention Development Centers referred to earlier might pursue this 
problemsolving task with groups of young people. Surely some promising models 
could be developed and/or some procedures by which young people themselves 
could grapple with the problem in their own schools and peer groups. 

Finally, in his concluding remarks, Johnston introduces additional contextual 
considerations: 

Hie prevention ideas put forward here relate to a number of instimtions and 
segments in the society-parents, schools, the media, advertisers, those in professions 
that serve as role models, community leaders, and young people themselves. This 
broad array, and still others not on the list, play a role-whether they like it or not- 
m either exacerbating or helping to soWe the Nation's drug abuse problems. Many 
on the list can mobilize to help reduce drug use, and the activities of these various 
public sectors and individuals will have a mutually reinforcing effect, because they 
will convey the impression of a widespread intolerance for, and disapproval of, drug 
usi. The problems, of course, are not going to go away completely, but their 
substantial reduction seems well within practical expectations. Yet even if 
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consideraDle success is attained, only a long-term, sustained prevention effort will 
successfully keep these problems from re-emerging. 



Joseph Kett, University of Virginia 
"Historical Perspectives on Youth and Drugs' 

Kett presents a history of youth in die United States that could alter researchers' 
beliefs about the inoinsic characteristics of teenagers. He points to nong-term changes in 
both the place of youth in our society and in the public's perception of young people" and 
argues that "understaoitng these changes wiD help us to understand both the popular 
response to our problems and the reasons why middle-class youth have become infected by 
behavior long associated with the lower dass." Kett considers the rise of ihe universal high 
school a significant factor in this process. 

Speaking to historians and sociologists, among others, Kett draws a fundamental 
distinction between "the misbehavior of youth and the emergence of a self-sustaining youth 
culture. Young people may break laws and flout conventional norms without lorming a 
youth culture-that is, a configuration of attitodes and customs that distinguishes them from 
other age groups." 

With respect to the emergence of adolescence in United States history, Kett 
presents the following argumeat: 

[I]t would be misleading to apply phrases like "adolescent sodetv" to 19th-century 
youth. In the 20th century, adolescence has come to connote the separation of 
youth from adults in many spheres of life. In addition, adolescence is usually 
equated with the early teens. In the 19tfi century, by way of contrast, the category 
•youth" ranged from children of 10 or 11 years to adults of 25 or even 30, reflecting 
the broad age spectrum of most institutions of youtii, including colleges. Indeed, 
one reason for the disruptions of college order so common in the 19th century was 
that the students were older than tiiey had been in the 18th century. Teenagers 
routinely mixed witii those in tiieir twenties, both on the job and in social activities. 
To a significant extent, older youth socialized younger ones into economic roles. 

The political and social divisions of the era, reinforced by tiie lack of any single 19th 
century institution to unify 19tii-century youth (few attended high school), made it 
difficult to conceive of biological maturation as a drive toward similarity that 
bonded young people. Youth all seemed different 

Toward the end of tht 19tii eennuy and during the fint decade of the 20th century, 
a new movement of ideas about youth began to institutionalize dependency. Church 
youth societies reflected a trend and organizations like the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts. New ideas about adolescence both reinforced and evolved from that trend. 
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Psychologist G. Stanley Hall contended that sexual maturation threw teenagers, 
particularfy urban youth, into psychological turmoil and recommended a slower 
socialization of youth that would remove adult responsibilities from ..houlders. 

Kett further remarks, concerning the advent of the universal high school: 

During the first half of the 20th centuiy, the public high school became the primary 
instioition for transforming teenagers into adolescents. This transformation 
invoh^ more than just a delay of entry into the labor market; by the 1920's, high 
sdiools had become adolescent soar;ties with their own government, sports, and 
extracurricular activities of every sort The depiction of IPSCs high school life in the 
motion picture Hoosim differs little from the picture of high school life in 
Middletown painted by the Lynds. The r^ajor difference is statistical proportion of 
youth represented in each. In 1900, only 6.4 percent of all 17-year-olds were high 
school graduates. This proportion grew >^ith the century: 163 percent in 1920, 49.0 
percent in 1940, 63.4 percent in 1959, dnd 75.6 percent in 1970. 

By the 1930's and through the 1940's, high school and college cultures were 
essentially different, although students shared many of the same musical interests. 
In contrast, the various youth cultures that one can identify in the 19th century not 
only possessed a keener orientation to adult activities, but also lacked significant age 
specialization. This segmentation of age groups is best understood as a 
development of the 20th century and espedally of the post-1920 period. And this 
age segmentation reflects more than the social and educational changes that 
narrowed the hig^ sdiool population to the 14-ta- 18-year-old age group. The root 
of the segmentation was a broad-based desire to separate and insulate teenagers 
below the age of 19 from the illicit pleasures awaiting them at higher levels of 
education or on the streets. 

Although the rise of high school enroUments anticipated that of college enroUments, 
high school and college cultures diverged sharply in the 1920's. College students 
were not onfy older and richer than their high school counterparts, but the culture of 
college students was securely buttressed by the ever-present fraternities and 
soltorities. At a time when fraternities were growing at an unprecedented pace in > 
the colleges, they were being suppressed in the high schools. 

[N]orms of behavior for h <;d school students changed little between 1920 and I'^cO, 
the behavior of students did begin to change in the 1950rs. Changes in youth culnire 
took several forms. The postwar trend toward earlier marriages prompted growing 
fear about premarital senud experimentation among teenagers. Postwar prosperity 
also gave young people unprecedented access to automobiles and sparked fears th?.( 
youth was creating its own world of premature adulthood. In addition, high schools 
increasingly attracted a diverse student body. Whereas middle-class youth had 
dominated high school populations in the early 1900's, public high schools of the 
1950's contained many working-class youngsters, inducUng blacks. Inevitably, 
middle-class parents and educators feared that the mores of working-class youth 
wouW infect their own children. Maiiy of tiiese '^ars focused on rock music, which 
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Memed the veiy antithesis of ail that was chaste and orderly. Rock music was not 
the only component of mass culture .0 stir anxiety; the mass media appeared 
equalfy menacing. 

Kett's paper is particularly useful for its descriptions of the various sociological 
theones advanced to describe and encompass adolescence coincident with changes in the 
larger sodeiy. ^ 



Heniy S. Lnfler, Jr^ University of Wisconsin-Madison 

Hie Legal System and School Efforts to Combat Drug Abuse* 

The premise for Lufler's paper is best stated in.his own words: 

[S]chool teachers and administrators need to know that courts have looked 
fiiyorably on the efforts of school <Lstricts to rid schools of drugs. Teachers need to 
know this, because their enthusiasm for school drug-reduction programs, and their 
willingness to engage in school discipline generaUy. is -elated to their feelings about 
how the courts might view their activities. They need to know that court decisions 
have affirmed the tough measures undertaken by school districts to address drug 
problems. 

The courts of our Nation have sent a clear message to school personnel that 
reasonable steps to curb drag abuse will be sustained in the face of legal chaUenges, 
but teachers and administrators must become informed about relevant court rulings. 
Too often, school personnel v-ny about lawsuits and, consequently, fail to act on 
school problems, because they have a poor understanding of how courts address 
education issues. What they know derives from legal intermediaries-those who 
write about school lam issues in journals and education magazines or others who 
disseminate information directly to school personnel, such as State education 
departtnents oi;Federal agencies. The dissemination efforts of these mtermediaries 
must be reinforced by a comprehensive plan to educate school officials about the 
legal latitude they have to address drug abuse. 

This paper examines the legal precedents affecting school drug-prevention 
programs, evaluates the current inteiplay of school law and education, and outlines 
a plan for disseminating litigation information to educators. The first section 
o. '^ews cases that involve such issues as the general authonty of school officials to 
implement programs that protect the health and safety of students, specific 
challenges to the content of school rules in this area, attacks on searches or other 
methods employed to enforce the rules, and due process challenges to ways schools 
deal with students accused of rule violations. The second section introduces 
aggregate data on how school systems have fared in legal challenges of drug abuse 
programs, as compared to other case areas related to school discipline. This section 
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also discusses school personnel: their need to know that they prevail in a large 
majoriQr of the cases that challenge drug abuse programs, how they learn about 
emerging areas of school law, anc the impact of their perceptions about the legal 
environment The final section of the paper presents a plan for the dissemination of 
information about school dn^ program litigation and argues in favor of 
impiementing the plan now based on the present clarity of legal issues in this area 
and the pressing need to inform sdiool personnel about the legal system and its 
decisions so that there is no delay in establishing needed prognuns to reduce drug 
abuse. 



David.F. Mnsto, Yale University, School of Medicine 

"What We Can Learn firom the First Opiate-Cocaine Epidemic" 

Musto bases his paper upon the expanded 1987 edition of a book he wrote 20 years 
ago on the history of American drug policies, attitodes, and trends: The American Disease: 
Origins of Narcotic Control 

Musto asserts that the history of the first opiate*cocaine epidemic in the United 
States, from about 1890 to 1910, "has enormous implications": 

[S]tudying the gs^ between the two epidemics~a period of minimal drug use-might 
be instructive. After all, the public drug policies adopted during that gap, from the 
1930's through the 19S0's, preceded a resurgence of drug use in the 1960's. Could 
the educational strategies thoughtfully adopted for adolescents and younger children 
during these decades have been better designed? What can be said about the drug 
education efforts of the decades before the 1960's revival of drug use? What eroded 
our public memory of that first epidemic? Why did the drug explosion of the 1960's 
appear unique to so mxof Americans, especially young Americans? Why did hard- 
won knovdedge about the false claims for drug benefits and safety fade from our 
collective memories?. 

regard to the lessons of history, Musto concludes that: 

[Hlistorys value is not in producing "answers" to enduring social problems, but in 
putting into a larger perspective problems we would otherwise see as unique to our 
times. A prime example of repeating history, forgetting the mistakes made, is the 
cocaine epidemic in the late 19th century followed the epidemic we currently 
experience. Yet tht value of this knowledge is not that we could have easily 
prevented the cocaine explosion of recent years if we h^id been reminded about our 
history earlier. Rather, study of history points to those earlier decades when 
education faded away and warnings about drugs became hackneyed and boring or 
were omitted altogether. 



According to Musto, two lessons in perspective can be le«med from the history of 
the earlier drug epidemic 

Underlying all the lessons from history are two factors we must consider in our 
efforts to combat drug use. First, the trends for and against drug use are lengthy- 
decades long on both sides of the watershed of peak use and frustrating as we 
inq)atiently attempt to stop drug abuse quickfy. Second, the generation addressed 
by our efforts lack the ejqwrience on which our knowledge is based. 

Previously, according to Musto, severe penalties-often instituted after the peak use 
of drugs-silence and exaggeration were some of the major ways to deal witli youthful 
ignorance of drugs. He al« notes: 

Education is another way to conv^ the information to youth, but as drug use 
declines, the energy dir cted to this effort may be diverted to other, more pressing 
problems. Indeed, the success of drug education may lead to a fading away of that 
part of the curriculum. Now, unlike iathe 1950's, w« know that a deep decline in 
drug use does.not mean that our society is acquiring an immimity against drug use. 
Our physiology does not change, only our knowledge or ignorance about the effects 
of drugs. 

As an antidote to drug use, Musto advocates "having a goal and knowing that drugs 
will hinder its achievement-., having something to work for [being] a powerful reason to 
stop using drugs." He speculates that "success in creating parental and community 
involvement and academic attainment in inner dty schools ... should be promoted also for 
its effect of aeating personal goals, the best deterrent for not beginning drug use." 

Musto believes that a program to bring together teachers, pupils and parents, led for 
. 5 years in the New Haven School District by Dr. James P. Comer, which brought "an inner- 
dty elementaiy school with one of the lowest ranks for attendance and reading scores to 
among the top in the district." creates the kind of "hard-won, gradual change that makes 
drug use irrelevam for positive and healtly reasons." Such programs in the inner dty, 
according to Musto, "may not appear to hit drug abuse head otl^' but are the ones to be 
encouraged "Unless we sohre the problem of drug use by inner-dty underprivileged," he 
writes, "a core of drug use will remain even as the more fortunate, middle-class uses drugs 
less and less." 

Musto's paper is recommended for its review of the history of the first American 
drug epidemic and the Government's response to it 
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David S. Sed^, Hie CoUege of Staten Island, Qty Uuiversity of New York 
Schools and Drags: Educational Partnership as a Rented) for the School Drug Problem" 

Sceley lays out an argument for the relation of schools and drugs, provides an 
analysis of the relationship, and indicates what can be done about it As presented in his 
paper, Seeley's argument does not rest upon "facts", experiments, or statistics. It is not the 
summaiy of research but an argument for research. 

When Sceley associates schools and drugs, he does not limit himself to drug 
eduction, which he says, when properly done and strengthened and improved, is at best 
too feeble a weapon for the enemy before us-"We must reduce the demand for drags or 
the war will surely be lost" 

Among all of the causes for so many youngsters still using drugs-"family problems, 
poverty, unemployment, community influences, neighborhood gangs, rampant drag 
pushmg, the adult drag culture, the anxieties of modern life, to name a few." Seeley sees 
two that are "school-related": 

(1) Large number of smdents are developing in school a sense of alienation and 
loss of self-esteem and, therefore, ripeness for drags. 

(2) Large numbers of students are finding in school a student drag culture ready 
and eager to embrace them when they feel beset with problems, including school- 
related alienation or loss of self-esteem. 

"Each of these factors" states Seeley, Vould be enough by itself to draw many 
(Mdren mto drags. In combination they are lethal" Seeley requests his readers to accept 
that he is not blaming school authorities: 

[My] purpose is not to blame school authorities.... [I]f we want to be serious about 
schools helping to prevent drag abuse, we must look to see whether schools are 
domg unintended harm that could be stopped or reduced. 

My overall conclusion is that there are, indeed, powerful ways in which schools 
contnbute to childhood alienation and the drag culture-not through any evil 
intention of school personnel but in spite of their good intentions; not through 
mcompetence or sloth, but in spite of considerable skill and diligence. Schools 
cause this unintended harm because of the stracture of public education. 

Seeley claims that school-related factors are clearly our responsibility: "we have 
created these forces through public action, by the way we have stractured pub'ic education, 
and we are responsible for the results, whether we intend them or not" 

To support his point, Seeley cites three actions over the past 100 years in the United 
States: (1) "we delegated the function of education to a Government agency for many of 
? * l^^^ ^® delegated other functions, such as police, fire, sanitation, and 
defense ; (2) "we have bureaucratizcd [education] because that seemed the most efficient 
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way to or^ze such large systems"; and (3) Ve have defined education as proiessional 
service dehvery because that seemed the way to improve the services delivered." 

The big problem is that, in the process, we have created highly alienating 
mstitutions. Sdiools, of course, do not alienate all children; for many children they 
function as intended, helping them gain the competence and confidence they need 
to speed along life's way. However, as schools have become ever larger, more 
bureaucratic and more dehumanized; as increasing numbers of children have 
become dependent on school success for success in life; and as family and 
community conditions have caused more children to need a caring environment, the 
ahenating nature of many public schools confronts us with a dangerous situation. 
Many children, instead, of being helped by schools are actually being hurt 

Seele/s ansv.er to the problem develops as follows: 

[B]uild success-oriented schools capable of helping all our youngsters develop the 
competence and self-confidence they need to survive in today's world. This can only 
be done through a restructured educational system, with much more productive 
relationships aznong those working inside the schools and a much more powerful 
partnership between the school, home and community than is now possible in our 
present model of public schooling. 

[W]e currently have an opportunity to gain powerful allies for making these changes 
m pubhc education because these same changes are needed for another war our 
society now needs to fight the war agiinst ignorance. 

If the school needed to produce the levels of educational achievement now needed 
were contradictoiy to, or even different from, the changes needed to fight drugs, we 
would have much less chance of winning. Both "wars" are of great urgency and must 
be fought sunultaneously, and if the two campaigns were in conflia or in 
competition for the same scarce resources and public attention, both campaigns 
would suffer. But they happily coincide and can reinforce each other. We must take 
advantage of that coincidence and potential for reinforceme: *. 

The reinforcement can be of two kinds. The first is political If those interested in 
creating success-oriented, partnership education could join forces with those 
interested in the war against drugs, they would make a formidable coalition. There 
B some overlap between these two groups in any case, but organizations tend to 
focus on one or the other cause, and their conscious political alliance to fight a 
common campaign for a new kind of educational system would be a formidable 
force in legislative halls and boards of education. 

Second, these campaigns can reinforce each other at the school level Everything in 
a school that helps make school more successful and less alienating for all students 
will help reduce the demand for drugs and the power of the school drug culture. 
And everything that can be done to reduce drug use and the school drug culture will 
help make schools more successful and less alienating. 
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Because of bureaucracy-bred specialization, the sta& working on these two causes 
are often separate-and sometimes even competing-and all too often, neither of 
them iworks enough with parents, peers and community. But, looked at from the 
perspective of tiiis analysis, all tiiese forces should be working togetiier for a 
common cause-success for eveiy child, and a collaborative, supportive human 
"comnmnity" to achieve Uiat success-a new recognition of "childhood" that says that 
adults cannot abdicate tiieir responsibilities for helping children grow up safe, 
competent, and self-confident, even while they recognize that, in a free society, 
children have to learn to become responsible adults by a«iiftiiTig inc-easing 
respc^ility for their own conduct" 



BeiUamin J. Stein, Los Angeles, California 
"Drugs and Children" 

Stein intuits tiiat young Americans are extremely stressed or subject to high anxiety. 
A combmation," he sa^rs, "of social, demographic, economic, family, and cultural changes 
have conspired to make life for young Americans more anxious tiian it was 30 years ago or 
even 20 years ago." As a consequence, he says, tiiey imitate older Americans and take 
drugs, a ^ghly understandable, altiiough mistaken, 'maladaptation' to a real world 
problem" Youtii turn to drugs "because tiiey at least seem to alleviate anxiety, feelings of 
hopelessness and loneliness, and overwhelming feelings of loss." 

Stein finds tiie sources of anxiety affecting chUdren in botii single parent or two 
parent families and in tiie ghetto as well as die affluent suburb. He makes it abundantly 
dear tiiat tiie anxiety does not stem from family composition per se or from poverty: 
"money is a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for some peace of mind in many 
households." Instead, he remarks that children now live in "a society tiiat is positively 
twitching with a spastic, structureless, valueless stroke of materialism and absence of 
values..- Children are growing up in an America that has lost much of its moral compass, 
much of its value system at eveiy age level, witii devastating effects." 

Stein has hopes tiiat we can "take some of the anxiety out of young America's life" 
and points to tiie experience of otiier countries tiiat have suffered crises: 

British industrial society was in a state of chaos for much of tiie early and middle 
19th centuiy. The movement from farm to dty brought a collapse of standpids, 
epidemic drug jse-primarily in tiie form of alcoholism-and vice on a scale tiiat 
England could never have foreseen. Yet ISngland recovered and put itself into a 
posture of relative cahn and prosperity for a hundred years. Similarly, postwar 
Europe and Japan also recovered from massive dislocation and moral jeopardy. 

How do countries get out of moral quagmires? The subject requires further study, 
but evidence does suggest that England was saved by tiie introduction of 
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fundamentalist morality through non<onf onning churches, the evidence of new 
compassion on the part of the government and a decision to make certain that the 
soaety as a whole cared for its own through the "welfare state." 

that T^^'.^ ^'^u"^ -c°^^ * awakening of the mass culture." 

that IS TV. movies, and books. Stem refers to "something far broader" than a media 

.""'^."^ *° yo"°8 Americans that moral 

certamty does exist and that their actions have moral consequencel" 

rfiilHr.!?2^fl^».^**°°^ ^ P*'®"** ^ to communicate to their 

Si?t!S ^f'^" ' ^ value in otherwise self 

cS^^SSr^JlSS?*^ careers, two paychecks to pay off the mobfle home, exercise 
!»?lang ^mmars, keepmg trim and fit at the spa, keeping up with the 
Joneses, making it mto the right neighborhood, and "spending ti^c on me " 

r.,c« ^ ^^^^0?' our society or Nation must make a commitment to take actions to 
re^e poor chUdren or those growing up in ghettos that they are cared for and cared 

H« ?^"* recommends pubUc education to inform "young Americans that drugs 

f^SnaKii^T*™ ^'J:''*" m«ii^-term solutions to anxiety," that the solution to 
S t y° discomfort(,] is learning social skills, not taking marijuana; if 

feel as if no one understands them, the solution is finding 4ople who 
understand them rather than taking cocaine. TTiey need education." 



Jadaon Toby, Rutgers University 

"Competing with the Drug Curriculum in American Schools" 

Toby's own synopsis gives the most eloquent expression to his perspective: 

This paper bepn with a discussion of alcohol and drugs at school and ended up 
tatong about homework, regular attendance, and the possible removal of students 
wno nui to use the high school as an educational opportunity. The reason for this 
seeming change of subject proceeds from my hypothesis that alcohol and drugs exen 
tne most attraction on students who lack constructive life goals. Consequently, the 
Dest strategr for preventing drug abuse is not to combat drug abuse directly, but to 
attempt to help youngsters find an appropriate escalator adulthood. For some- 
mdeed, for many enrolled in high school-that escalator is the academic curriculum. 
u!ShSl,!5 ? a work-study program. For still others, it may be a temporary 

*® youngster comes to feel that school has something 
to Otter. Droppmg out of school is not necessarily a tragedy; it may only be an 
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A crowding-out strategy to prevent drug abuse takes aim at the bulk of students. 
Such a strategy will not be able to reach all students, no matter how hard the schools 
t^ to attract students to a variety of constructive academic and nonacademic 
alternatives to drugs. But when schools act as though it does not matter what 
students do in school, they make the drug curriculum more seductive. 

In^sting that education is the paramount activity of the school helps to define 
substance abuse as a coUective problem-that is, a threat to the educational process- 
-rather than as a personal problem. When that is done, the abuser may recognize 
that the choice he makes in abusing drugs or alcohol at school is not a choice for 
mmsclf alone. Such an identity transformation may sound fandfiil, yet a similar 
identity transformation seems to have happened to smokers. The general public is 
mcreasingly defining smokers as a menace to public health, rather than as people 
engaged in a risky personal habit, and many smokers think of themselves that wav 



In his discussion of alcohol and drugs at schools, Toby identifies a number of crucial 
research areas concerning drug use and its circumstances: 

■ Research is needed to establish not only how much of various illicit substances 
sttidents use, but whether their patterns of drug use reflect the drug problem of the 
community or whether they reflect conditions intrinsic to the school. 

■ Rwearch is needed to establish whether students began using drugs on the streets 
and then transferred their activities to schools or whether they developed receptive 
attitudes toward drugs in school-and, perhaps, began to experiment with them 



The question is whether increasing requirements for homework in a school will 
decrease the likelihood of drug use for the average student 
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DRUG USE AND ADOLESCENCE 

Joseph Adelson 
University of Michigan 



Drags and youth-separately, each is the occasion of illusion; together, they multiply 
our illusions. Drags are illusory in two ways. They are vehicles of self-mystification and 
self- deception, providing false but gratifying visions of the self and its prospects-visions of 
peace, excitement, grandeur, and transccndence-to the user. TTiey also induce myth- 
makii^ among those who observe drags and their uscrs-among researchers, pundits, 
moralists, those of us occupied providhig information, giving meaning to what we see 
aroui^d us. We will argue that the drag crisis of today has its origins in yesterday's 
"meanings," in the many errors generated in and by the Sixties: 

Back in the Sixties! What a time it was! When everyone wanted everything, and 
thought they could have it, and what's more had a ri^ lo it Marriage, and freedom 
within it Sex without babies. Revolution without poverty. Careers without 
selfishness. Art without effort Knowledge without learning by rote. A dinner, in 
other words, and no dishes to clean up afterwards. "Why don't we do it in the road?" 
they cried. Whynot?i 

To which one can add, drags without consequences: alcohol without hangovers, 
accidents, or cirrhosis; LSD without bad trips or flashbacks; cocaine without addiction or 
depression or coronary death; marijuana without anything but deepened spirimal insight 

Illusions about the young are even more widespread than those about drags, so 
much so that false beliefs are more common than not and, m fact, seem to be held more 
frequently by experts in mental health than by the public at large. These beliefs are of long 
standmg and hold on stubbornly, resisting all efforts at correction. For this reason alone, 
we need to give some considerable attention to what seems (at this moment) to be trae 
about the young. It will be an extended discussion, with the argument that many of the 
problems we have had in understanding adolescent drag use have their source in these 
persistent, seemingfy willful patterns of misunderstanding. 

TJie most common error is to be found in the casual use of such terms as "youth," 
"the young," "adolescents," and the like. Strictly speaking, there are no such entities; the 
young vary in age, gender, class, religion, ethnicity, intelligence, accomplishment ambition, 
social and political attitudes, and so on. This may seem obvious a point but so much 
current discourse tteats the young as though they were nearly uniform in outlook, feeling, 
and condition. This tendency achieved its peak during the Vietnam years, when much was 
made of a putative, fictive generation gap, in values and politics, and the young were seen 
to stand for a higher level of moral sensibility. The tendency persists: a current example is 
the antinudear movement which speaks of "the young" globaUy and picnires them as 
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anxious and demoralized in contemplating a nuclear Annageddon, presumably unlike ±e 
rest of us* 

In these cases we discover that, if press( the writer or speaker will admit to usine 
the younr as a qrnechdochic tenn-that is, the part standing for the whole. He or she h^ 
talked to, done therapy with, or carried out a small survey on 3 or 30 youngsters whose 
testimony m so compelling that, though few, must speak for the many-though perhaps not 
for alL In these cases, the term is also used rhetoricaUy, the "young" representing onepart 
of an magined division in the poUty. For the antinudear movement, the young are 
ennobled victims, counterpointed to the Doctor Strangelovcs of the military-industrial 
complex. We have here, in short, an ideological depiction of youth, wherein they either 
repr^m or reflect elements of a larger social drama. These dobal, tadt depictions faU 
mto three nuyor categories: 

(1) Youth enn^ge. Probably the most common image of the young, stressing 
rebelliousness, violence, opposition, and criminaUty. Adolescence is seen as a regressive 
desoaahzmg period; the aim of the social system is to contain the (male) adolescent 
impulse to disorder. In another variation, the adolescent aggression is not inherent, but 
provoked by the injustices imposed on the child by the system-such as, poverty, restricted 
opportumQr, and so on. r /> 

uiw ^? Youth degage. The stresses of adolescence, from within or without, lead the 
child to decathexis. or another mode of detachment The youngster may be indifferent, 
qmical. isolated. nardsMstic, redusive, anhedor^, moody, perhq)s depressed. The 
youngster is seen as rejecting or rejected by the social system, which often seeks to 
recapture his interest and affection. He turns away from this bonding, which he views as 
bondage. 

(3) . Youth engage. The most sanguine image of the young, this emphasizes the 
child s tiramg toward a doser and more gratifying tie to others and to the larger sodal 
system. Interests and affections expand beyond the family, and ultimately to social 
mstitutions. In this development, the youngster does not flee the family nor turn against it 
and Its values; on the contrary, benevolent and internalized "others" survive, euidins the 
youngster's relationship to tJie world. 

These last are the "health-minded." to use William James's memorable descriptor 
for the vanous modes of reUgious affiUation. TTie latter depiction is most common to 
adolMcence (just as it is and was the most common type of religious engagement) but 
would not think so to read much of the learned commentary on the young. Tounderstand 
why this is so we must take note of the persistent, though mistaken. beUef that adolescence 
B norm^ a penod marked by psychic storms. TTiat view probably has its origins in G. 
btanley Hall s emphasis on upheaval as the normative reaction to adolescence. Its 
presence and popularity derived from Anna Freud's writings on adolescents, and tiiose of 
her heirs, above all Peter Bios. Their argument-tiieir assumption, really-is tiiat tiie 
adolescent years are normaUy marked by a regressive movement, a return of tiie repressed 
ghosts of the past, an effort to resohre tiie issues of early chfldhood once and for alL The 
drives that he dormant during tiie latency period reappear, tiie defenses are under strain. 
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and archaic fonns of relations to others-primitive dependencies, incestuous temptations- 
are evoked and must be fought oft Adjustments are fragile, equiUbrium hard to achieve 
It IS an extraordinarily trying period for the child, as weU as for those who must deal with 
hmi or her. Adolescents wiU keep themselves afloat by taking extreme measures, such as, 
profound withdrawals, defiant acts of independence, and the like. Uttle wonder, then, that 
tne adolescent period is marked by an unusual degree of emotional disturbance.2 

So runs the view of adolescence commonly held by professional experts on the 
young and their difficulties. A d^er study by Daniel Offer and his associates has ■ 
suggested how conventional this view is.3 TTiey asked mental health professionals :o 
complete a personality test designed for adolescents as they imagined normal teenagers 
would respond. Their simulated scores were higher (more pathological) than those of 
genumely disturbed teens. In short, the typical adolescent is seen as more deviant in all 
respects-self-esteem, trust in others, belief in one's future, and so on-than we find even in 
the dysphonc self-appraisals of clinically disturbed youngsters. 

■11 A ^ °^ adolescent deviance was held universally for many years, but although 
still dominant. It has begun to give way recently, as empirical findings on the issue have 
become available and have begun, ever so slowly, to penetrate professional awareness. 
Interestingly enough, the most effecdvfc critique of that view came not from academic 
psychology, which was indifferesn to the question for many years, but from researchers in 
psychodynamic psychology and psychiatry. Indeed, in many cases, the investigator's original 
intention was to support and extend the Freud-Blos view of adolescence. In most casevthe 
research methods were designed and arrayed to capture pathology when present Yet in 
eveiy study, whatever the instruments-questionnaires, projective methods, interviews-the 
same picture emerges: genuinely disturbed youngsters make up a minority, about 20 
percent of the total The "normals" are not, of course, paragons of mental health, but they 
are able to make their way through the stresses of adolescence without snowine serious 
chmcal symptoms. 

Equally important is that these studies find that most adolescents maintain amiable 
and even admiring feelings toward their famiUes, that the period is not completely marked 
by the fear and loathing of the parents so often depicted as normative. For example, on 
important issues, youngsters value their parents' advice above that of their peers. TTiey 
tend to choose the education, training, and vocations that their parents suggest or approve- 
not that American parents are normaUy coerdve.in these matters. ITie generation gap is 
not, and has never been, real-not for most youngsters and not for most important issues; to 
the contrary, we find a significant degree of continuity in values, politics, relieious 
sentiments, and so on. i- o* 

There is another continuity worthy of note. Newer research has a longitudinal bias 
that, whenever possible, attempts to cs^ture the evolution of behavior from adolescence 
onward, and these findings quite clearly mdicate diat, m general, early tendencies persist 
into young adulthood. Disturbed teens evolve into dismrbed adults-not invariably, but on 
the whole; the placid adolescent will most likely become a placid adult Studies that 
examine trends from childhood to adolescence also show a strong degree of contmuity. For 
example, adolescent delinquency is prefigured by disruptive school behavior earlier in 
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chfldhood. As these findings accumulate, they are eroding the earlier, tadt assumption of 
adolescent exceptionalism, the tendency to see the teen years as set off in important ways 
from the rest of the life cyde-as more brittle, sensitive, intense, idealistic, or explosive. 
The new perspective stresses the continuity throughout the lifespan, in temperament, 
emotional stability, intellecmal talents and habits, traiti of character. But this new 
perfective is, in fact, a revival of an older perspective that fell prey to a coUective amnesia. 
We have known for some years that there are high correlations between irsits of 
personality and temperament measured in adolescence and in late middle age. Most 
studies that track samples over time report rou^ similar trends, some of them of startling 
miport, such as the recent discoveiy by Peterson and his colleagues that "depressiveness," 
measured by content analyses of statements made in young adulthood, is a predictor of 
illness and mortality in later life. 

Thus, we have had a "normalizing" of the theory of adolescence. Adolescents are 
not, as a group, significantly more disturbed; they are not in revoh against the family, nor 
agamst conventional values and social instimtions. Tlie adolescent period involves an 
evolution of given dispositions, most of which will persist into adulthood and old age. Yet, 
having debunked the now-fading view of the young as, let us say, normally abnormal, we 
ought not to exchange one error for another. Some forms of pathology are, in fact, more 
common among the young and many are quite grave. The acting-out disorders-crime and 
delinquency, in particular-are associated with age (and gender) to a marked degree, in aU 
soaeties for which we have reliable records. There is a very strong relationship between 
antisocial behavior and high levels of iOegal drug use, and though the causal directions are 
not entirely dear, tiiere is littie question tiiat they intensify each otiier. Disturbed behavior 
among the young is, perhaps, more troublesome tiian among adults since it so often 
interferes widi learning and die acquisition of skills in general Even if it does not come to 
\ 5® youngster's development is hdd back or disabled. We hear more often about 
those who have overcome a severe crisis in adolescence than about the many more who are 
permanentiy damaged. The antisocial youngster consumes a disproportionate share of the 
community's resources-in policing, special education, and die like-and has a 
disproportionate effect on such institutions as die Ugh school Also, bear in mind diat the 
20percem figure-assuming it is essentially corrcct-translates into an enormous number of 
individuals, literally millions, most of whom have a significant impact on odiers, such as 
their families, friends, and teachers. For these and other reasons, it makes good sense to 
gve so nmch of our attention to adolescent disorder, its effects, and its remediation. 
However, tiiere are also good reasons to keep in mind tiiat this disorder is atypical and not 
a problem diaracterizing "tiie age.". To mold an effective public policy, we must have a 
more exact view than we now have of adolescence in its many varieties. 

Let me offer a cautionary example, which I choose because it occurs in an excellent 
article on drug policy-one of die best I have ever seen. In his essay. Taking Driigs 
Seriously," which appears in a recent issue of die journal The Public Interest, John Kaplan 
wntes skeptically about whedier education will do much to reduce illegd drug usage 
among die young, dien offers diese observations: 

Young people are notoriously resistant to tiieir elders' efforts to get them to live less 
. risky, more forward-looking lives. Well into adolescence they tend to retain what 
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^chiurists refer to as "remnants of infantile optimism." Moreover, entirely apart 
from the question of risk, young people often take pleasure in things that adults tell 
them are bad. They are constantly told that they should avoid things (like sex or 
junk food) that they enjoy. At best they tend to disregard such advice-when they do 
not actually seek out occasions to disobey their elders' counsel Indeed, the real 
mystery is how we have managed to convince significant numbers of youths in inner- 
aty school systems...to avoid taking drugs, since at least in the begirning, they would 
find drug use so enjoyable.* 

Every one of these statements is open to serious question. There is little reason to 
oeheve that the young are quite that resistant to their elders' importuning; if they were, we 
would not see so few of them now smoking cigarettes, nor would so many of them foUow 
traditional paths in education, social Ufe, and the like. There is even less reason to beUeve 
tnat they choose risky or self-destructive options for the sheer joy of disobedience. That is 
a commonly believed idea for which there is absolutely no evidence, aside from horseback 
psychiatnc opinions. It is no mystery that significant numbers of inner-city youths do not 
commit to the drug world; most of them are straight arrows or are trying to be. 
Unfortunately, they are just about invisible as far as public opinion is concerned. 

Most readers would probably read through Professor Kaplan's impressive article 
withoul pausing to question the above paragraph because it is probably the most common 
view of adolescenc, (a variam of -Vouth enrage'^. To hear a contrary opinion, one would 
need to review small-circulation research journals, seldom read by social scientists. If one 
accepts this arguable notion of the young, one is led toward certain policy choices and away 
from others. If we beUeve in an opposition between adolescents and their parents, we will 
avoid drug prevention efforts that involve parents. Indeed, if we consider youngsters as 
defiant to authorities ahnost as a matter of principle, we will eschew most efforts at 
education. In short, our implicit notion of adolescents has a great many practical 
consequences for policy. 

So, why do these illusions continue to maintain their grip? The short, banal answer 
IS that we need far more knowledge of adolescence than we now have. These illusions 
persist m the absence of better knowledge; at the same time, these illusions work against 
acquiring that knowledge. Those in the profession, including developmental psychologists, 
generalfy do not recognize how UtUe we aoftially know about fairly fimdamental matters. 
Every so often, we come upon information that so contradicts our assumptions that we 
bepn to wonder what other misinformation we carry around in our concepttial baggage A 
weU-known researcher of adolescence recently reported that adolescent girls are nSre * 
autonomous than boys, a finding based on a large normal sample, in which three separate 
mewures of autonomy were employed. One sits back amazed. How can that be? It 
confut^ everything we have always taken for granted about the sexes during adolescence- 
tiiat giris are concerned about closeness to others and being proved by them, boys intent 
on the cultivation of achievement and independence. So what does the finding tell us? 
Pwhaps that "autonomy" is one of those umbrella concepts under which we will find many 
differences and, perhaps, contradictory traits and behaviors. Perhaps that we are seeing a 
change m gender behavior and outlook, a result of the secular tt-ends said to have taken 
place m recent years. After all, if there are, as there seem to be, changes in uie cognitive 
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realm-girls and boys moving closer to each other in achievement testing-changes and even 
reversals in sudi traits as independence should not be surprising. 

One or both, or neither of these explanations may be correct The point is that the 
basic empirical data are so meager that "knowledge" consists of some scattered 
infotpiation, some theoiy, some dinical observations, some tadt assumptions, some wishful 
thinldni^ and no doubt, some old wives' tales as welL Curiousfy enough, the scarcity of data 
is especially evidem in our grasp of the basics-for example, the psychological processes in 
the ordinary middle<lass funily. On the other hand, we are flooded with infc.mation-a 
great dad of it dubious, to be sure-about topics that csipture the collective imnginariftn 
eatmg disorders being the great recem example. It would not be at all difficult to compile a 
bibliography of several hundred items on the ftimily dynamics of bulimia, all published 
mthin the last decade; yet one could gather only a handful on the ordinary family That 
diq)roportion has its effects. Among other things, wt generalize from the known to the 
unknown, tending to see anorexic or bulimicfamily dynamics as a more extreme instance of 
the norm. There is now an entire genre of ideological vmtings on eating disorders, using 
them in the synechdochic fashion noted earlier. Consider one book's subtitle, The 
Anorexic's Struggle as a Metaphor for OurAge.^ Such intoxicp/dng illusions flowish in the 
absence of genr^ine knowledge. 

Another inqwrtant problem is that the pheiiumena we warn to study may change 
their nature or frequenqr without our being awaae of the change. That lag in recognition 
has been especially evident in the area of adolescent pathologies, which increased sharply 
from the early I9€ffs to about 1980. During that time, there were phenomenal increases 
among adolescents and young adults in ahnost every index of disturbance for which we 
keep records-increases of two to four times m the rates for suidde, homidde, out-of- 
wedlock pregnancy, and various me«-'res of delinquency. And we can probalh' assume an 
equivalent rise over the same perioc J time among those conditions for which \ve Jo not 
have reliable staristics-e.g., substance use and abuse, eating disorders, and borderline and 
other severe disorders. Yet in no case-except perhaps for drug use, which received media 
attention early on, much of it glamorizin<;-was that rise apparent to professional observers 
or to the public at large. Adolescent suidde did not become a matter of urgent concern 
until a few years ago, after the rate had stabilized. Among the dinidans I know-and I 
indude myself-the oemgence of anorexia and bulimia, now common knowledge, was 
simply not evident until it had reached epidemic proportions among students in well-known 
women's colleges. The steep decline in SAT scores did not come to public attention until 
tiie numbers had nearly readied bottom. Indeed, diose working for education reform in 
die mid- to late 1970*$ will recall die incredulity tiiat met dieir efforts when die prevailing 
wisdom held that die American young were the brightest in die Nation's history, perhaps in 
tiiehistoiy of the planet 

Quite possibly, these steep increases and decreases are a historical anomaly, a result 
of generational crowding, as the economic demographers (Easterlin, Fuchs, and others) 
have argued.^ Or it may be that we have been in a historical era inducing rapid change 
Uiroughout die sodai system, and dnis, psychological changes in vulnerable populations. 
Time will tell; at least, time may telL What we have to ktsp in mind is that writing in 
adolescent psycholopv and sodology has been, on the whole, insensitive to the effects of 
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recent historical change. We do not like moving targets and prefer to pretend that they are 
not moving, or that their movement is of little moment That is an optimistic assumption. 
To mention one datum among many, 5 years ago no one expected a rapid democratization 
of cocame, nor its extraordinaiy attendant effects. 

To review the argument to this point, our understanding of adolescent osychology is 
weaker than it should be for several reasons: 

(1) Until veiy recently, we have taken for granted that distress is the normal 
mood of adolescence and that disturbed behavior is typical and appropriate. Rebellion is 
seen as a natural disposition, particularly among boys, that shows itself in various ways- 
such as political opposition, generational grievances, and outright antisocial behavior. 

(2) A related tendency is to view the adolescent years as disccntinuous, standing 
apart from the rest of the life cyde. Adolescence is sometimes held to be a period of stasis 
and mcubatiori, with much more happening beneath the surface than is apparent to the 
naive observer, or of passionate sentiments provoked by internal or external stresses. In 
Uiese and other cases, the period is understood to be disjunctive-at its conclusion, the 
dormant self reappears or a new synthesis of personality takes place. The individual's 
stabuity is ignored or understated; too little is made of consistencies over the entire iife 
cyde. 

(3) To a degree not yet recognized within or without the profession, the 
adolescent era is grievously underresearched. Much more is known about narrow topics in 
dsvclopmental psychology than about key areas of adolescence. For example, there is a 
two volume handbook reviewing research in in£ant perception, yet next to nothing is known 
about soaal patterns in adolescence or about typical modes of cognitive growth. 
Increasingly, adolescent deviance attracts research interest and support, tadtly reinforcing 
the idea of the teen years a5 normally pathological 

(4) Our unsteady grasp of the adolescent period makes it espedally difBcult to 
recognize important changes in collective behavior or to appraise them accurately. Among 
other things, the ominous pathologies that surfaced in the 1960's were not recognized until 
much later and were then misunderstood, as they continue to be. Our view of the 
adolescent coh6rt is not sufBdently differentiated. Many of our assumptions reflect prior 
ideological beliefs. 

Adolescent Drug Use 

This topic can be used to confirm one part of the argument above, that we know a 
great deal more about deviant than about normal behavior in adolescence. When sampling 
the large body of Uterature on this subject, one is impressed by how focused most of it is, in 
contrast to the amorphousness and irrelevance so common in more general studif « of 
adolescence. Yet that is an outnder's perspective; the view from within is far less sanguine. 

Here is a presumpmously concise overview of what we know: The Instimte for 
Social Research (University of Michigan) studies of substance use among the young- 
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Monitoring the Future-provide what is still uncommon in the social sciences, prevalence 
rates over time with equivalent age cohorts. Their most striking findings are that there has 
been a slow, steady decline in the use of most illegal drugs during the 1980's~the exception 
being cocaine-but that the rates, as a whole, are extremely high on j international basis; 
that males are hew^er users than females, though the differences are diminishing and that 
the differences between the college and noncoUege populations are modest or nonexistent, 
with one exception-the £ar lower rate of cigarette smoking among those in college, a 
datum of some importance.*^ 

The study further noted the following: use starts early and stays late; alcohol use 
begins before high school, as does a substantial amount of marijuana use; once begun, use 
of marijuana, alcohol, and cigarettes tends to persist, though there is more noncontinuation 
of the harder drugs; the long-term persistence of cocaine use remains unclear, given its 
recenqr in the mass market These latter findings make it unclear whether drug abuse 
ou^t to be seen as an adolescent problem or a problem of adolescent onset 
Scfiizophi enia, for example, usually begins in the teen years, but is not deemed 
"adolescent" On the other hand, both eating disorders and delinquent behavior are 
strongly age-related and are usually understood as responses to the stresses of adolescent 
development How and when to place drug use and abuse is not at all clear, yet it is a 
question of some importance. 

We have learned a great deal about parent and peer influence, though what we have 
learned is--on the sur£ace~a bit banal: both play a role. When we look more dosely, we 
find some interesting patterns. Sometime in the late 1970's, a change occuned; adolescents 
began to i :^port a rise in their sense of peer disapproval Furthermore, adolescents report 
that both parents and peers see substance use as potentially harm^ Indeed, they 
disapprove of it themselves and consider it harmful These findings seem to suggest that 
drug use is not carried on with an air of carefree defiance. At one timi*, the drug user may 
have rationalized, "I dont care what the straights say; it wont hurt me. It's probably good 
for me, and in any case, no one's gonna tell me what to do." The prevailing attitude now 
seems to be, "I shouldn't be doing this, but I enjoy it It probably wont kill me if I dont 
overdo it, and VTl be able to stop one of these days." 

Youngsters' perception of parental attitudes is only part of the story. They are also 
influenced by what their parents do. Substance use by parents is a significant predictor of 
use by their children, and an even more powerful predictor for those children who identify 
with them. The youngster-male or female-who is emotionally disengaged from a drinking 
parent is much less likely to take over the habit than children who identify with such 
parents. It is a case of like to like. Yet even that tendency does not tell us the whole stoiy; 
it tells us only what takes place in the aggregate. Another picture emerges when we 
differentiate the total population of adolescents and look at studies that concentrate on 
those deeply involved in drug use. 

Here we are struck immediately by the strong degree of association among several 
dimensions-early and heavy substance abuse, a malevolent or inadequate family, and a 
pattern of antisocial behavior-an association oi the type mentioned earlier, which 
demonstrates the continuity of personality. Disruptive or destructive behavior is often 
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visible before a youngster reaches adolescence and intensifies thereafter, usually 
accompanied by an immersion in drug use and its culture. Zuckcr and Gombeig have 
carefully analyzed longitudinal studies of those who ultimately became alcoholic.^ Their 
analysis tells us, i great deal about the structure and dynamics of most forms of substance 
abuse, given that the data on illegal drug use parallel, in general, the findings for 
alcoholism. Here are their condusions: 

(1) "Oiildhood antisocial behavior is consistentiy related to later alcoholic 
outcome." There is more aggressive and sadistic behavior, more antisocial activity, more 
rebelliousness. When the data are available, the pattern can be traced back quite early, in 
one case to the kindergarten years. 

(2) There are typicaUy problems in academic and vocational achievement 

(3) There are reports of hyperactivity in childhood, and other examples of a 
heightened activity level These are jumpy youngsters, unable to control tiiemselves and 
hard to control 

(4) Among the males, there are signs of a low degree of attachment to others. 
Relationships seem to be shallow and are given up easily. 

(5) There is a high degree of marital conflict in the families of origin. 

(6) Parental guidance is defident The child is unattended to emotionally, and 
disdpline is absent or erratic or needlessly severe. 

(7) Parents are often alcoholics or antisocial or sexually deviant behavior. 

These findings sie supponed by parallel information about other modes of drug 
abuse; indeed, the studies exhibit impressive consistency in their finding The parent-child 
connection is particularly striking, as are tiie many ways in which it seems to be implicated 
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Nevertiieless, controversies abound. What jumps out of the technical literature is 
not a sense of satisfiaction at discoveries made, but rather an ubiquitous tone of frustration 
because fundamental undentanding still seems so far away. Here is a long excerpt from 
the introduction, by James Butcher, to an excellent series of review papers issued a few 
months ago on personality factors in addiction: ' 

The search for causal factors in addictive disorders aas been long and has not been 
without its disappointments. At present, tiiere is no single set of causal factors that 
enjoys a majority following among researchers and dinidans. In tiie alcohol/drug 
abuse area, .at finds a variety of causal views, ranging from strict biological 
detenninations to sodocultural considerations to quasi-religious beliefr. Some 
possible causal influences tiiat have been receiving renewed attention in recent 
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years are premorbid personality structure and early behavior problems. Personality 
factors have long been suspected of being influential in the development of 
addictive disorders. However, attempts to define a unitary addictive personaUty 
have not been productive. No single set of personality characteristics has been 
isolated to explain the development of addictive disorders. The failure to establish 
a unified personality theoiy of addictive behavior has produced some 
disendiantment with efforts to identify personality factors in the causal chain of 
addictive disorders. Yet, the common personality features among individuals with 
addictive disorders are often striking and coni^lling. Even though no single, 
unitary, alcoholic personality has gained unanimous acceptance, personality factors 
nevertheless appear to be instrumental in tiie development of some, if not most, 
addictive disorders.^ 

That cautious, at moments dolorous statement is rather more optimistic than most 
of tiie reports tiiat follow. These reports concentrate on tiie technical limitations of the 
canon treating such matters as different samples, different measures of independent 
variable^ different times of sampling those variables, different metiiods used to measure 
personality, different patterning of abuse, different time of sampling in tiie life cycle, and 
soon. 

The overriding problem is die absence of an adequate taxonomy of substance use, 
abuse, and-for Uiat mattcr-nonuse. The technical deficiencies mentioned above, serious 
enough in tiicir own right, are botii caused and compounded by that absence. The making 
of taxonomies, alas, is likely to strike us as dull work indeed (linnaean ratiier tiian 
Darwinian) yet the absence of such frameworks is a sure prescription for confusion and 
error in research, theoiy, and practice. For example, tiie borderline personality disorder, 
now a standard syndrome witii its own vast literature, was not recognizad as such for many 
decades. It existed, but was not named~so it did not exist Instead we forced it into the 
categories then available-sometimes into tiie psychoses, more often I ito tiie neuroses. It 
has been argued, I think correctly, tiiat some of tiie women Freud described in Studies in 
ffysteria were not, hi fact, hysterics, but borderlme personalities. To read tiie Uterature on 
hysteria chronologically (and carefully) is to realize tiiat, especially m tiie 1950's, efforts 
were bemg made to expand the categoiy of "hysteria" to accommodate borderline types. 
The usual strategy was to divide hysteria by degree of severity, designating borderline types 
(as we would now term them) as "regressed" or "pre-OedipaL" 

We are m a somewhat similar position regarding the taxonomy of drug use. Quite 
understandably, we concentrate upon die frequency and severity of use as die essential key 
to a taxonomy. Hence, ws try to sort out and account for such categories as tiie nomisers; 
tiie nonusers who were once users; tiie users who do not develop habits; tiie users who have . 
not developed habits, but who may do so in the future; tiie habitual users who are addicted, 
m vaiying degrees; and th*. habitual users who are involved in crimmal behavior, eitiier as 
cause or as effect of drug use. An adequate taxonomy would take account of these 
variations, but tiiey are probably too superfidal-phenotypic-to provide tiie basis for an 
adequate diagnostic scheme. 
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Quite obviously, we are £ar from achieving a taxonomy; yet, on the whole, I am 
moderately optimistic~in part because the problem of taxonomy is now widely recognized, 
and in part because there are some impressive early efforts, particularly with regard to 
alcoholism. One review by Graham and Stringer derives from studies using the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Peisonality Imwntoiy, a 550-term, true-false test of personality, an instrument 
that has enjoyed remarkable diagnostic success and is the most widety used in the field. 
TTieir review encompasses over a hundred studies of the diagnostic patterns associated with 
diagnosed alcoholism and separates six major types: (1) A pn^e suggesting impulsiveness 
and excitability, a low achievement level, poor relations to others, a sensitivity to rejection, 
and poor control of aggression (Note the similarities to the trends described in the 
longitudinal studies surveyed above); (2) a profQe that Jiows a more depressive 
constellation-the patients feeling themsehres inadequate, inferior, isolated from others, 
and guilt-ridden; (3) a profile deemed "primaiy," in which alcohol abuse of an extreme and 
mtractable degree is foremost and other personality features are secondary. (Hiere is 
some reasc^ to believe that this type may be genetic in origm.); (4) a profile that is 
essentially antisocial, resembling the sodopathic personality syndrome; (5) a 
"psychoneurotic" profile witii prominent hypochondriacal features; and (6) a profile of 
extremely severe dinical disorders, essentially psychotic in nature. 

Another taxonomy, by Zucker, is based on an exhaustive analysis of developmental 
histories reported in a variety of studies. TTiis taxonomy posits four developmental 
patterns: (1) Antisocial alcoholism, which is more frequentfy male and more frequemly 
lower dass; arises early and has an early histoiy of antisocial activity, and alcoholic or 
antisocial parents; demonstrates a continuing pattern of difficulties in adultiiood; has an 
apparentiy strong genetic component; and receives earty treatment but poor prognosis; (2) 
developmentally cumulative alcoholism, which is more often male than female but seen in 
botii; not specific to social dass; marked by adolescent problem drinking and delinquency; 
influenced by deviant parents who are, however, less aggressive than those who exhibit 
antisocial alcoholism; marked by poor career adaptation and marriage; traceable to genetic 
influences tiiough tiiese are environmentally mediated; and recog^uzed and treated late; 
(3) developmentally limited alcoholism, which is seen more often in males, not specific to 
sodal class, seems to invohre an extension of adolescent problem drinking, is assodated 
witii separation from the family of origin, and tends to recede in tiie middle twenties witii 
successful assumption of career and funily roles; and (4) negative affect alcoholism, which 
is largely female; usually middle dass; a coping response to stressfiil relationshqis, a faimiiy 
histoiy of unipolar depression, or unhappy relationships in job and marriage; marked by a 
genetic component tiiat has to do witii the regulation of mood; and recognized and treated 



Although tliese two systems are based on entirely different data, tiiey overlap 
enough to suggest that tiiey are capturing similar genotypic patterns. We do not yet have 
similar taxonomic evidence for tiie illegal drugs, nor should we expect to have them in ti)' 
foreseeable future, given the changing nature of drug use and the amount of time and 
effort it requires to accumulate sufSdent evidence. But tiiey are nevertiieless necessary. A 
great many of the arguments about the treatment of substance abuse derive from a feulure 
to break tiie categoiy of "abuser" into more specific subcategories; the variety of etiologies 
goes unnoticed. There is no reason to believe tiiat a 14-year-old, underdass, delinquent 
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alcoholic and crack user represerts the same syndrome we find in a depressed, middle-aged 
woman who did not begin drinking mitil slie felt her husband losing interest in her. Yet 
there continue to be nearly identical approaches to substance abuse, adolescent and 
otherwise, that refuse to take these differences seriously or insist that, whatever the origins, 
only certain treatments can be effective. 



The Future of Adolescent Drug Use 

Before we look ahead, we may want to look back-if only to remember that not too 
long ago we Iwed in an America essentially fi-ee of illegal drugs. David Musto provides an 
absorbing account of some of that histoiy, of a roller coaster ride from drug-using to (more 
or less) drug-free to a more recent condition, drug-drenched.i3 One would like to see 
other histories as well, histories that capture not only the medical, legal, and political 
events that Musto describes so well, but also the surrealisms, and above all, the 
recrudescence of Utopian belief that overcame so many presumably educated minds. 

Edward Shils, writing on the appeal of radical politics, has noted the growth of "the 
antinomian temptation" during the 1960's. 

The highest ideal of antinomianism is a life of complete self-determination, free of 
the burden of tradition and conventions, free of the constraints imposed by 
insticitional rules and laws and of the stipulations of authority operating within the 
setting of instimtions.~jMl human beings^e entitled to whatever any individual is 
entitled to. All human beings are entitied to be gratified as the promptings of the 
self require iti* 

Though Shils is addressing politics and its ideologies, his observations can be 
applied to the lifestyle beliefs of the time, particularly to those surrounding psychoactive 
drugs, which were to be both the exemplar and instrument of total entitiement 

Ko one will want to argue that the antinomian outiook "caused" the drug epidemic, 
but there is littie question that it rationalized the early stages and, beyond that, helped 
undo the inumme system that had kept drugs-and much else-at bay. Antinomianism did 
not limit itself to politics or drugs; it affected almost all realms of public life. Consider this 
quotation from a paper written 10 years ago: 

Among the values of traditionalism are merit, accomplishment, competition, and 
success; self-restraint, self-discipline, and the postponement of gratification; the 
stability of the family; and a belief in certain moral universals. The modernist ethos 
scorns the pursuit of success; is egalitarian and redistributionist in emphasis; 
tolerates or encourages sensual gratification; values self-expression as against self- 
restraint; accepts alternative or deviant forms of the family; and emphasizes ethical 
relativism.^ 
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That paragraph (my own) was written in an effort to explain the deterioration of 
Amencan schooling. Tht new progressivism in American education began at about the 
sa^e time as the change in sensibility-antinomian, modemist-that helped usher in the 
early phases of "enlightened" drug use. And the two were coincident not merely in time, 
but philosophically as well The doctrines justifying some modes of drug use were precisely 
those justifying the Uberation of the schools from coercive authority. TTiese doctrines held 
that the "true seT was imprisoned by the strictures, schedulings, diess codes, homework, 
and otiicr elements of focused schooling or (more diffusely) by whatever it was tiiat 
chained, oonupted, degraded, and destroyed tiie human spirit and kept all of us from being 
what we were meant to be~someone very much like, let us say ( witii littie, if any, 
exaggeration), Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart TTiose who led the psychedelic movement 
(some of whom I knew well) believed tiiat halludnogens, used properly, would liberate not 
merely goodness and spiritual wisdom, but also that epiphanic creativity previously seen 
only among the greats. 

Obviously, drug tolerance did not succeed fiilly, and enlightened tiiought did not 
acaept tiie antinomian credo in its entirely. Nevertiieless, its essentials became a pan of 
elite opinion, both with respect to tiie schools and in relation to drugs. TTiose views are 
now in retreat, as their ill effects become evident in tiie case of education, in tiie mounting 
evidence of faihire, such as tiie dreadful international conq)arisons in school achievement; 
and in the case of drug tolerance, in tiie crack crisis and tiie devastation of tiie ghetto^ Ytt 
the modernist doctrine so tiioroughly captured elite opinion tiiat its influence did not yield 
easily, not until frJhire wu painMy evident, and even tiien, grudgingly. The educational 
excellence movement was derided at its start-characterized as reactionaiy, simple-minded, 
and so on-even after the publication and unexpected success of i4 Nation at Risk, As late 
as 1984, our best universi^ presidtaits were sn^Bng scomfiilly at the'notion of a genuinely 
serious problem in the schools, and tiiat attitude has changed little since. 

Opinion concerning drugs was similarly captive to an attenuated version of tiie 
antinomian docttine, to a belief tiiat tiiough some drugs may be harmful, otiiers are 
tolerable-they do no harm, but ratiier good, in relieving tiie onerous pressures besetting 
• the young (and otiiers). To oppose tiieir use was to yield to tiie forces of "hysteria." Until a 
few yean ago, tha* position was not only commonplace, but probably dominant among 
tiiosc of advanced opinion. A book like Norman Zinberg's Dru^ Set, and Setting (1984) 
provides learned and subtie exposition of tiiat viewpointi^ The drug epidemic is viewed 
as a "vast social experiment" against which we interfere at some risk to oursehres 
ooUectively. Opposition is termed "prohibitionist"; support is called "anti-hysterical" While 
Zmberg writes as tiiough his position is beleaguered, it has been fovored by most 
academia specializing in adolescence, mental health, and associated areas. Discussions of 
drug use in recent adolescent psychology texti)ooks usually say veiy little, most texts giving 
little space to tiie topic, and use a tadt editorial voice tiiat carefully avoids opposition, 
specially to tiie use of such soft drugs as marijuana. In a recent text, Linda Nielsen makes 
tiie following points: neitiier premarital sex nor drug experimentation can be eliminated; 
adults must not aim at "scaring tiie young away from experimenting witii eitiier"; such 
efforts are hopeless anyway, since experimentation cannot be monitored or policed. In 
addition, "given tiie inherent pleasure and tiie immediate gratification that sex and drugs 
offer, it is unlikely that any amount of information and proselytizing from adults will curtaU 
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^ ^« *PP«^ to be an honest sharing of 

infonnation with adolescents in which the pros and cons of drags are presented."" 

o,.»i, Nielsen is talking about What are the pros of heroin me? What 

are the pn» of the cigarette habit? Why does she beUeve that parents are powerlS to 
Mguence their children or that adolescents are so indifferent to their parenTwnwm^ 

S V^^"* «PPUed to iensuaUty and the 

sm^Jttiaiy Ideals, which are seen to be nearly inviolate. ITiis view. usuaUy unjioken, held 
sway m our ideologies of pubUc life until recently. ^my unspoKcn. neia 

«. ^»^°<>^ history, and beyond that, is it nm 

use the term, meaning done for, finished, tap,t?1£ve we notS thi 
comer? We have indeed entered a period of good intentions and high resolve, but we 

SZah I ^ f '^"T ^ ^ will persist is thfm^eS^t S^r, 

though rt hes low at the moment This temper will sustain itself by calling attentionTthe 

ST. St^l^"'^*?^^"^" ^ explain-patienS, a bit^cSSncSiSy^ 
that we have interfered with a natural process, periiaps a vast social experiment ItJ^Lhi 
mock most efforts to inhibit drag use. TTiiiS clear ^tS^a^moSor 
antidrag sentiment Many of the academics I talk to about the drag problem make sure to 
S P^°^' ^ Say No- won't work becai^^ is too^S 

eAo^hl'^SSLT.'"^?!?'^?^ Some 
^J^^ above-that the drug-seeking drives are not fiir from inherent, 

bemg rooted in the pleasure pnnaple and hencc. in hmnan natm«, and cannot be stamped 

Str iSif T^'^ ^ P«>Pl« ^ho beHeve fervently to 

^V^J^^ histoiy-such as ethnocentrism ami reHgious zealoSy- 

can be stamped out fiurly easily. It is an especially curious view to hear ^ 
wsmopohtans, who should know that other industrialized countries have been able to keep 
^emselves drag-free, without imposing t>7anny on their citizens, and that this Nation was 
^^^n'^J^TX^*^ not so loiy ago). Curious or not, myopic or not, the view 
survives-m suspended ammation, perhaps, but easily revived. 



Gondnsions 



dm^rl"^:} "^^^ ^ ^ "^^^ Observations on the near futur ; of adolescem 
drag use, maed with some suggestions on policy: 

(1) TTiis paper has argued against the idea of adolescence as an enclave cut off 
from and resistant to adult opinion. The drag crisis that began in the 1960's had many 

provided by mfluential adult elites. 

. ,,.J3L^ "^^^J?*"^**™*^^^ since about 1980 and wiU likely 

?f * ^ ^ ^ demographic stresses 

SSl^ ^^"^ aU measures of adolescent pathology have dedined since the 

beginmng of the decade and the trend, which includes drug abiue, should persist 
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(3) A second reason for decreasing drug use is the hardening of public sentiment 
against drugs. The struggle between modernist and traditionalist opinion on the issue over 
the past two decades, now seems settled in favor of the latter. 

(4) Antidrug sentiment is increasing^ internalized, and as that happens, drugs 
lose their attractiveness. This process is most obvious in the case of cigarettes, which are 
no longer considered tenq>ting by most adolescents. 

(5) Another hopefiil sign is that the chic elites-portions of them, at any rate- 
have turned against drugs. Whereas the use of cocaine was acceptable and even de rigeur 
in show business and the fashion world at the begmning of the decade, it is now generally 
disapproved, due to mounting evidence that heavy users are unreliable employees and 
colleagues. As this trend becomes more widely Imown, drugs will be deglamorized and lose 
their appeal for some adolescent audiences. 

(6) The txpecttd gradual ebbing of demand and use we see in the adolescent 
population as a whole will not necessarily be seen throughout the cohort On the contrary, 
we may bje seeing a downward circulation of drug use and other pathologies. As the 
hazards become evidem and disincentives, such as loss of jobs, loans, licenses, are more 
widely enq>loyed, drug use may become more concentrated in the groups that are less 
re^nsrve to health information and to most disincentives. We have already seen this 
pattern in such differem domains as cigarette smoldc; and AIDS, v^ere the social classes 
that initiate hazardous recreations abandon them when the costs become apparent, while 
other strat?^ will not or cannot This is an ironic dialectic the social trickling down of these 
habits makes tiiem dedasse, hena even less attractive to tiie middle dass-this has been 
evident for some time in tobacco use among high school students and will be appzutnt for 
drug use in the future. 

(7) We must disaggregate the category "substance abuser" as a necessary first 
step toward differentiated approaches to prevention and treatment 
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FAMIUES, ADOLESCENTS, AND DRUGS: 
A REVIEW AND INTERPRETATION OF THE RESEARCH LITERATURE 

By 

AUan C Carlson 
Hie Rockford Institute 



The sociology of drug abuse in America has changed dramatically in this century. 
The use of addictive drugs in the United States, for example, reached a peak in the period 
from 1900 to 1914, with an estimated 200,000 adult citizens addicted to or regularly using 
opiates. Passage of the Harrison Act (1914) and the Narcotic Drugs Impon and Expon 
Act (1922) and organization of the Federal Narcotics Division (1920) opened a highly 
successful war on drugs. Under the flamboyant leadership of Hahy J. Anslinger, named 
Commissioner of Narcotics in 1930, a modest-sized team of highly dedicated Federal 
agents successfully reduced the number of opiate addicts (often, it is true, with scant regard 
for dvil h*berties). This resulted in a steady increase in the average age of those still 
affected. By 1940, the Division also had international drug traffic basically under control, 
and there was a growing sense "of dwindling importance around the drug question." In 
addition, psychologists and sociologists reported progress in analyzing uie causes of 
addictive behavior and identified a "basic personality defect" that seemed linked to family 
disorders. Treatment for that disoraer seemed a real possibility.^ 

It is important to note that, throughout this period, American youth were relatively 
uniffected by the use of illegal drugs and addiction. There were reports during the 1930's 
that marijuana use was extending beyond the then-marginal reahns of sailors, drifters. West 
Indians, and Mexican field hands, and finding a market among young whites, who had 
heard of the substance's reputation for "thrills" and Tricks." A few experts even fretted that 
marijuana was "a drug with a future," particularly given its ease of cultivation. But these 
developments remained minor sour notes in an otherwise successful campaign.^ 

It was not until tiie 1950's that illegal drug use among children and youtii became a 
source of considerable worry. In 1949, Anslinger estimated tiiat there were 65,000 heroin 
addicte in tiie country, half of tiiem in New York, and that tiie number seemed to be stable 
or shrinking. In 1950-51, tiiough, Newsweek magazine ran a series of increasingly 
worrisome reports on the use of heroin amon^ the young, particularly Puerto Ricans and 
blacks. Teenagers were "turning their arms and legs into pin cushions," the news weekly 
claimed.3 Other journals, including Life, helped to sound a new alarm about drugs. 

Indeed, studies began to document a changing addict population. The typical addict 
early in the century was an adult, linked for years or decades in a symbiotic relationship to 
the criminal justice systems. The new addicts, though, were primarily young minority 
males, in Northeast urban ghettos, who reporteuy stole to finance tiieir habit and totally 
rejected mainstream society. Experts also began to detect a rising sense of rebellion among 
the urban young, which tiireatened to extend beyond the slums. In a 1951 series on drug 
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use. The New York Times reported, "the most terrifying thing about this bewitching of the 
youthfuUs that it tiappens to 'normal' and average children."* A 1952 article in Science 
Digest noted, Tiard pressed to create a market, peddlers have left the slums and invaded 
middle-dass schools and neighborhoods."^ 

Despite this waxmg concern over youthful heroin use, the use of narcotics and 
halludnogens by teenagers remained a marginal phenomenon into the early 1960's. The 
Boggs Act of 1951 and the Narcotics Control Act of 1956 strengthened drug law 
enforcement by setting mandatoiy sentences for drug trafCdcers, including the death 
penalty in some cases. President Kennedy's 1962 White House Conference on Drug Abuse 
concluded that the drug problem was under contrct* and scathingly criticized the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics for overst'dting the addiction problem. New studies of the sociology of 
heroin addiction were underway, work that promised to identify linkages to famil y and 
community failures. The experts called for a diminished role by law enforcement agencies 
in the field, and inaeased attention to medical and psychologi^ treatments. There were 
few hints of what was about to come.^ 

The 1960's became a decade ahnost defined by the explosive increase in drug use 
among teenagers and young adults. Statistics give some sense of the change. In 1963, the 
Uniform Crime Reports compiled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation counted 30,000 
drug arrests throughout the Nation, a rate of 29 per 100,000 persons. By 1969, there were 
233,000 arrests, a rate of 162 per 100,000. Moreover, the composition of arrestees changed: 
the proportion of those arrested who were under age 18 increased from 6 percent in 1963 
to 25 percent in 1969; the percentage of blacks fell by half (from 26 to 13 percent), while 
the proportion of whites soared. Drug arrests continued to increase drunatically imo the 
early 1970's, reaching 642,000 nationwide, and the arrest rate for urban areas peaked at 393 
per 100,000. For dties, this figure then held steady for a period, but the increase contmued 
in suburban and rural areas through the remainder of the decade. 

The most startling aspects of this new incidence of youthful drug use were its 
concentration among the white middle class an J the array of substances being used. For 
the first time in American history, there were pro-drug advocates who enthusiastically 
embraced marijuana, LSD, and amphetamines as "good" for the mind and the soul Dmg 
use became part of a burgeoning counterculture filled with the children of suburbia, a 
symbol of rebellion against long cherished values, a sign of decay in and confusion about 
"the American way of lu^e."^ 

The unraveling of American life, reflected in the drug arrest statistics, could also be 
witnessed in trends in family life. Here, too, statistical evidence pointed to an 
unprecedented collapse cf normative social arrangements. The number of divorce 
cUmbed from 393,000 in 1960 to 1,213,000 in 1981; the divorce rate rose 140 percent The 
number of children involved in dhrorce each year climbed from 463,000 to 12 million in the 
same period. The rate of first marriage (new brides per 1,000 single women) declined 30 
percent; among women ages 20 to 24, the fall was a dnuoatic 59 percent Meanwhile, the 
birth rate tumbled from 118 births per 1000 women, ages 15 to 44, to 65.6 in 1978. The 
Nation's total fertility rate, which measures a society's success in reproducing itself slipped 
into the negative column in 1973. Even this low figure was sustained only through a 
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d^iatic inCTcas-? in the number of illegitimate births, from 224,000 in 1960 to 715,000 1 



S<Mne commentators, along with populrx wisdom, suggested that these treni. were 
related. But how? The commonsense truism that "bad homes produce drug users" had 
seemed valid in the 1550's. But in subsequent decades, pundits suggested that the 
relationship may have reversed, that the drug epidemic was destroying homes. It was dear 
that as drug use patterns had changed, so had styles of family life and child rearing. What 
relationship did these patterns of family living have to addiction and drug abuse? 

oxn. ^ question first drew systematic research attention in the late 1950's and early 
1960s, with a focus on youthful heroin usere. Attention later turned to a consiaeration of 
drug use by chfldren of the middle dass. Yet, through a curious form of self-censorship, the 
promising leads from this early work were shunted aside during the 1970's, and the "family- 
drug" question left languishing. In our decade, however, the issue bis again sparked new 
research, with results reinforcing the themes first uncovered 25 ye.-rs ago. In addition, the 
poUcy unplications of this work have come more clearly into focus. 

Protection By Families 

During the 1950-69 period, researchers in sodology and psychology who looked at 
the family-drug equation moved toward a common condusioa Family life, properly 
strucnired, could and did insulate children from drug experimentation and use; and tiie 
more traditional tiie family, the greater tiie degree of protection. 

Early work focused on tiie family of tiie heroin addict Eva Rosenfeld reported that 
flie fenuhes of addicts were characterised by parental deatii, divorce, or desertioa In tiie 
typical family, she said, tiie motiier was an immature parent who vacillated between 
rejection and possessiveness. The fatiier, if present at all, was a remote, detached figure 8 
In his renew of tiie literature on tiie subject, Natiian E Sddin of uie National Institutes on 
Mental Healtii Chnical Research Center . nphasized tiie family's crudal role in tiie 
formation of tiie addict's personaUty: Th fatiier is detached and uninvolved, while tiie 
mother, who dominate^ the family, is viewed as emotionally imuLiture, conflicted, and 
ambivalent about her fanuly role." Marriage brought "a replication of tiie original family 
dynamics, wtii a dominant, "psychosexually ambivalent" wife who perpetuated the addict's 
behavioral patterns.' 

ladorpein and coautiiors, in The Road To H: Narcotics, DeUnquency, and Social 
Foluy, offered tiie most comprehensive look at the fairdly patterns of tiie addict 
Hypothesiaag tiiat a particular personality pattern preceded addiction, Chein identified 
the characteristics of a boyhood environment likely to produce such a pattern: maternal 
hostility coupled to occasional indulgence; overanxious parental reactions and concern with 
umess; marked social and cultural disparities among parental models; lack of warmth 
between parents; inadequate gender identifications; and a distrust of prevailing social 
mstitutions. In a comparison of tiieir addict and control groups, tiie team found aU of their 
major hypotiieses "strongly supported by tiie data." Indeed, some of tiieir results were 
startiing. i or example, a fiill 97 percent of "addict families" showed a "disturbed 
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relationship" between the parents, compared to 41 percent in the control izrouo Mother 
dommanc^wasaoMmnonfeatureofadd^ TT^e strongest finlSug^^^^^ 

d«e relajoiKhip of youthful addiction to "tiie absence of a warSi relatSnSVfSier 

« fl "concealing tiieir conflicts and insecurities 

Si i responsibility, and excessive motiiering," and fetheTthS 

,Sulj5 f^?^.? ^"^^^ ^n^^** and passive in fainityS)les." OverSl for 
^t^t?T^*f^5.'^^t^^^^^^ H^^' black-tiie r^ilts shov^SSt 
^l^^nV^ ^ addiction was bom in "a malignant famihT 

Other studies from tiie period found similar results for different addict/control 
groups and substances. In his study of the abuse of meUiylamphetamine S^^^ 
reponed tiiat 41 percent of tiie users had "some definitebSatiVe^V^en^^^ 
disturbance in chfldhood"; 49 percent had suffered tiirough pSj So?^ sepSm or 

^^^'^^ ^'5 ^« 16-" Walter Cuskey and hisleiarch assSVepS cTe^ 
assooauons between family structure and addiction. Poverty, tiiey found^dd no^^use 

depiwatioiLi2 In a study of drug use at tiie University of Vermont, R.A. SteSiBen 
found tiiat Protestant and CatiioUc youtii from "coheshre famiUes" weren«s pSo dru^ 
use" (altiiough tiie relationship did not hold for Jews).i3 A stu^of 100 ffl i^«tk * 
^«itt reported that nearly two-tiiirds came from broken hom^l^Tn^^rof^^ 

^^-^^"^^ 1"^°°^ ^'"S P^«bl«°» a signifiamuoSon 

^n^h^"*^? fanuljes."i5 AIA. AUdre showed tiiat disrarbed children had poweiS^^ • 

T^^J^^"""^ ^ P°^«^ Moreover, tiiis linkage 

of gender role reversal to psychological troub'e and drug use held aaoss several catewries 

^SfoSS'Sr^"- UsingaBritishsamplefr%ml966tol?^Tet^S^^ 
n^ST ^ ^^P^^sence of a stepparem in a home doubled tiie likelihood of 
narcotic use by girls, when compared to tiie control group." 

EDstein'^JT.cS ~°P^«h«°s^«.,?t**' y ^^^-^^ ^ William Westbey and Natiian 
^r^^iS - J?"^^ organization and emotional healtii. 

Mn^ic^tl"* * ^^"^ rehitio^p" between tiie emotional weU-being of childr^ and Se 
SS^Sf S^m^nT"*^. TT^e-mostpositive" emotional climat^weretiiSeu^^^^^ 
^^^X^ / pattern." where "she UteraUy felt tiiat her husband 

^^l^f u ^ responsible for most of tiie good tilings tiiat had 

happened to her m hfe." ITiis model woman --remained deeply satisfied" withhw role ^ 
motiier and housewife . an attimde linked -witii her capacty^o pVSSe a fom. of 
o^amzationmwhich tiie members of tiie family acS^e n,ere 
X "m^5^\' T?« ^"^"^ relationship between upwardly mobile S« So e 

^ueS^W^i'L^PnTr^^ Complementinglhisviewofitemal 
inuuences, Westiey and Epstem reponed.tiiat "fatiier-led" famiUes produced 
predominantly emotionally healtiiy children," while "motiiernlomiint" families spawned 
^XLtot^f "Sharingtkmihes,"wherefatiiers^LSo^^^ 

afd iSfeSS K f ^« ^ ^Idom functioned as a group. ^ 

and when it did, not happily." In general, tiie researches concluded tiiat "tiie emotional 
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health of the chfldren is strongly affected by the mother's adequacy in her mother role. 
This [is] why the acceptance of spouse roles correlaf es with the emotional health of the 
children."i8 

Richard Blum and associates, in Horatio Alger's Children, offered the most complete 
early assessment of the relationship pf family life to drug use. Drawing his sample from 
San Mateo, CA, in the late 1960*$, Bli>m sought to iden^ the family factors that correlated 
with low risk" and "high risk" of teenage drug use, within a period of growing general 
substance abuse. Among white middle-class families, Blum found that certain qualities 
were significantly related to low risk of drug use: unquestioned belief in God; regular 
church attendance (only 7 percent of children in iow-risk families had no religious 
afGliation, compared to 49 percent of the high-risk cohort); political conservatism; a father- 
led, auUioritative structure; fathers with white-collar jobs in private business; acceptance of 
hierarciiy; subordination of personal autonomy to self-identMcation with the family group; 
family size (the more children in the family, the less risk of the use of drugs); Catholic or 
Mormon affiliation; a tendency among the women to vote [in 1968] for Republican 
candidates or George Wallace; lower relative family income; mothers more interested in 
home life; high levels of youthful obedience, respect, and self-control; fathers who quickly 
moved to protect a family member who was in some way threatened; and a deep bond to 
family tradition, where "the strength, love, and sometimes, glory of father is presented as a 
reflection of the father before hini "i9 

In contrast, families with children involved with drugs in some form or another 
(labeled "high risk") were characterized by: mothers with hobbies such as shop, mechanics, 
and competitive athletics; a higher sn^erage level of education and income; fathers with 
professional or artistic occupations and a poor opinion of the "suburbanite mentality"; a low 
level of reli^ous afGIiation; skepticism about God; "high levels of activities that take the 
mother outside the home (aspiring mothers)"; and fathers who were "overly intellectual 
[and] took on mothers' functions.*^ 

Among blue-collar white families, Blum reported similar findings: "low-risk 
mothers gave pricMiQr to belief in God, love of one's country, and having a high regard for 
law and order. Low-risk mothers gave low priority to marifniTing one's own human 
potentiaL" Meanwhile, high-risk mothers gave high priority to "understanding oneself and 
meeting "one's own human potentiaL" They were diversified, less family centered, and 
likely to rule the household." Low-risk fathers, like the mothers, gave the highest priority 
to belief in God and loving one's parents. These fathers were family-centered and 
authoritative, "and occasionally are rigid disciplinarians." Overall, "the low-risk family is 
more conventional, less permissive, more religious, more community-oriented, and 
apparently happier than is the high-risk family "21 

Indeed, Blum concluded that the traditional, tight-knit, protective family does 
succeed in protecting its children from drugs. Good families "instimte protective measures 
to ensure that external influences will not affect family unity." Low-risk families succeed by 
giving approval and love to their ^Mldren "so that the child has enough confidence to 
develop 'intestinal fortitude'...to remain steadfastly on his chosen course." Blum did point 
to the "problems" of this family form, particularly its "opposition to fitting children for 
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change- and a curious affection for George Wallace-styled populism. Yet he afSrmed that 
a certain, very traditional family structure would-on the average-successfully immunize 
children against illegal drug use.22 ^ "^miuiu^ 

A Curious Silence 

For some time, though, few researchers foUowed Blum's lead. The influence of 
^ * research problem ahnost disappeared from the Uteramre 
during the 197(rs. There were a handful of studies, such as that of Tolone and Dermott. 
which found that drug use among high school students was significantly related to 
membership in "lew intact fiuailies" and lack of closeness to parents.23 Yet more common 
were conclusions that a mother's marital status or employment had TitUe or no influence 

S?n<!?Sf ^1^5°^ ^ ^ "^"^^ "^^^^ °^ importcnce than 

In a hri!ISit°(S? * P">Wem of assessing social causality. 

In a briUiant 1965 amde for Social Pn>blems,T^^^ns Hirschi and HaWc. Selvin outlined 
the logic^ difficulties that plagued research on juvenile delinquency, where six "false 
cntem of noncausality" were commonfy used to deny any relationship between delinquent 
aos, mcludmg drug use. and factors such as broken homes, poverty, and working mothers. 
It these £alse cntena were applied systematicaUy to any field of research, the authors 
Showed^ no statistical relatioroship would survive the test, and poUcv makers would be 
cnppled.26 While by no means unique to the 197(ys, the tendency to dismiss -broken 
beSi^o?^i]Sttu^°°^*'^" ^ meaningless variables in the understanding of youthful 

linn. ^«">ng, if less directiy demonstrable, was the influence of ideology during the 
1970 s, which may have discouraged-directly and indirectly-the pubUcation of materteJ 
that imphatly affirmed to traditional family life. In a decade culturaUy dominated by self- 
acttiahzers, populations»ntrol enthusiasts, sexual Uberationists, and vocal feminists, the 
Blum brok an embarrassment More characteristic of the culturalty correct message 
was the family-hfe curriculum for high school students proposed by Heanor Macklin. It 
was necessaiy. she said, to abandon lingering attachment to th£ traditional family (adults 
mar^ sonaeone of the opposite sex. have children, remain faithful, and Uve togeier until 
deato) m favor of "education for choice." TTiis would include an afBnnation of 
childlessness, presentation of the "single parent family" as a "viable lifestyle," training of 

?i?n5?*S^*? "l^u^. ^ ^^^^ suppon for the gay-rights 

agenda. Each chUd should learn to write his or her own "lifestyle so^t" A single duldfor 
example, might "choose to stay single, have chadren. coparent, make a perman^t 
commitment, be sexually nonexclusive, have a same-sex parmer, and Uve communaUy."28 

Family sociology textbooks from the 1970's more clearly revealed the sociological 
profession s desertion of prevailing American norms. Those published before 1972 
continued to view the middle-class nuclear family-essentially Blum^ low-risk unit-as the 
actual and desirable American norm. Those appearing after 1972 abandoned this model, 
turning mstead to new, experimental modes of behavior. 
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Ira Reiss's 1971 text, The Family System in America, for example, stressed the 
continiiity and stability of the middle-class family model The traditional family unit 
formed the book's ordering principle and was used to identify deviant behavior such as 
premarital pregnancy and homosexuality. Reiss then saw the rest of the worid as moving 
toward the American model However, in his 1976 edition (revealingly pluralized as 
Fanufy Systems in America), Reiss emphasized that "choices in all stages of the family are 
now legitimate far beyond what they were just 5 or 10 yean ago." TTie traditional family no 
longer served as the ordering principle of his text Indeed, there were no longer any famUy 
norms: 'Wearenowinvohredinasodetywithavarie of lifestyles that necessitates that 
people be able to feel that their lifestyle is proper to tnem, even though it mav not be a 
proper lifestyle for other people." 

Bert Adams, in his 1971 text, The American Family: A Sociological Interpretation, 
described a traditional American family norm that, "[bjarring a major historical 
upheavaUs likely to persist over the ne^t generation."* Sue! an upheaval apparently 
occurred, for his 1976 edition, 27ie Family: A Socbhgical Interpretation, stressed 
iifS^^^** to nuclear family and the need for personal choice of an appropriate family 

Gerald Leslie, in his 1967 edition of The Family in Social Context, declared that the 
"white, Anglo-Saxon. Protestant, middle-class family is a kind of prototype for the larger 
society.Jts patterns are 'ideal' patterns for much of the nonwhite. non-Anglo, non- 
Protestant, nonmiddle-class scgmert of the population.«Jn 20th-ccntuiy America, h wever, 
an increasing proportion of the population is achieving the ideal" The values found in this 
ideal family included marriage as the dominant life goal for men and women; marriage 
based on love and free choice; the expectation that marriage should produce happiness for 
both partners; the belief that life has much to offer the young; the idea that childhood 
should be protected and prolonged; the confinement of sexual relations to marriage; the 
belief that husbands and whres have traditional roles to play; and the idea that individual 
fulfillment should be sought in family living. 

Leslie's 1976 edition, though, not only discarded the middle-class family as a cultural 
model, but also attributed new values to the middle class family that were radically 
different from those in his 1967 list These included equality of the sexes, involving the 
egalitarian division of tasks between men and women; democracy in all status and power 
roles among and between parents and children; permissive mate sclecticn. including free 
sexual experimentation for youth and the right of mea and women to eujoy sex; a st?ong 
emphasis on conjugal companionship; and a turn to divorce if counseling failed.29 

By the end of the decade, though, the tide of this orthodoxy had passed. A new 
round of research and analysis focused on the family and drug use made its appearance, 
studies that reinforced the themes in earlier work. 

Denise Kandel, for example, reported on recent studies that linked marijuana 
initiatioii to maternal unconventionality, passivity, and lack of involvement in their 
children's activities. Adolescents from "coaventional" families, it appeared, did internalize 
negative attitudes toward deviant activities such as illegal drug use that gave them real 
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protection.^ A study of high school students in rural Ohio found that youth from homes 

atoohoL3i MateiMl power over children, as perceived by adolescents, another stud - 
showed, was sigmfiantly related to family religious belief, but not to the mother's 

coauthors found that, among adolescents from 

^.r^^^^ S??^" ? °^J»»°a (the control group) had fathers who centered 
2:Tc^f ^ ^^^^^ and who complemented 

tn oit^^fT*^ ^ University of Michigan assessed the relationship of drugs 

to alternative hymg arrangements among recent high school graduates. They found that! 

of'^Sh^^^K "^"^^ ^^^^ ^ that^age ?^oui5^e«o^ Sy out 

of h^gh sdiool had a similar effect while cohabitation inc^d flle^ drug use" and tiiat 
homemakers were the occupational group showing tiie sharpest dedine in drug usage.34 

h«rf -,f^^*^*°^ ^.^"P^^ Whiteman, and Gordon found that adolescents who 
had affectionate maternal relations," who were "conventional" and who had stria 

^J?*?."^^'* sigmficantiy less likely to use iUicit drugs.35 Psychologists at the 
J of.Cahforma causaUy tied family failure to yomig pereons' sense of Tloss of 

r^m lSi^^!!ST'^^" "^"^ ^ uscaTMeanwhile, a serie. uf new 

r^rts hnted p^ental attachment to and nurturance of children with a diminished 
propensity for substance abuse.37 «i**mi«iicu 

*.i.H.>H^^* spedficaUy at family structure, a research team headed by Alfred Friedman 
SSS^^*"'^^^'"",^^^^^® adolescents admitted into drug treatment programs, 
seekingtofindvanationsmthemtensityorseverityoftheuseofinegaldr^^^ AmoM 
f^AfrrT^^.?^"^^^^'^ a significant negative rektionship between drug usage 
and famdy si» (the more siblings and extended family members in tiie home, the lowe? the 
IE °i ^ ^ indication tiiat any inconsistency between parents (such as a 
iSiPffl T °™8« °r a wiac gap between parents' educational levels) is associated 
ToL 15?/™*."* "^^^"^ "^^^ spedficaUy to tiie question of the broken 
di^Str^^JT^ group distinguished homes broken by iparation and divorce from those 
S^fSl^* **^°^*P"f°^ They found a highly significant relationship between 
i^?*nl^'J?*'i^ " 13.1, p<.001) and divorce ("P 

^A%. Sf.l^ 1 -^^i "o^f* there was no significant linkage between illegal drug use 

Todul^T^ll^';^''^'^ "'^^ ^« — triuma 

f.rr,iu.^^^ recent artides by Kazuo Yamaguchi and Denise Kandel have carried the 
^3;^^^.**"?^°° that individual steps toward construction of a 

^tional famify unit wiU actuaUy and causaUy reduce drug use. In an important 1985 
arncte for JheAmencan Journal of Sociology, they suggest that "conventional family roles" 
and manjuana use are mcompatible. Looking at cross^onai samples, tiiey note tiiat the 
SlSr^^^^K^" «»°^"tly im^ersely related to marriage. whSe^litivety related to 
SI^ o?u^ cohabitation. Assummg tiiat individuals wiU work to mmimize role conflict, 
mey asic wnetiier the acts of marriage and conception of a child might reduce marijuana 
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use. Using a sample of U25 young adults, they found that the use of marijuana delayed 
marriage (p<. 01) and strongly deterred childbearing (p<.001). Indeed, Yamaguchi and 
Kandel discovered that continued marijuana use bad the highest predictive effect for 
divorce and avoidance of parenthood of any of the variables they smdied. However, their 
hypothesis that prior steps toward conventional family status might reduce drug use also 
held. They found that men were likely to stop marijuana use in the year preceding 
marriage and in the year after becoming a parent within marriage. Women, meanwhile, 
were likely to stop marijuana use in the years both before and after marriage, "with further 
mtensification of this trend during the year preceding the birth of their first child." The data 
also indicated that marriage led "to a strong reduction in the propensity to initiate 
marijuana use" among women. In short, their work suggested that the acts of marriage and 
parenthood reduced drug use, even within the young age cohort used in their sample.39 

The implication of this work, like that of earlier decades, is that the incidence of 
future drug use will be significantly related to the proportion of traditional (once, 
conventional) families within the population. The sum of the research data is 
unambiguous: children are insulated from the use of illicit drugs within intaa families that 
are father-led, where mothers give their first priority to homs-cdntered activities, where 
religion is an active and vital force, and where one finds numerous siblings and meaningful 
linkages to other relatives. Conversely, drug use by children and adolescents wiU thrive in a 
society characterized by divorce, cohabitation, out-of-wedlock births, and men and women 
who give highest priority to activities and interests outside the home. These implied 
hnkages help explain the apparent stabilization, or decline, in youthful drug use that has 
been seen in this decade. After the startling changes in family strucmre and life seen in the 
1960-80 period, several key indicators have since stabilized, or nuned in a mors healthy 
direction, including the divorce and birth rates. Whether this "nodest reversal is a 
harbinger of the fiiture, or merely a pause in the progressive unravelii^ of American social 
life, remains to be seen. The implication of the research reviewed in this paper, though, is 
that the answer to that question will largely determine the parameters of the youth drug 
problem in the 1990's and beyond. 

Government As Cause and Cure 

A possible response by policy makers to this research, though, is "so what?" The 
disintegration of family life in this country, they might say, is a development independent of 
Government, caused by long-term forces such as urbanization, secularization, aad adults' 
free choice of individual autonomy over the restricdve bonds of traditional family life; even 
if it wanted to, there is little that Government could dc io support the traditional family in 
the face of these trends. This answer assumes that actions cf Federal and State 
Governments both can be and are unrelated to recent family trends. However, neither 
assumption holds. First, it is folly to assume that an instimtion the size of our trillion-dollar 
Federal Goyermnent does not exert a myriad of direct and indirect influences on family 
hfe. These impacts certainly vary fi-om family to family, but they are -with equal certainty- 
undeniable. The same generalization would hold for the States, particularly when looking 
at agencies devoted to public education and child protection. Second, it is possible to 
identify a wide variety of actions by Federal and State Governments that have impinged on 
the freedom and autonomy of the traditional family. While there have always been 
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T^TJ^' frequently including "family failure," the net impact has been 

to dmumsh the veiy qualities that insulate children from drug abuse. For example, there 
Snt^f"^"^"^ 3?*™*^« conservative and hT)eral sentiments, that the Nation's 
s^S^^^f.'^^?i'*^P? ^'"^^^ traditional family life. As one recent document 
tJZIfSi,!?"';?^"'*" have come to see existing welfare policy as toxic; they beUeve 
that It IS damagmg the very poor it intends to help."^ /ucucvc 

confi,JSi5? line. Randal Day of Washington State University has identified an emerging 
^^^^^^J^^ traditional families. With a father as prim^ 

. A^!^T^u^ secondary child caretaker, and a mother as primary chfld ca?eSand 
l,^K"'"£f ' egalitarian families. whWrnin and wo^^nSe^- 

equal breadwmners and child caretakers; and (3) the mother^tatenihild family where 

SSSS^JSS^'??* "^f!" '"PP°" State, through Aid to Families 

ISilS?^ Chfldren, food stamps, housing supplements, and related benefits. WhUe 
"^T^ "^'P^ (traditional) family form protects chUdren from iUegal 
dn^ usage and the latter two forms do not, recent State encouragemem has been direaed 
m favor of e^tarian and mother-State^hfld families. Day wortes, in partiaSa? olcr 

cMdren dL-ecJr plus chUdren of other men indirectly via taxation. His plight has been 
eased neither by sympathetic publicity nor by Govemmem poUdes desimed to relax the 
economic vise in which he has been placed."<i aesignea to relax tne 

tr,H.Hn^S Federal income redistribution poUdes have ah» had a negative impact on 
tradition^ famihes^ TTie payroU tax has dimbed from a maximum cf $MS in 1965 to 143 
percent of mcome (up to $6,400) in 1988. Meamvhile, the 1960^ period also wimessed a 
dramauc shift m the burden of the Federal income tax. Single persWand wS^^^^^^^ 
without diildren saw no diange in their average Federal inwme tax ra^ How^f a 
SS"fn?,f*??i* "^^^ ^^"^^ *^*™8e tax rate dimb 43 percent For a finily 
TiKniT ^ f * staggering 223 p.«rcent These shifts in tax burdei 

S5 &??„'^S^^^^° ^n""* ti^^o^ families, combined to reduce real disposable 
fandy mcome m this period. Between 1967 and 1984. the total Federal tax burden rose 
from 6 to 13 percent of mcome for low-income families, from 10 to 17 percent for middle 
mora« famihes. and from 13 to 20 percem for families of modest wealth. Over the same 

fr^?** P^!^ 5**^ °^ ^t*» child^ increased by only 4 

percent After taxes, therefore. famiUes with diildren were, on the average, iorse off than 

l^Z f^J" P^'' ^""^ ^ Susan Waditer offered a sMpshot of the net 

effert of these Government-mduced income transfers between generations. ITiey found 

i!S l!l P*'**"^ ^ worth during that relatively short 6- 

year q)an. Among persons aged 55 to 64, the increase was 33 percent Hiese gains 
contrast with a 12 percem decrease in net worth for persons aged 25 to 34. and a 
remarkable 34 percent decrease among yoi:ng adults aged 17 to 24. Simply put 
Government-mduced mcome transfers have made the creation and maintenance of a 
traditional familv more difficult^ "**uuicnancc oi a 
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Federal labor policy has had a similar bias against traditional family life. Since the 
mid-1950's. Federal policy has increasingly viewed full-time mothers as a "waste of human 
resources" and a rich potential source for new labor. In the 1955-57 period, the National 
Manpower Council, funded by the Ford Foundation and based at Columbia Univeisity, 
undertook an indepth smdy of "Womanpowcr." The Eisenhower Administration offered its 
support, including personnel from the Army and the Department of Labor. While the 
resulting report was carefully written and nuanccd, basic themes were dean "the weight of 
tradition" cramped the life choices and career opportunities of women; "die attimdes of the 
soaety" toward die role of women in family life "are deeply rooted and resist change, but 
they are far from immutable"; vocational educators and school officials must impart "the 
revolution in women's employment to tiieir students"; girls must be encouraged to enter 
technical and scientific occupations; the trend toward early marriage must be reversed.*^ 
Federal stamtes during die 1960's and earfy WVCs woriced to implement tiiis vision: The 
Equal Pay Act of 1963; Titie Vn of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; The Equal Opportunity 
Act of 1972; and Titie IX of tiie Education Amendmehts of 1972. Care was usually taken 
to emphasize tiiat women choosing to devote pan of their lives to childrearing and 
homemaking were not being discouraged; free choice was the stated goal Yet, in 1981, the 
U.S. Commission on Qvil Rights declared, "women's traditional family role-and in 
particular their responsibility for childcare-constimtes a significant barrier to equal 
opportunity." The panel's report used die fact tiiat many women still chose to be full-time 
motiiers as prima fade evidence that women were discriminated against The report noted, 
for example, tiiat "mothers are tiie group of women least likdy to be in tiie labor force," 
which it viewed as proof of discrimination. The report also stated that tiie subsidy provided 
to the middle class by the childcare tax credit was so low "tiiat some women may still 
choose to remain at hr e ratiier tiian to seek employment" The very existence of 
traditional mothers now seemed an affront to basic civil rights.^ 

Even tiie exercise of the State's police power over famttics could be seen as 
undermining the very family form best able to protect children from tiie use of illidt drugs. 
There has been growing attention, in recent ',\:ars, to evidence of "abuse of tiie child abuse 
laws." According to some recent estimates, tiiere are 600,000 to 1 milhon cases of false 
abuse charges brought each year, unfounded allegations tiiat drag thor ;ands of new 
American families through tiie indignities and subtie terrors of a Gove»iiment investigation 
into tiieir character.^^ There is growing evidence, moreover, tiiat the very act of 
mtervention into families may actually inaease levels of family disruption and child abuse. 
In one smdy, tiie inddence of "rebattering" among families supervised by State autiiorities 
was 60 percent; among families in a control group witiiout supervision, tiie "rebattering" 
rate was only 30 percent State interveners, it seemed, disrupted parental autiiority 
patterns and increased parent-chUd tensions.^ Such results have led psychiatrists Joseph 
Goldstein, Anna Freud, and Albert Sohiet to condude that the State policing of families 
tiirough tiie courts and child welfare agendes is a net force for harnu "The law does not 
have tiie capadty to supervise tiie fra^e, complex interpersonal bonds between child and 
parencThe State is too crude an instrument to become an adequate s'ibstimte for flesh 
and blood parents."*'' 




«,n^Hn? ^ Of these arguments, a rational response is that certain societal goals are 

redistnbution aimed at social justice; old-age secnrity; lifestylelnd 
cSS^Jin ^k'"^!!?^ P"°"*y State over parents in the con^ol of 

«tiS^**^f*^ conclusion of this paper, though, is that according these goals 
supwior status wiU predictably result in a much higher level of illegal (Jug use among 
^^TT^ Traditional famiUes, the researcTshows, do insukte^el^SilTer ^ 

N°°^«>f>°al» innovative, or nonfamily fonns of child rearing apparently 
not But If the supcnor goals are reducing the use of illegal drugs and^g Americans 
m^immn freedom to order their own liv^ there is an allematbe sodS^f nd^ ?^ 
agenda recogmzes the wisdom of an observation made by Urie Bronfenbreuner in 1970: 
sS. «nH^r T ^T^"" P"«"«J ^« ^ between society on one 

h^^lS? ^ Govermnent's capadty to 

barm the family is vast, its abiUty to help is limited. It involves: 

of the FeLn.iTj^ r^"«"~^»f«l<>n.c!»iWren. As partial compensation for the massive shift 
?hVr« t« burden onto famiUes since 1960, and with the general goal of reducing 

JoufdTd'^^'ilP- "'""".^ ^ °' '^^'^ meiures ^ 

? State-imposed financial pressures on young families. The personal 

JS?''?-^ ""^^^^ ^ ^""^ dependent diildren only, could be doubled to $4,000. The 

cS?e S^S^L'^H*^^ "^"""^^ nonparental care, 

and otSnt^ ™? ? universal, refundable credit set at a fixed am6unt-say $500- 

Z for each preschool child. A universal Dependent Child Credit of $600 per child 
could be created, refundable up to the total value of the parents' payroU tax. 

level fi?ahti„5^^^^?*"'*^""°°^^'^**- Reforms, primarily at the State 
m JZ • "°P^°^«d screemng tedmiques on diild-abuse "hotlines" (the source of 

^1^^^^^°"^^' """^^ "omative and predse legal definitions of neglect and abuse; 
^f^T ^^8^ 5.«P^?«°^o°. niles of evidence, and due-process in diild removal 
for^.!i?^-' ""^^ State therapists liable to dvil action by parents; and ensuring respect 
for plurahstic patterns of childrearing. ^^i^uwujj.capcci 

wh.ro thL^t^ 'I'^T P™'**y '° reconstructing viable families, in areas 

^^^i JL T?^!? ""iwierelass" of mother-State^hild fiuniUes now predominate The 
central goal should be employmem opportunities for young men, particularly minorities. 

nthor. ^Tu ^ '° Governmental campaigns that promote certain lifestyles over 
rrS^. . ^^^''^ promotion of employment patterns, diildcare choices, and gender 
SSri^nc ^'°P"f^ State activity. Sudi matters should be left to the free choice of 

f1SttvSt!?m,?H h'"*'"^ P?"^ "^^^y' °»"«^) ^^^^ 0° private 

mSr^^H?:- do so m as neutral a mamier as possible. On a more carefully targeted 

S2 be^otS^^^ ^ T'^'^^r «^ drug use. I would affinn what 

^ul«^ of 5,„^»f ? ' ^^j'"- "^^^^ been scant attention to the 

fS ^ttit^^^i^ ''^^^"" ^'S'^ ^ on youthful drug use.46 Concerning 

eSid«J«rf^ w ' 5 ^ of the influence of 

S^?^^t 1 ^^'^^ veiy deprived populations, there are indications 

faSw^™ n?^^T?? °"?^5-^^ °o one knows); the impact of the two-career 

tamily form on drug abuse (a few existing studies suggest a relationship); ihe relative 
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influence of joint custody awards in divorce proceedings on children's drug behavior; the 
impact of "wbrkfiare" programs on the drug patterns of children with welfare mothers; and 
the benefits relative to drug use derived from early marriage. These are hard questions, for 
the results may run counter to prevailing currents of ideas. The ultimate question may be 
whether we consciously want to hold our children hostage to these constraints of ideology. 
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DRUGS, PEER GROUPS, AND SCHOOL COMMUNITIES 

By 

Nathan Glazer 
Harvard University 



I concentrate in this paper on drug use, not on "substance abuse." Despite the 
tendency in research to conflate all forms of "substance abuse," I believe that there is an 
important difference between the use of what we commonly understand as drugs and the 
use and abuse of alcohol and tobacco, and that if we ignore this difference our efforts are 
likely to be confused and less effective than they might be. "Substance abuse" is an odd 
term that equates alcohol, tobacco, illegal drugs, and drugs available by prescription or 
over the counter. There are reasons why one niay be tempted to make such an ominum 
gatherum. Arguably, the abuse of alcohol leading to drunk'^n driving and alcoholism affects 
more Americans adversely than the use of legally banned drugs, and with greater overall 
costs to the society. One may be able to make the same argument about tobacco. In terms 
of damage to individuals and society, there may be no great difference between alcohol, 
tobacco, and illegal drugs. 

But key differences in the history and social meaning of the three "substances" make 
a generalized attack likely to sow confusion in the minds of youth. The use of drugs and 
addiction to drugs are not part of our culture, not integrated into our customs and lives and 
family and religious celebrations-drug use comes to us as purely external sensual 
gratification, with no redeeming virtue. By contrast, the use of alcohol is sanctioned by 
millennia of use, incorporated into the religious practices of both Christians and Jews, part 
of the substance of daily life for millions of Americans, and an accepted element in 
celebration. Whatever the consequences of alcohol abuse, which affects only a fraction of 
alcohol users, I do not believe alcohol can be rooted out of a culture in which it has played 
an organic and central part for centuries and millennia. Tobacco has a shorter history in 
our culture, but it too is integrated into legitimate customs and used in a way that illegal 
drugs are not 

Because of the longstanding legitimacy of alcohol and tobacco, parents and other 
adult authority role models may well be users of alcohol and smokers of cigarettes, nipes, 
and cigan. In doing so, they do not break the law, in contrast to drug use. We depend on 
parents and other adult figures-policemen, probation officers, therapists, youth workers-to 
play a key role in the eradication of drug use. For them to be effective, there should be as 
little ambiguity and confusion in student attitudes to them as possible. To conflate drug, 
alcohol, and tobacco use is to undermine student jnfidence in authority figures and 
reauce the effectiveness of their efforts to combat drug use, enabling young people to 
counter antidrug messages by arguing, "you're another" or "plq^idan, cure tltyself " 
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aimhni^«?f^^^^ cducational and regulatory efforts between iUegal drugs and 
Jl??! ^obaccojs not to propose exempting alcohol and tobacco use frSm criticism 
Mui reguladon m schools. It is pcrfectiy legitimate to impose a minimum age liS^for^se 
(as our Statt» do with alcohol) and to further limit use in^ools on the bafis oT 
eduwtional functoon. Many educators ban knitting and eating in class for reasons tiiat have 
noJung to do with the legitimacy of tiiese activitiS elsewhere* Neverthele^ ev« wmS^^^ 
advise agamst drinking and smoking, and ban it in tiie controlled emoronnSit of tiie 
pto! """^ """^^ ^ Wtim^ mider certain circumstances of age and 

Our stance must be very different in tiie case of illegal drugs. With drugs, our 

^?e°&SL!Sr*^*^^^^^ Itisnot 

emoronment, where one teaches what is right and lawful, for 
teachcK and admmistrators to make adjustments and modifications £t depend upon 
circumstances-to tolerate some use, or modest use. or balanced use. It would be as if one 

Th™ ? '^'^^ "^S* "^"^^ of fellow.i5tudents or teachers, based on 

judgment and cu'iaunstances. 

Inevitably, our teachings on alcohol and tobacco must be more modulated tiian our 
eachmg on drugs. It would be quite legitimate, for example, to argue fo? a doSrineT 
rojonable- alwhol and tobacco use, related to age, plai, drcZuacc, anS A^Uke 
ThK would con^me re^ for, or at least tolerance of. moderate use by adult role models 

legal sanctions such as tiie ban on tiie sale of alcohol to those mider 18 or 21. 

th.ir fjSS!!*^*! f^^^^^t agencies tiiat research "substance abuse" combine 

hSSfL°° ^ ^^"^ and drag use often in tiie same reports, is tiiat physicians 
r^c^^^ "P^"^ seeoommon dangers in aU forms of substance^e. But Lftiier 
f!^ 'J Tf?^ would like to see drags of one kind or anotiieT 

L^S^^^/^hif !k • ^ ^ ^ exaggerated and tiiat "responsible use" 
fi5^r;!:K^!!^?i*'**' ^ "8"^ ^ similarity in motivation in the use of 

alcohol, tobacco, and drags. If alcohol and. tobacco ai e used, and have bad healtii 
consequences only when used to excess, why not "responsible" use for drags? Much of tiie 

^^S^f"'^^ • ^"^T^ ^ ^^y. ^ this position. For 

J5 «»J«reme ose, since tiie autiiors are comiected witii tiic 

mJSfnSr J^I ^"5?"^ °^ Winter Park, Colorado-consider some 

^wnsfromDmgEducation: Q)««tfa«rfA/rtfcafa, by Daniel Girdano and Dorotiiy 

Recreational drag use mgbe normative in youtii as it is normative to adult American 
society. Accordingly, an HEW drag education research project concluded. "Drag 
education should jettison tiie goal of prcvention...ratiier tiian embark upon a faflure- 
°f*^!i^V ? * ^«*y free from dnig use~a proposed idyUic island awash in 

SS™^?'^^^^^^^ THesLerepon noted 

tiuit 50 percem of y outii and 75 percem of tiie teachers in tiieir study population 
reported personal drag use as recreational in nature. In accordance, the averag 
American household has 30 drags in its cupboards and cabinets. Defining an occasional 
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nip or toke by a curious or pleasure-seeking teenager as a drug problem and setting a 
goal of total eradication of all drug use is foolhardy and defies attainment If drug use 
were totally wiped out, it would be for the first time in history, for drugs are very much 
an accepted part of the American lifestyle. Drugs are, after all, manufactured in large 
numben, advertised, and used by most of us daily. To single out one segment of the 
drug-using population or one particular class of drugs as socially unacceptable and 
educate for eradication is a difBcult, if not unethical, position for drug education 
programs to take. 



Drug education can (a) supply information as to what a particular drug can do and what 
it is unable to do, (b) analyze motivations, separating underlying need fiilfiUment from 
socially acceptable excuses, and (c) provide stimulus for smdents to clarify their values 
concerning health, risk-taking behavior, and drugs, so that rational decision making 
processes can be developed.^ 

The authors urge a "values-clarification" approach to drug use: "This approach 
respects individual bsUefs, attittides, and values and asks each person to clarify in his or her 
own mind (a) what is important, (b) how one has decided what is of importance, and (c) 
whether he or she acts to affirm that importance."2 A somewhat more mainline approach 
to drug education similarly places illegal drugs in the spectrum of acceptable normal 
behavior 

TTie search for comfort in something external is often rooted in early childhood. Many 
of us remember times when we were in tears because we couldn't stay outside and play 
longer with our jEriends or Mommy was too busy to hold and love us. We may have been 
given a lollipop or some other sweet as a pacifier....The sugary treat meant security, love, 
freedom from anxiety^. we grew, our need for the drug stayed with us....We 
Americans consume 40 or 50 tablespoons of it daily..-Sugar is not the only great 
American pick-me-up. How many of us can get by without our morning dose of "speed" 
(better known as co£fee)?...Caffeine can even produce withdrawal symptoms...[that 
indicate] physical addiction....There is another legal drug..jucotine...J^)irin is a drug 
canonized [sic] by media and the family doctor.^Young people today are up against an 
adult society which gives its stamp of [approval to] its own list of drugs. Those 
substances are labeled legaL...Many kids today who are drug users (not necessarily 
otmers as yet) have called attention to the hypocrisy...."! do my drugs, you guys do yours. 
Why do you put us down just because you don't like what we use?" There is some truth 
m that statement Where do we draw the fine between intelligent drug use and abuse?3 

Certainly, the point of positing these equivalences is not to turn children against coffee, 
sugar, and aspirin, but to argue that drugs are not so bad. 

Mevertheless, while I would insist that there must be major differences in how we 
should teach about or control use of alcohol and tobacco and how we teach ?bout or 
control use of illegal drugs, the results of attempts to change public behavior m the use of 
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aiqr one of these substances may tell us something about what might be effective for 
another. . 



TTie long-term decline in smoking, and the long-term shift from high to low alcohol 
content dnnlcs (wine. Tight" whiskeys, "light" beer), is somewhat encouraging. 
Undoubtedly, aU forms of education-including school education-that teach the dangers of 
alcohol and smoking have contributed to this decline, and some techniques, according to 
rwearch stuJ'es, -.eem to have directly observable effects. For exan^le, Michael D 
Khtzner tells us, "Programs employing models in person or on film have demonstrated 
Mme success m reducing cigarette smoking [here he refers to work by Moskowitz and 
Bukoski], and Piper and Mobers (a further reference] report preliminary smdies that 
suggest short-term reduction in alcohol and marijuana use."* The steady exposure to 
iMormation on the health dangers of tobacco use, and the reduction of promotional 
advertismg that presents attractive figures using tobacco, has had some effect One expects 
and hopes that the current, overwhehning flood of negative pubUcity and information on 
drugs will have a similar effect in time. 

More significant than the changing images in media messages, particularly in the 
case of tobacco, is that we have begun to instimtionalize-after an antismoking campaign 
now 20 years old-the feelmg that smoking is not only unhealthy for the smoker and those 
around hun, but also bad form and a sign of lack of self^ontrol in the user. In contrast to 
the messages on agarette packages and on the news, we now have the more potent 
messages of mdividuals showing distaste for smoking and groups insisting on a smoke-free 
envirciinent, and doing so with a sense of righteousness and self-confidence. They are 
imposing noinis, in face-to-face behavior. In a section of his research summary tiUed 
Stiategies focused on the peer group," Klitzner reports the significant effects of peer 
pressure on smoking behavior 

This certainly alerts us, as woulr*. any general consideration of drug use, to the 
significance of changes in attimdes, and consequent effects in controlling behavior, in 
grourts linked by acquaintanceship and friendship, a peer-group, as one of the key areas for 
pcMSible effective antidrug programs. And if it is, one sees a possible distinctive role for 
schools m antidrug education and the inculcation of antidrug behavior. 

programs against drugs emphasize the importance of a 
conjrehensive attack on drugs, which is, of course, true: schools cannot do it aU. One 
needs no special insight to realize that effectwe antidrug education in the schooU can only 
function as part of a larger environment in which antidrug messages are common and 
uniform m teaching the dangers and negative consequences of drug use, in which law 
enforcen-ent agencies operate effectively to enforce the laws against drug-dealing and drug 
use, m which parents are uniform in their opposition to drug use and in monitoring 
children's behavior, and in which tiie school-on which aU tiiese influences play to create an 
antidrug culture-teaches and disciplines to prevent, lead children away from, and indeed, 
punish drug use. Still, in tiiemselves, schools offer a peculiarly focused environment for the 
antidrug enterprise. 
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Consider, for example, the fact that even though we must count crucially on parents 
to be effective preventers of drug use, they are inaeasingly hampered in this effort by well 
known changes in the family. In large cities, half the children in public schools may come 
from single-parent families. The overburdened single parent has less opportunity to teach 
and exert discipline o^-er the child. This simple reduction in the number of parent role 
models damages the transfer of norms of behavior from one generation to the next. Worse, 
many parents, including single parents, use drugs themselves. On the heels of whatever 
plague that has created a majority of single-parent families among blacks in central cities, 
the new epidemic of crack has led to rampant addiction among mothers in minority 
communities, resulting in reduced care or even abandonment of children by the single 
parents forced into coniplete responsibility for teaching and control by the widespread 
refusal of fathers to maintain a steady presence and influence with their children.5 

In the majority of cases where two parents are found, mothers now work, which 
reduces the time and energy they have to supervise and control children. Whether we have 
one parent or two parents, and whether both .work or not, we must continue efforts to urge 
parents-as ail drug control programs do-to watch their children, argue against any drug 
use, and call in social rehabilitation agencies to help with their children's drug problems. 

Unfortunately, tiie family is all too easily evaded by the child today. Otiier teachers 
are available, and their teaching often fosters drug use. Some elements of popular culture, 
largely underground now, still project a picture of drug use as widespread, understandable, 
and glamorous. And the culture of tbs street, with its armies of drug dealers, surrounds 
inner-city youth, particularly minority youth. An antidrug education program cannot 
concentrate on everything. The prodrug messages in popular culture should be extirpated, 
as should the steady offer of drugs from the pervasive drug-dealing enterprise. But the 
foimer are protected by tiie First Amendment, and tiie latter hy tiie Fifth. The police of 
every great city insist tiiat tiie total removal of drug dealers is impossible.^ Even individual 
city blocks and small areas cannot, it seems, be made drug-free. Why they cannot is no 
mysteiy: Whatever the formal punishments for drug-deaUni^ passed by State and Federal 
legislators, the law is hampered by tiie civil-rights protection available to all, including 
drug-dealers; by the protection offered to juveniles, who, we are now informed, play an 
important role in drug-dealing enterprises as lookouts and direct dealers;^ by the inability 
of overwhelmed police departments to maintain a constant vigii; by the laws restricting 
what kind of evidence, obtained in what way, may be constitutionally used a^riust suspects; 
and by the limited number of police, prosecutors, judges, and jail cells. 

We are assured on every hand that tightening the screws of legal enforcement is 
impossible, because it requires too many police officers too many prosecutors, too many 
judges, too maity jail cells, too maity probation officers, too many changes Ib a complex web 
of criminal law that now leans heavily toward tiie protection of the accused and is sustained 
by a lajge body of Legal Aid lawyers paid for by the public, who consider tiieir task not to 
punish law breakers but to use the panoply of available protection to keep their clients free 
and to protect them, to the limit of tiieir. ability, from whatever charge the police and 
prosecutors bring. 
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™ «J^^.?^^^ ^^ "^^^^ ^ fr^™ famiUes-though we should not 

S?h??±','^^ "^^^^^^ we can do in restricting messages that glaniori«5 dnigs 

L e^SSiJlT'^"''. P'^^'^J* ^ AmenLent; aSi to in whanfe 

can expect from the criminal jusuce system-though we should not give up there, either. 

.*p?l!l^f P*®^ Sroup of students, stands out as a particularly attractive 

and effective locus for drug^ontrol efforts. The central theme of this paper is Xat 
efforts to eradicate drugs have a better chance of being effective Z St aS 

fomS^^fr?'''* ^ P°"^ ^'^^"^^ effective than transfoning the 

faimty so that an effective two-parent team is recreated, with one devoted in large nSsurc 
0 child care and diild discipline; more effective than eradicating drug d^g from 

Zt^""^ or wiU not, as a democratic sod-Jty, devote the necessary resources to 
£«^fv^^' "^^i.^ ^P*^*^" ^^^^8 the trends that hlW transformed 
he^:£lT'^'^? "^^'"^ ^ "^^^'^ ^ single-parent famiUes; we c^ot 

res^Sr^to^l? ^'^"^ ^" P°"~ prosecutors and detention 

resources to maintain drug-free streets, 

K^lf ^ * ^««*y a protected enclave and can be an 

e^n better protected enclave. Not all schools currently function as protected enclaves, bm 

Sr«S^ •S^ °.?^r'° use. nie school is potenti^y a more 

nf STS ^ ^« adolescem often tries to es^pe into a group 

t^^^m^Ft^' ^ ^« st^^t, where there^e ^ 

few controUmg agents-due to the breakdown of the community and the decline of a spirit 
of public observance and nionitoring of private behavior-and where oity ^ve?b,iS 

S^d^mS^T ^'^t- ^ enormous force of tea^eS 

and admimstiator^ more than 1 for cveiy 20 chUdren; we have walls and boundaries that 

S?hT,tL^^ P? ^ ™^ important of all, a culture stiU vested 

?°^V «tP"°i^hm«°t. despite all the legal changes that have 
i^u^i^ authority (as thqr have reduced the authority of the polic?) in the last 20 years. 

^ .P^^°° ^""^ than that of lone parent or ordinary police) to 
mfluence the peer group in which drug experimentation be^ and is estaSed. 

h«ain« ^VJ.^^ °f <»saiy to aigue that the peer group is the place where drug use 

^ P*"J^^ "^J" «™"P-'° « daring or grown Sp, to 

S^ifSii ^ "P °iTT??^^ P*"' Sroup a po verful instigator of dnig use and, 

toLfSl^?^H^^^*°?^^«"^- Dniguseamongadultsmayoeamatterof 
lone «cpenment and addiction, but among school children this is rare. One needs to be 

Xtt .mTJ^^ k"^ P^«*^^ " ^8esting ^lem, to find support for 

SS.^\fJ^tiS n «^hooi emnromnents, aberrant behavior raSer than the nom. Where 
n^^t^t «I? 1 ^"^^ environments, matters are certainly more difficult; 

ZZ^'^S.?!^ P*^'^'" peer-group, but do so in an emdromnem that offers little 
support. (See my comments on this sittiation, not uncommon in the inner city and in 
mmonty areas, below.) ^ 
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We have had programs and evaluations and research summaries galore. And, as is 
generally the case with social research, no well-defined course of action emerges clearly 
and without ambiguity. What does emerge is the great difficulty in demonstrating 
significant measurable effects on drug use from any program. Knowledge and even 
attitudes are apparentiy more easily changed. Yet, tLe research dearly suggests tiie 
significance of the peer group as the initiator and nurturer of drug use. Two studies stand 
out as particularly persuasive. Botii emphasize, in different ways, the importance of tiie 
peer group in initiating and maintaining drug use and as a key locus for prevention 
programs. 

One well-designed study tested tiu-ee tiieories tiiat might account for adolescent 
substance use: differential association, which in effect argues that adolescents engage in 
deviance (use of alcohol, marijuana, and otiier drugs) "because tiie values of tiieir reference 
group reinforce such behavior"; control theory, which argues tiiat adolescents engage in such 
behavior "because of tiieir lack of ties to conventional social groups" (such as church and 
school); and strain, which explains deviance "as a mechanism to cope witii stress" and 
expects tiiose who show tiie greatest deviance to also show a large "number of psychological 
distress items," to have experienced a greater number of "stressful events," and to be more 
botiiered by "typical adolescent worries." The subjects in tiie smdy w^re a representative 
sample of 12-, 15-, and 18-year-old New Jersey youtii. Researchers came to tiie following 
conclusions: 

The results sttongly support tiie major tenets of differential association tiieory. By far 
the best predictors of adolescents' substance use are tiie proportion of tiieir friends who 
use [sic] and tiieir friends' tolerance of use. These f ndings suggest tiiat adolescent 
alcohol and drug use conforms to tiie behavioral and value structure of tiie peer 
influence group. The associative and learning processes involved in substance use have 
littie to do witii tiie family context, but are mostly limited to tiie adolescent culture. The 
fact tiiat adolescent alcohol and [drug use] is a social activity, engaged in by tiie peer 
group, may fimher suggest why friend variables would [tiiat is, responses to such 
questions as whetiier friends use or tolerate use of drugs] have sue j a strong influence 
on adolescent use.' 

Anotiier major study xesearched tiie personality attributes of adolescents involved in 
alcohol and drug use and found: 

(1) higher levels of personal instigations for problem behavior (higher valuej, on 
independence than on academic achievement, lower expectations for academic 
achievement); (2) lower levels of personal controls against problem behavior (higher 
tolerance of socially disapiproved behavior, lower religiosity); (3) a greater orientation to 
friends tiian to parents; and (4) greater levels of perceived social support for problem 
behavior (more friend models for drinking and for marijuana use, greater parental 
approval of teenage drinking). It was found tiiat more adolescent drinkers tiian 
abstainers had used marijuana and otiier illicit drugs. Problem drinking youtii reported 
more frequent involvement in nondrug-related, socially disapproved behaviors, including 
delinquent behavior. The relationship of tiie personality and perceived environment 
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SS^ b1^S!S?o"^ ^« ^ ^<lo»«^<^nts differ in sex and 

Doint t element in this personality profile are not surprising, but (3) and f4V 

Kln^m^J^"^** ^'^"P- ~nnection >vith rSgiosi^. C^^Wch m^^^ 

mvohrement in a dnig-resisting peer group, as in (2)). is also commoi^m^e W^cT^t 

agauBt drags, is no simple matter. The first requirement, howev-r mmS, m 
b'ZZS' " *' '^'^ administers, twdiS^^S^^Xorters 



su n„^?a.^^^^ ««y* 10 ««"e an enviromnent that 

P*" S™"!" » «> s« nonns and standards. The M^Tnf^™ 

^^^^ attractions of drugs. And, indeed, it contradicts one c£ the maior 
has Its attractions. It opposes authoritative and. if you will authoritSan n,l« «^rf^^ 

nSriJ^^rrMtLireS'"*-^'-™^^^^^ 

obj«tives of prevention were ofken stated in terms 
oi responsiDie use .. The doctrine of responsible use held that certain substances- 
manjjana. in particular-were not harmful to youth so longrth^Tre^dTwIvs 
Aat Old not interfere with social or emotional fimctioning. lTius, Uire^^^^^^ 
was to encourage youth to make responsible decisions ateut us^ 4^st^?^^^^^^ 

illTi the easier for this doctrine to become popular because in the 1970's. so 
teachers, probation officers, social workers-had themselvw used or did WS^jSana. 
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Marijuana use peaked in the late 1970's, and its decline may weU have been part of the 
general shift to more conservative values among youth.^ 

By the WSCs, the doctrine of "responsible use" had largely disappeared from 
prevention literature, a possible exception being discussions of alcohol-"responsible 
drinkmg" as a goal for youth continues to appear in some program materials. However, the 
demise of the doctrine of "responsible use" does not seem to have brought a concurrent 
demise of the programmatic strategies based upon it-those that teach youth to make 
^responsible" decisions about using substances or encourage the development of 
"responsible" values. Many programs continue to imply that students must ' jide for 
themseWes whether to use drugs and alcohol; at the same time, Jiese programs attempt to 
communicate a strong stance against drug and alcohol use. This emphasis on personal 
choice on the one hand and a "no-use" message on the other has often led to conflicting or 
lU^enned program objectives.^ 

Qearly, this approach of inculcating values and dealing with deviant behavior has 
gone into decline in the 1930's. Other approaches that simply accept society's judgment of 
what IS right and lawful-and insist on its observance, independent of any elaborate 
justification and analysis of society's grounds for holding this view-are now in the 
ascendant Again and again, one hears that crime should not be tolerated, neither mugging 
nor assault nor robbeiy nor burglary, regardless of what kind of justificatory and mitigating 
circumstances one may bring forth to explain it Since neither tolerance of autonomous 
decision-making on issues of law and ri^t nor rehabilitative programs have done much to 
reduce crime, deterrence seems like the better choice. As Klitmer tells us: 

In the 1970's, legal deterrence as a method for preventing substance use and abuse fell 
into disrepute, as some States h*beralized their drug laws and many localities de- 
emphasized drug enforcement Recentiy, however, tiiere has been a resurgence of 
interest in deterrence, and some communi^-based prevention groups have lobbied for 
new laws and ordinances, stricter enforcements, and harsh penalties for dealers.!^ 

Some elements of a deterrent approach are particularly pcpular because, as Klitzner 
points out tiiey are so cheap: 

Some of tiiese [school] strategies (e.g., implementation of school drag and alcohol 
policies) are among the least expensive to implement of any discussed in this report 
Although current research results must be considered preliminary, these relatively 
simple strategies may be as effective as more complex interventions.!^ 

There are substantial problems in implementing even minimal antidrug policies in 
schools. Such policies would have to involve some degree of deterrence, surveillance, and 
sanction-for stiidents, school personnel in contact w^ih students, teachers, and others. And 
all of tiiese raise difficult questions of judgment as well as difficult problems of interpreting 
the constitutional rights of tiiose who may resist inquiries as to drug use, searches for drugs, 
tcstmg for the use of drugs, or punishments for drug use-such as suspension and expulsion 
for students and fines, suspensions, and dismissal for teachers and school personnel. No 
one should underestimate the difficulties of implementing even the first requirement of 
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effective drug education: Tht unambiguous enlistment of the school and all school 
authorities on the side of no drugs, and the ability to instittite actions that ^ lonstrate this. 

Fijucati tm Week and other publications give a running account of the difficulties that 
daily affiict schuols and school districts in their efforts to implement a no-drugs policy. For 
example* the question of whether a school system can test for drug use among its 
employees is unclear. The District of Columbia, concerned "that a 'drug culture' pervaded 
the District's transportation branch," had required its employees to take urine tests for the 
prwence of drugs. A Federal Court ruled it could not do so without "probable cause" for 
believing a particular employee to be a drag abuser. The decision of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia allowed the testing, but only under narrow 
limitations: The District must use a test that determines whether a drug has been used 
while the employee is on dut**. As I read the repor, the District apparently cannot act 
against a "drag culture" in its transportation branch, for its tests would not be able to 
identify whether a drag was currently being used or had been used days o: weeks before.i5 

Similarly, a State judge in California barred the National Collegiate Athletic 
Assodatiou from requirtog the testing of Stanford athletes for drags: The proeram tested 
for too many drags, and in sports where the.* was no evidence of dnig-mng.^' Education 
Week also reports that a Federal judge in Ark&J is and a State judge in New Jersey have 
already strack down district-level policies requiring all of i school's students t ^ submit to 
urinalysis, while & Federal judge is Indiana has upheld a district's testing requirement, 
instituted primarily for athletes. The American Civil liberties Union has opposed a 
Tennessee Stite initiative that permits school districts to require tests ajd genc^rally 
opposes school drag-testing of enq>loyees sad students.^ 

This is not the place to argue what schools should do and may do. The former is a 
matter of detail that should be, to my mind, in the hands of local school authorities who 
know what kind of problem they have; the latter puts us into the swamp of dvil h'berties 
and dvil rights liti^on. We will undoubtedly have as many refinements in this area as we 
have in the application of Miranda ("you may search a pocketbook, but not a pockeC and 
so on). Undoubtedly, as schools try to act more decisively against drugs, more and more 
fine lines win be drawn as to what can and cannot be done. On;? suspects that the question 
of whether students can be searched and tested for drags will be much more controversial 
than whether they must pass through !?etal detecton that check for weapons-violence 
provokes no ambiguity in the minds of tiiose who mold opinion and law; drags do. Bus we 
already know that schools run into prrolems at every stage in the first and simplest step of 
trying to acate an enyironmem that is d early hostile to drug-dealing, drag use, and the 
approval of either. Edwin Wynne, who fjas thought harder about what sd^ools could do for 
diaracter education than anyone else, u J^s a stoiy that ma^ ^-eflect an earlier period, 
though I am not sure: "A soident camf to a high school (where, as in most big high schools, 
there w. a 'drug problem ) with the word "Marijuana' conspicuously stendied on his T- 
shirL The principal told hhn to go home and dunge... Later, the prindpal consulted with 
the school district lawyer and was advised not io impose such a restriction in the future, 
since the student might arguably have had the right to engage in "free speech.' 
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One can see that such a case could, indeed, be nuide. After all, there is a substantial 
movement for the legalization o.^ marijuana. Should a high school student be barred from 
expressing support for such a movement, or penalized for doing so? And what is the harm? 
These arguments are not without force, but Uiey, in effect, support actions that surround 
the legality and legitimacy of drug use with uncertainty and ambiguity. Ihe schools cannot 
escape the toils of litigation. A^in and again in the Department of Education's pamphlet. 
What Works: Schools without Drugs, school authorities are advised to first check the 
constitutionality of a proposed action with sdiool lawyers. If the problem is, as I believe it 
is, ±e strengtheniog of community and of authority within community, then there is a 
substantial contradiction between many of the measures that aeate communities do's and 
dont's-and the principles that defen^^ individual rights, including the rights of children. 
After its warnings about the limits set by the protection of individual ri^ts. What Works: 
Schools Without Drugs tells us: 

Most private schools, particularly those that receive.little or no financial assistance from 
public sources and are not associated with a public entity, enjoy a greater degree of legal 
flexibility with respect to combating the salis and use of illegal drugs. Depending on the 
terms of their contracts with enrolled students, such schools may be largely free of the 
restrictions that normally appfy to drug seardies and to the suspension or e^^ulsion of 
student drug users. Private school officials should consult bgal counsel to determins 
what enforcement nieasures may be available to them. ^ 

Public schools will not have the freedom of action of private schools, but in the 
present climate of alarm over drug use, they may have more than they had a few years ago 
and they should fxftffsf it It would be naive to think that banning T-shirts bearing the 
label "l^iarijuaiia" will do anything to reduce drug use-as naive as to think that banning T- 
shirts bearing swastikas or anti-black sentiments would do much for group and race 
relations. What it will do, however, is assert that some things are beyond the pale. 
Similarly, one wiU never eliminate the desire of adolescents to find and consume erotic and 
pomograpuic literature, but there is a good argument that it should not be available in 
schools (and even a good a^'gument that its availability elsewhere should be restricted). 
What the sdiool is telling students is that they have better and more important things to do 
than read pornographic Uterature, engage in racial hatred, or use drugs, and that all these 
things are not to be countenanced. 

But dearly all this is only a first step, important as it may be. One can well imagine 
situations in whidx school authorities, by talung this step, place themselves in opposition to 
prodrug sdiool groups that will simply resist and go deeper underground or, in the worst 
situation, a oommunity that tolerates drugs due to wide^read use, easy availability, and tl s 
power and prestige of dug dealers. Qearly, more is necessary. Those most deeply 
engaged in this kind of work believe peer programs will be most effective, but just what 
these are remains murlty. 

For example, Tobler, in an interesting "meta-analysis" of a large number of 
evaluations of school drug-prevention programs, conduded that peer programs were the 
most Affective. To make sense of this finding, we have to know what these effective 
programs do and ychaX other types of programs they were compared to in this analysis. 



programs, based on the reasonable assumption that "peer pressure can impact 
attitudesandbehaviors,"seemtodotwokindsofthings: One type assumes that "peer 
^^2^ *^ interpersonal level induces drug-using behaviois" and tries to counter this 
JI?J^?*^ enhancement resistance skills, "Saying No' technique, surveys showing 

^^^.^X^'^^'y^'^^'P^'''^'' A second type assmnes that T)oth lack of 
mterpersonal skills and mtrapersonal sense of competence interplay to cause dnie abuse" 
and emphasizes "communication skills, modeling, feedback with social reinforcement. 
assemvenMs. as weU as "telf-esteem buflding, feeUng^ self-awareness, vahies daiification. 
annety rj^ction, coping skillsH-Iaad] personal competence." The distinguishing features 
ot tnese programs" raiige so broadly that one wonders what die programs they are 
contrasted to can possibly iuvohe. Yet, they seem to be "single modaUty-progiami 
im)grams that try to d& one thing-provide increased knowledge, work only onthe effective 
side, aimbine knowledge with effective types of education, and provide alternatives in die 
w^ofactivitoes. The boundary lines between die differem"modaUties" of drug prevention 
are not wiy dear, but peer programs nevertiieless showed "a definito superiority for die 
magmtode of tte effect size obtained on all outcome measures. On the ultimate criteria of 
drug use. Peer Piograms were significantiydiflferem than (sic] die combined re^ . 
theronammg f rograms. Peer Programs maintained high effect for alcohol, soft drugs, and 
hard <frugs, as weU as for cigarette size use.-^! Whatever die difficulties witiitiiismeta- 
an^^^^eer groups in school clearly accomplish more than other appr uaches tiiat have 

And yet, in struggling widi tiiis problem, one suspects tiiat to concentrate attention 
on disaeteantidnig educational programs is to miss die httgerpic^ Wc have suggested 
a part of the larger picture in arguing tiutt die first essential is a no-dnig poUcy in the 
schcol-^ounced, hnplemented, and en&irceU tiiroi»gh discipline and punishment TTiat 

^mds harsh and it is harsh, but we make no concessions in a scfcool to students who s 
crom otiiCTstud^ rob diem, assault diem, or engage in disruptive activities tiiat make 
teadungiiqxis^le. Such students are not only punished, but suspended, expeUed(witiiin 
legal lii^), and sent 10 special schools. Drugs appaientfyemqy a different status in our 
nnnds. TTie reason diqr hold a special status, I believe, is diat we sec drug use as a 
response to u^erstandable pressures, strains, die storms of adolescence, and conflict witii 
parents and adult amhorities. Thismaybc rae, but we could argue die same for die 
rtudem who steals, robs, or assaults. Except in die case of die most troubled stadents, 
deterrence should have some effect 

School and school system deterrents ire, however, ineffective witii die laige 
numbers of Agents who would leave school if diey could and only tolerate it while diey 
are tiicre. What deterrents would work, for example, widi die drug-using subculoire of die 
f^^j^f^^^,^^*^^^^ooe^Ucstadyo{}^ Ami No Making lu 

iMtoiAspvathns in a Low Income N^shborhood, by Jay McLeod? Hie "Hallway 
KMgers, who live in a housing project, -are tough, streetwise mdividuals who form a 
distmctive subculture. [They are prindpallyjvihite, of Italian or Irish descent Theeight 
nicmber8.jangemagefroml6tol9. Five have dropped out of sdiool, two graduated last 
yew, and o»-continutU-attttid high sdwoL-^Z As McLeod describes tiiese boys, one is 
hard put to «f 1^ a dear sdiool poUcy on dnigs co^^ 

behavior. Would bucfa boys hesitate to Jeopa.-«*ze tiieir opponmities to get a high school 
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diploma or enter community college? Yet McLeod's account docs • '^cst that some of 
these boys could have been marginally affected by sehool-imposed sanctions. 

Penetrating such a group with an antidrug message seems en irmously difGcult 
Fortunately, the drug-using subgroups in most high schools today arc relatively small and of 
no great prestige. Where the situation is different and such subgrouj, 5 dominate the school, 
matters are different The weakness of the family, the strength of the street cultm e, and 
the messages from mass media and entertainments that appeal to such youth are likely to 
overwhehn messages from the school But to focus on extreme cases is to miss what can be 
done in the larger arena where things have not progressed to such an extreme. In addition, 
as What h brks: Schools Without Dmgs reports, even m schools dominated by drug-using 
subgroups, strong principals and strong measures can at least drive drugs out of the school, 
if not out of the neighborhood. 

But consider the large majonty of schools, where drug use is still sufficiently 
widespread, whether experimental! y or in the.form of regular use, to be troublesome. In 
those schools, the key need is to strengthen legitimate authority so that what principals and 
teachers say is backed up not only by deterrence, but by a smdent attitude that accepts their 
right to msdce demands, set standards, and exercise authority. 

We can place schools along a spectrum in which, at one end, the school personnel 
are isolated from the parents, community, and students and left-like an army of occupation 
in hostile territoiy-^o deal with smdents whose parents they do not know (and many of 
whom may be absent), in an area where th^ would not allow their children to go. Contact 
between teachers and students occurs only m dass, and the corridors and other parts of the 
school may be left to the domination of various kinds of peer cultures that lack adult 
supenrfsfon. The picture is extreme, but it describes the least effective schools in big dty, 
poor, and minoriiy areas. At the opposite end of the spectrum, w« have scuools m which 
teachers, students, and parents are bound together not onfy by common values and 
experience, but by mterpersonal rehitions. Our spectrum, therefore, ranges from schools in 
which school authorities and teachers have the most minimal effect on the school culture to 
schools m which teachers, administrators, students, and parents are bound together bv a 
common culture. 

In the first kind of school, the exercise of authority and discipline, the imposition 
and enforcement of rules, and the setting of norms are difficult; m the second, they are 
easy. In the fint, administrators and teachers find it difficult to create and support the kind 
of peer environments that will resist drugs-dubs ar " activities oriented around some kind 
of student interest; m die second, tiiey find it easy. What contributes to die second kind of 
school, and what can we do tr create more of them? There is no question tiiat very 
powerful sodal forces have reduced die number of die latter kind of school and increased 
the number of the former. The list of social changes responsible for such a result indudes 
family breakup, illegitimacy, migration from rural to urban areas, greater mobility witiiin 
urban areas, increasing etimic and radal differences, consolidation of smaller schools into 
large schools, and many others. 
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-^♦i. u ^ changes, we know that parents can t^e action to find a school 

wtn nomogeneous values-and, often, homogeneous class and racial character-in wh'ch 
effecttve authority is more likely to be exercised and children can be protected from a 
noimless and anoc Ic surroundmg culture. Parents can move from large school districts to 
small ones m which they can play a larger role. They can move from ^eas in which there 
are many single-parent famiUes and a drug culture to those where there are stable families 
and a stroi^ antidrug front If they prefer not to move, they can choose private schools or 
rehgious sdboob. But these are clearly options available to the more prosperous and those 
who have the fimuly and employment stabiUty to make effective choices. Not surprisingly 
tiie schools tiiat parents choose actively, and m which tiiey are uwolved actively, tiiat 
token alone wiU show a stronger resistance to drugs. This is, however, a counsel of sawe 
qutpeuL Can we do better? 

JamM Coleman and Thomas Hoffer have spent 30 years studying tiie social 
smicture of high schools and, in one of most recent books, go as far as anyone in laying a 
firamework for the way we must tiiink about affecting and changing behavior in schools- 
both the behavior tiiat leads to higher academic achievement, which is tiie main object of 
tiieir recent research, and tiie ordinary social behavior manifested at tiie school. We are all 
aware ihat family background-parents' education, occupation, etimic and racial group-has 
some beanjg on the academic achievement of children as weU ?s otiier outcom«^ sudi as 
tiieir probabihty of droppmg out of school Among tiiese outcomes, we must include drug 
use. Coleman and Hoffer caU tiie resources embodied in tiie individual characteristics of 
parents "human capital" But in addition tc human capital, Coleman and Hoffer argue tiie 
unportance of "social capital," which is embodied in tiie rehitionships between people- 
among parents, admmistrators, and teachers-tiiat link tiiem togetiier in a common 
network, a community. 

The sodal capital tiiat has vahie for a young person's development does ^ot reside 
merely m tiie set of common values hjld by patents who choose to send tiieir chfldren to 
the same private school It resides in tiie functional community, tiie acnial social 
relationships tiiat exist among parents, in tiie closure exhibited by tiiis strucmre of 
relations, and m tiie parents' relations witii tiie institutions of tiie community. Part of tiie 
social capital u tiie norms tiiat develop in communities witii a high degree of closure. 

to a situation in which not only are children 
m contact witii each otiier m school and in ccntact witii tiieir individual parent or parents 
SI! ^^uT "5° f?^ «ach otiier. This is tiie classic community, embodied ia 
the small town, where Johnny not only knows Jimmy, but Johnny's parents know Jimmy's 
parente, and botii know tiie principal and tiie teachers in Johnny's and Jimmy's school To 
paraphrase Coleman and Hoffer, only when parents are in touch witii each otiier sociaUy. 
m addition to difldren being in touch with each ot'^er and witii tiieir individual parents, can 
norms bt estabhshed tiiat constirain tiie Sehavior of tiie children. Where tiiis is not tiie 
case, parents are not in a position to discuss tiieir children's activities, to develop common 
evolutions of these activities, and to exercise sanctions that guide and constrain tiiese 

Coleman and Hoffer assert, based on tiieir examination of tiie huge data base 
coLected for the High School and Beyond project, tiiat tiie Uck of social conuict among 
parents constitotes tiie missing social capital tiiat we have identified earUer as resulting in 
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^ngible losses for young persons: lower achievement growth, greater likelihood of 
dropping out of school The social capital does exist in some isolated small towns and rural 
areas where adults' social relations are restricted by geographic distance... Jt exists in 
schools based on a religious community, such as the Catholic schools and the few other 
religious schools in our sample, though the sodal relations that make up the community are 
more narrowly focused around a single dimension of social life, a religious instimtion. In 
rare circu m sta nc es, it vaay exist for private schools without z religious base."23 

V^iatever the conclusion of the methododological disputes over the validity of 
Coleman's research and findings, h?s conchisions so conform to common experience that 
they are not likely to be disturbed. The school in which common values bind teachers, 
stodents and parents is likefy to be more effective in teadung those values than one in 
which teachers, students, and parents are divided. The school in which there also exist 
commou interpersonal links among all the elements of the school community-teachers, 
students, parents-will be even more effective in conununiciiting values, for the adult 
participants will be better able to combine forces as overseers and to agree on how rewards 
and sanctions should be used to encourage desired behavior. 

Hie elements that conjoin to create such schools are now increasingly accepted as 
desirable: free choice of schools by parents, smdents, and teachers; the ability of schools to 
create a distinctive culture and atmosphere; greater freedom for prmdpals and teachers to 
guide the school, and a greater role for parents in assisting them; and freedom from 
uniform bureaucratic requirements concerning hiring and dismissal that make it difficult 
tOT prmapals and teachers to shape the atmosphere of a school and a school community, 
ijese elementL have ahvays been identified with private schools; increasingly, people ask 
why public school systems cannot exhibit the same characteristics. 

Such schools should be able to implement the kind of discipline, teaching programs, 
and rewards and sanctions that would result in a drug-free school environment But the 
other side of the coin, of creating the Jdnds of schools that benefit from substantia: "social 
<apital," is that sdiools in which choice has not been ext. 'sed are left behind. These are 
the schools in which parents are too disorganized or too unknowing to make choices; in 
which dioices, even with the spread of magnet schools and special programs, are 
unavailable; in which the ability to withdraw from an environment that encourages and 

use is singly not exercised; and in which the distance between administrators, 
teachers, students, and parents is great, and a common culture with common norms is 
difficult to establish, short of harsh deterrence and discipline. This dilemma confronts us in 
other areas too. We know-for example, when we consider school integration-that magnet 
schools (schools of choice) will produce less disruption and better school communities than 
sunple student assignment by central authority on the basis of race to approximate target 
percentages. But we know, too, that the former policy leaves large numbers of black 
children unaffected by the benefits of school integration. 

This is our dilemma: Achieving school integration and drug-free environments for 
some through the active and concerned involvement of parents working with independent 
administrators and teachers to make an effective common school culture-but leaving 4arge 
numbers of schcols and children untouched-depriving students and parents of choice 
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within the pubUc school system and confining them to the environment of the typical laree 
^^'^^ ^""^ * dUemma should not be surprising. Drug use is only one 
part of the destructive culmre of what we now call the "underclass." Efforts to deal with 
^nl^ }^"^ ? underdass-whether teenage pregnancy, dropping out of school, or 
the ^ihty to seek employment or hold jobs-are ahvays thwarted because each problem 
IS only one part of a complex of problems. But our inabihty to "sohre" the problems of the 
underdas do^ not mean that we cannot offer opportunities to those who wish to and can 
esc-^. One of those opportunities, one that offers the greatest promise of creatine 
environments that resist drugs, is to increase the number and varieties of schoois^choice 
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Notes 
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Drugs, parents, and children, a book addressed to parents (1971 Boston, Houghton 
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youngster to wise up, any more than you can wait for a three-year-old to learn about 
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REDUCING DRUG USE IN AMERICA: 
A PERSPECTIVE, A STIUTEGY, AND SOME PROMISING APPROACHES 

Uoyd D. Johnstou 
Hie Institute for Social Researcli 
Hie University of Midiigan 



A meaningful discussion of how to develop more am3 better techniques for 
preventing illicit drag use best follows some review of the nature of the problem, how it 
came about, and how the strategies and programs that we have adopted for controlling it 
seem to be working. Following brief sections on these background considerations, this 
paper offers some recommendations for improving the process by which new ideas for 
prevention a: put forward, refined, and evaluated, smce in the end, the process is probably 
more important than any given proposal Finally, the paper concludes by suggesting several 
specific prevention approaches. 



Hie American Epidemic of Illicit Drug Use 

Although more derailed epidemiological descriptions are available elsewhere,i a 
broad outline of the contours of the dn g epidemic will set the stage for a discussion of 
prevention policy. Illicit drug use in North America reached epidemic proportions in the 
late 1960's; m the IPTtys, this epidemic expanded considerably. In the %st half of *he 
1980's we have seen the overall epidemic recede considerably, with the notable exception 
of cocame use. Cocaine use increased further among adolescents, remained at peak levels 
among young adults in their early twenties, and increased somewhat among older adults.2 
Only m 1987, did cocaine begin to show aoy decline. 

Figures 1 through 5 illustrate a number of these points. Figures 1 and 2 show the 
national trends in the use of marijuana and other illicit drags, taken coUectively, for high 
school seniors and lower grade levels. Figures 3 and 4 show the recent trends for the same 
drags among college students and their age-mates 1 to 4 years beyond hi^ school, all high 
school graduates. Figure 5 shows recent trends in cocaine use for high svhool seniors and 
young adults in their twendes who ar^ high school graduates. What Figure 5 does not show 
IS that, while usage rates remained fairly stable between 1980 and 1986, a particularly 
dangerous form of ingestion-smoking cocaine-rosc appreciably from 1983 to 1986 due to 
the rapid rise in crack use. 

These data, like most of the other data to be presented in this paper, derive from 
the ongoing series of surveys entitled Monitoring the Future. Hiis series, begun in 1975, is 
conducted by the University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research (ISR) under 
research grants from the National Institute on Drag Abuse.3 Each year ISR conducts; in- 
class surveys on a nationa*:/ representative sample of roughly 16,000 high school seniors in 
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t^^!»l!l??^ self-administered questionnaires. These smdents report on 

S^r^i Ih?"** ""^^ ^ ^8S. as weU as on a host of related factors. 

SSTfi^t «^hL^S S? ^!^^«ive reports of their educational level when 

each dnifr Figures 3 and 4 derive from follow-up surveys conducted 
fm^T^^r/.^^^' of the participating seniors in each graduating class-about 

^ ^ dropouts, whom we know to 

«!w«rr ^ f ^ substance use.) The follow-up surveys, an exceUent 
S^^^ n?r^* 1.100 coUege students, have high retention rates (still over 70 

KfSr t ^TtSi" '''' ^^^^ ^^^^'^^^^^ ^ 

Am*«P* epidemic penetrated the adolescent population iu 

^1^^^^"^ ^ ^ ^ ^ lifetime Preva^^nce 

rates for manjuana have reached over 50 percent for some years now. (Lifetime 

SS^'n^u!l^° ? ' proportion having used a drug once or more in their lifetime, while 
^^c^ ^ " '^^V^ ^ proportion using a drug once or more in the prior 12 
ZSf hiai^oS %^ ^7"? °^ <^8S °^er ±aS marijuana 

nS5?^-^2Si' ^!^^ ^ '^"^ ^^8^ °^ penetration among the yomig adult 

h«v^ 2!^' ""^i^"^ that roughly 80 percem of high school graduates in their late 
menties have tried an illiat drug. (Note that these data are not cross-time trends but age 
^'^'^FP;Ff^^^OTzsin^tyt;a.) The lifetime prevalence for cocaine reaches 40 
percent fc- this age group (data not shown). 

« ^ ^ epidemic left the confines of America's shores early in tiiis 20-year 

pandemic other industrialized nations never exhibited the large 

oESL° ^'^""'^ ^ S^^^ Neither do their current levels 
of illiat drug use-m particular, cannabis and cocaine use-even begin to approach the 
levels found in North America today.5 ^ *pp™*icn mc 

h^^nrJ^^I^ "^^^^ "^V?^^ ^^^^ * turi)ulent period in American 
to '^^''^^ from a rare and deviant behavior among young Americans 

to a statistically normative one. TTie epidemic spread from the Nation's campuses to otiiers 

groip and then down the age spectrum to high school smdents and 
eventually to jumor high school students. 

a^n^r, Sl!.?^ °/ cpidemic up the age spectrum was much less dramatic, as older 
f « ? ^^^^ ""^^ ^« ^ did occur in older age bands 

^^rl^^ 5f rephicement,6 which dearly suggests that adolescence is a . 

T of these drug-using behaviors, much as is true for 

ci^ttes and, to a somewhat lesser extent, alcohol At the present time, the age groups 
SfJ^?l°ST ^;«^drug use are those in their late teens and early twenties CocaiSe is 

iLTl?, 1^? ^ ^?^J "^^^ *°»°°8 tiiose in their twenties versus 

those m their late teens.7 (See also Figure 5.) 

«!^^f°^u^ ^ ^ ^ associated witii aU forms of iUidt 

.Zfin^«ffh^^^ use of marijuana,8 whidi suggests that successful reduction of 
smokmg may have the serendipitous secondary effect of redudng illidt drug use. While it 
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is doubtful that all, or even most, of that association is due to a direct causal connection 
be tweexi them, we can generate very plausible hypotheses concemmg why the connection is 
likely to reflect a partial causal link.' Qgarette smoking among high school seniors 
dropped by rougWy one-third between 1977 and 1981, followed by a much slower decline 
through 1984. Little further decrease has occurred since 1984. 

While thers have been some long-term co jsistendes in the drug epidemic, such as 
the widespread popularity of muirijuana and the tendency of young people to go tl'rough a 
certain predictable sequence of drugs (namely the use of cigarettes, alcohol, and then 
nurijuana) before moving into the "harder <* ^9," the epidemic is a'so characterized by 
wide fluctuations in the popularity of particuiar substances. For example, both PCP and 
mtthaqualone showed a rapid increase and a subsequent and equally rapid decrease in 
popularity during the past 10 years. Daily marijuana use foUowed a similar pattern, but 
over a longer period: daily use among high school seniors stood at 6 percent in 1975, 11 
percent in 1978, and 3 percent in 1987. Cocaine showed a dramatic increase in popularity 
late in the epidemic and is about the only class of illicit drug to resist the decline in the first 
half of the eighties. Regardless of which combination of different illicit drugs has been in 
vogue at a particular time, however, ihe individual correlates of use have tended to remain 
quite the same.^ 

The specific risk factors for drug use are too numerous to detail here but clearly 
indude poor adjustment in school, a general pattern of deviant behavior, a low level of 
religious invohrement, and a pattern of spending a disproportionate amount of time r * of 
the parental hoine. However, shifts in these Jidhridual risk factors can hardly account tor 
the wide fluctuations in drug use observed m recent years. Results from the Monitoring the 
Future studies indicate that thrse factors have not fluctuated significantly and that most of 
tl'.em probabfy cannot be sodally manipulated to ai^ great degree m ai^ case.^^ These 
facts have considerable importance for our approach to prevention since they suggest that 
g^^ming a better understanding of individual differences in susceptibility (whether genetic, 
crnstitutional, or personality-related) is not likely to lead to major solutions to the Nation's 
drug problem. Clearly, tne epidemic is rooted m broad cultural and societal factors that 
will, therefore, critically influence efforts to achieve any major reductions m tne epidemic. 

The causes of the onset aqd partial retreat of the drug epidemic are multiple end 
con^lex. While some are hard to prove empirically, the following interpretations are 
offered. In the sixties, the messages of Dr. Tiriiotfay Leary and other proponents of mind 
expansion, inner-directedness, and "dropping out," converge with the breakdown of the 
achievement bonds of "the sflent fifties." A generation stood ready to embrace their 
message. Further, ttie social control of children and adolescents was being eroded 

as divorce rates increased and a much larger proportion of mothers entered the labor force. 
The surrogate socializing agents that filled the parental breadi, especially the television 
media, were much less motivated by concern for the values and attinides they imparted to 
the next generation. Their primary mctwes, after all, were (and are) to sell programs and 
products, regardless of the means. The effects of these structural changes in the social 
control and socialization systems were also compounded by a major demographic change: 
the baby boom generation was reaching adolescence and, by its sheer size, straining the 
ability of society's educational and social control mechanisms to function effectively. 
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New models for cooperative parent groups shouM be developed, refined, and 
evaluated. Although schools cannot insist that p<&ients form such groups, 
they might be able to provide creative mechanisms to get parents to organize 
themselves and can certainly play an active role in supporting these groups. 

Government at all levels directly and indirectly influences family U^e-for 
example, through taxation, welfare policy, child support and child custody 
laws, and promotion of certain lifestyles. We need a better understanding of 
how these influences impact the fan% so that family stress and/or instability 
do not become causes of or contnbute to drug abuse. 

A universal q)proach to fighting substance abuse is probably iniyypropriate; 
efforts that effectively combat idcohol abuse or cigarette smoking may not 
work against illicit drug abuse. We need to understand better the prevention 
and intervention strategies for different illegal or unhealthy substances and 
search for solutions that target particular forms of abuse. 

Youth often cite peer pressure as the reason they start to use drugs. 
Understanding how peer groups function as initiators and nurturers of drug 
abuse is essential if we are to make productive use of peer group influences. 

Students must be involved in the fight against drug abuse. We need to study 
peer-based and peer-run drug prevention programs to learn what works. 

Teachers and school administrators aie not clear about how schools can 
intervene in drug problems or what legal rights schools and students have vis 
a vis school drug policies. We should disseminate materials to educate 
school officials about their legal latitude to address the drug problem. 

School personnel could benefit from knowing how the courts have dealt with 
school drug abuse cases. For exampie, what precedents have been set and 
what are the limits to school authority around this issue? Are there trends in 
school drug litigation? 

Structural change within the school system could influence efforts to reduce 
drug abuse. We need to investigate alternative models and evaluate the 
effect of such efforts as school volunteer programs, peer tutoring, and school- 
business partnerships on the drug probleuL 

More than one Federal agency is concerned with the problems of drug abuse. 
Even within the Department of Education, the diverse prevention efforts are 
only loosely coordinated. We must pool our resources and work in concert to 
solve the drug problem. It will be particularly important to share the results 
of research and demonstration programs when they reach their dissemination 
phases. 




Several major historical events coincided in time with these structural and 
demographic changes, and their cumulative effect was appreciable. SpecificaUy, Oie 
Vietnam War and subsequent politicaUy and sodaUy alienating events like Watergate, had 
a tremendous catalytic effect on the popularity of drugs. The use of certain illicit drugs 
became a symbol of defiance toward "the system" and the older generation as weU as a 
symbol of sokdarity with those of like mind.12 

As the somewhat naive, earlier views of die dangers of drugs were challenged by 
saendfic, dinical, and experiential evidence of the adverse effects of many drugs, young 
people began to back off selectively. Methamphetamine use diminished as the word got 
out that speed kills." LSD lost some popularity in the early seventies as reports of its 
effects on the brain and on chromosomes, whether weU founded or not, spread. DaUy 
marijuana use fell by more than half, accompanied by a dramatic rise in the proportion of 
young people who perceived such use as carrying appreciable risks for the user.i3 PCP use 
feU veiy quickly in the late seventies as its reputation on the street as a dangerous drug 

Other plausible contributing factors include: the passing of the Vietnam era, the 
wearing off of the "fad" quaUty of drug use, the recession of the early 1980's, the movement 
toward a healthier lifestyle, and the shortage of entiy-level jobs for the baby boom 
generation, which led to more sober concern with job attainment and, thus, with school 
performance.^^ 

Yet while these, and perhaps other factors, may cause the epidemic to recede even 
further, two mqor changes make it highly unlikely that this country wiU ever be able to 
attain the very low levels of iUidt drug use seen in the 1950's. First, the vast production and 
supply network that now exists will make drugs accessible to American young people for 
the mdefimte future. Second, there is now a widespread awareness among Amfcrican 
youngsters of a whole range of chemical options for altering mood and consciousness. This 
awarene» surely did not exist in the 1950's. In addition, the process of natural correction in 
use, which occurs as the dangers of a drug become established and widely known, is 
overcome in the aggregate by the continual mtroduction of new, allegedly "safe" drugs, 
^ocame is a fairly recent example from the im% "ecstasy" a more recent one. 

• u ^ ^f*^ °^ ^^"^ changes in the purity of some of the more important drugs as well as 
m the methods by which they are ingested have made drug use generally more dangerous. 
The availability of "black tar" heroin from Mexico, whose purity greaUy exceeds that of 
normal street heroin (often only 5 percent pure in the American market) has resulted in a 
greater number of overdose deaths. Cocaine is now available in an inexpensive "crack- 
form that is purer than the normal powdered form of cocaine hydrochloride and results in 
more rapid addiction as well as more frequent oveitlose. According to the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, marijuana is also considerably stronger than it was 10 years 
ago, although the importance of this for the user is yet to be deteimined, since users may 
modulate their intake to get a desired level of effect (In fact, national data from high 
sdiool semors suggest some decline in both degree and duration of the hieh usually 
obtamed with marijuana.)^ 
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In 1985, the decline in the use of most drugs appeared to have stalled among high 
school students and young adults (in fact, the active use of cocaine was rising), a reminder 
that continued improvement cannot be taken for granted. Fortunately, in 1986, the 
downturn resumed, and in 1987, even cocaine showed the first signs of a tumaround-again, 
as a result of changed beliefc among young people about the dangers of the drug. 
However, usage rates in this country are still very hi^ by long-term historical standards as 
well as by comparison to nearly all other countries in the world (with the exception of 
neighboring Canada). Thus, continuing our attempts to reduce the use and abuse of drugs 
seems likely uy remain a pressing item on the national agenda for the foreseeable future. 



Supply Rednctton Strategies vs. Demand Reduction Strategies 

Virtually all approaches to the drug abuse problem may be categorized as attempts 
to reduce either the supply of drugs or the demand for drugs. Supply reduction strategies 
range from foreign policy efforts that involve.other governments (eg., the recent crop 
eradication efforts in Bolivia and crop substitotion efforts in Southeast Asia) to interdiction 
and border control to techniques for the apprehension of suppliers and dealers as well as 
prosecution and punishment policies for them (eg., seizure of assets laws). Demand 
reduction strategies, on the other hand, attempt to alter factors in the individual or the 
environment that predispose, stimulate, reinforce, or enable drug-using behavior. These 
strategies range from dsterrence efforts based on law enforcement to attempts to change 
individual knowledge, skills, and beliefs to attempts to alter conditions in the social or 
cultural environment that support or contradict drug use. 

Only limited attention is given here to the .specifics of supply reduction strategies, 
partly because these approaches have received a dfeproportionate amount of attention in 
comparison with demand reduction approaches. Indeed, the most serious and overarching 
policy issue in the drug abuse field seems to involve the balance of resources and emphasis 
allocated between the two. What follows is an overview and critique of current supply and 
demand reduction approaches. 

Supply Rednction 

The policy issues that surround the drug abuse problem are quite different from 
those related to the use of other consumable and abusable products, primarily because 
most illicit drugs are not legally manufacttired nor sold or distributed through legal 
channels to their ultimate consumers. Therefore, many of the points of policy intervention 
that deal with quality control and manufacture, labeling, advertising, point of purchase 
controls, taxing and pricing, are beyond the normal scope of Government influence. This 
sittiation contrasts vividly, for example, with well-established Government contt-ol of legal 
consumer products such as cigarettes or alcohol. On the other hand, illegal drugs do 
involve some quaUtativcly different policy issues that are raised by attempts to eliminate 
the illicit production and the illicit supply r/stems. 

The attempt to solve the dru^ problem with supply-reduction, law-enforcement 
approach seems an ahnoit universal goverrmiental reflex. (Even dem^md reduction 
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sttategi^ tend to rely on law enforcement, emphasizing the apprehension and punishment 
Offers.) In most Western democracies, this reflexive approach has been relatively 
meffective, for reasons that seem clear after some thou^tfiil economic analysis. 

After an, drugs constitute a consumer market, albeit an illicit one, influenced by the 
same forces of supply and demand found in most markets. Basic economic theory posits 
that pnces will rise when demand for a product escpands and that the supply will expand to 
meet it (assuming that there is not a controlling monopoly or oligopoly), as a result of 
current producers inaeasing production and/or new producen entering the market. 

When the market is extremely profitable, there will be a rush of new producers 
entenng. They will tend to flood the market with the product, and prices wiU tend to 
dedme as suppUers compete with one another to increase their market share and optimize 
their mdividual profits. That is exactly what has happened with cocaine in this country, for 
exanq)le. 

It is common knowledge that the profit level in the illicit drug market is utterly 
enormous-in the tens of billio^is of dollars. Therefore, basic economic theory would 
predict a contiimous flow of new producers, wholesalers, and retailers who will scramble to 
attain those enormous profits, until the profits get so low that they are not worth the costs 
(indudmg the legal risks) of entering the market It seems highly unlikely that profits ever 
wiU get that low in a Western democracy, where the most draconian measures are shunned, 
as long as an appreciable demand remains; thus, there is likely to be an endless supply of 
supphers. Indeed, many otherwise law-abiding citizens have found their price and have 
deaoed to enter this highly profitable illegal trade. 

fatemational production can ahvays move beyond our reach because a fair 
proportion of thp world's countries-for example, Afghanistan, Iran, Lebanon, and the 
Eastern bloc countries-are not under international control Further, even countries with a 
genume commitment to international cooperation-such as Thailand, Burma, Colombia, 
Peru, and Bolivia-may not be able to eradicate production within their own borders, due to 
a lack of control over certain remote regions. TTius, although attempts to eliminate the 
supply tiirough mtemational efforts may yield some short-term successes (as in Turkey and 
Mexico), m the longterm, replacement supplier countries will continue to enter the market. 
Even m the Mghly unlikely event that we manage to attain a kind of global control on the 
production of drugs such as cannabis, opium, and cocaine, these natural drugs would surely 
be replaced by synthetics; and the control of synthetic drugs can be even more difficult, 
smce the means of production are so much less visible. 

In sum, despite dran» Jc efforts and very large-scale mvestments of energy and 
resources by governments, v/e are likely not to succeed in significantly reducing the 
production of drugs at the world level as long as the demand and, thus, vast profits remain. 
Indeed, we have escalated our own expenditures on supply reduction dramatically in recent 
gars, wlule at the very same time, availabiUty has increased in the United States.16 (See 
Figure 7 for the relevant data for high school seniors.) 
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This does not mean that supply reduction is a strategy that we should abandon. 
Certainly, we nnist continue our attempts to suppress the production and distribution of 
drugs. The major point is that our almost exclusive focus on winning the unwinoable batde 
of supply reduction has caused us, as a society, to seriously neglect the battle that we could 
win--demand reduction. 

Demand Reduction 

Society has traditionally attempted to reduce the demand for drugs through policy 
strategies based on legal deterrence smd other social control mechanisms. Such policy 
initiatives have included changing the legal status of certain drugs and recent efforts to 
identify drug users through urine testing. 

Deterrence through legal sanctions has been the most widely used approach to 
discouraging the use of illicit drugs: The State labels drug-using behaviors "illegal" and 
prescribe £q)preciable punishments for infractions. The degree of the enforcement effort, 
and the ability of authorities to successfully apprehend and punish those who break the law, 
are obviously critical variables affecting the deterrent potential of the legal approach, as 
are the visibility of the behaviors in question and the willingness of the general public to 
report infractions of the law and to cooperate in prosecution. 

In general, local law enforcement agencies have not placed a very high priority on 
the apprehension of drug users (as opposed to dealers), in part because users are often 
seen more as victims than victimizers, but also because of the extremely high numbers of 
users in recent years, many of whom are otherwise law-abiding citizens. Add to these the 
additional factors that (1) drug use is easily concealed and (2) within certain age groups the 
norms have been sufGdently tolerant of drug use to preclude much cooperation with law 
enforcement, and it should come as ho surprise that legal sanctions have not been 
spectacularly successful 

In the 1970's, in contrast to the present, a far more active controversy surrounded 
the proper legal status of drug use. Specifically, there was a strong demand for 
dec rimin a liz a t ion of marijuana, \^ch was the drug that received the most attention by 
public officials and the media during that decade. The arguments in favor of 
dec riminalizat ion were numerous, but most central was the conviction that apprehending, 
arresting, and giving criminal records to large numbers of American young people, who 
were otherwise law-abiding citizens, was not in the public interest (In the peak years, 
arrests for marijuana possession averaged around 400,000 per year.) The major 
counterargument was that the arrest and conviction of drug offenders would help to deter 
the drug use among young people in particular. 

Because drug laws are determined primarily at the State level, a natural experiment 
resulted. Some States decriminalized marijuana use, while the majority did not The 
Monitoring the Future study, which was already in process, provided the basis for a 
prospective study that compared the before, during, and after usage trends States that 
decriminalized marijuana to those of other States. The results indicated that 
decriminalization during that period had virmally no effect on the levels of drug use among 
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K °' ^^"^ ^tuuxde& and beliefe abo-jt drugs. TTiis failure of die change in the 
^J^^ "^^u^** and bcUefe strongly suggested that there would be no longer- 
5:t^. k!^ °° ^ ^'^^l- ?^^^ retrospective-studies of decriminalization in partic^ar 

r ^°r°^"/^ coadusion. TTiere are questions, or course; about 

™? ^ -fi f eirforcement and prosecution, even in those States where use 
remained illegal, provided much contrast to those of the decriminalized States; but it can 

wL'^nl^S? "T?*^ ^ State poUdes that then existed, there 

was no evidence of a differential result coming from active decriminalization of marijuana. 

Only limited generalizations can be made from sudi a condusion, however 
^J^.^ ^ ^ "^^ ^ ^« people, and one that was widely 

accepted and consistent with the existing sodal norms of their age group. Thus, the 
.^bohc impact of decnminalization would be expected to be verj' limited in that historical 

Iialso should be noted that decriminalization and legalization are quite distinct 
mings. The production, distribution, and sale of marijuana remained illegal even in 
nf-ST^!!?^ advertising was possible, and so on. TTie legalization of drugs 

recenuy espoused by some soaal commentators would involve a qualitatively different 
^aIZ^"^ legalization would likely have a considerably greater impact on use 

than decnminahzation, partiy because the use of most other drugs remains highly illidt in 
tne soaety and contraiy to sodal norms (even among youth) and partiy because 
^gahzation ranstimtes a far greater hT)eralization of tiie law. Under legalization, all of the 
^h<y issues ^ to do witii production, labeling, advertising, purchife restri(Sons, and 
taxation would suddenly become germane. 

Demand Reduction Based on Changing Attitudes. Belleft. and Norms 

So far, tiie demand reduction techniques we have discussed are those that rely 
entirely on tiie use of negative incentives or reinforcements, induding techniques for 
apprehension and punishment These approadies are not aimed at changing the person, 
orHS?,?L Tu-r ^ contingendes presented by tiie environmem as a result 

of drug use. and tiie probabihty tiiat tiie consequences will be incurred. Their success relies 
largely on tiie ooem to whidi drug using behaviors in tiie population can be monitored. 
^^^^ f^A-J°' f ?»P"^?« ^ internalized by tiie individual TTiere is. however, an 
important ^ditioi^ dass of mterventions tiiat do aim to diange tiie person, and tiiey are 
£L„°«1^'li"°^«'?.' of prevention. TTie so^ed prevention approadies have 
been at times c^ed mto tiiree levels: primary prevention (whidi meaw readiing 
people before th^ ever start using drugs or a drug); secondary prevention (whichinMans 
mteivemng earfy m tiie drug involvemem process, before tiie users become dependem or 
Chronic users of tiie drug); and tertiary prevention (whidi means dealing witii people who 
already have an established drug abuse problem. Ic treatment). PrimSy prevention, early 
mtervention. and treatment are tiie terms now more in vogue for tiiese tiiree levels. 

To deal witii tiie last first, tiie treatmem of drug abusers has been tiie dommant 
focus of demand reduction approadies to date. However, treatmem may be seen as tiie 
result of a soaety s faUure to succeed at. or even to attempt to implement, tiie first two 
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stages of prevention. Treatment is dealing with the casualties, a very expensive approach 
with rather limited success. While treatment of most drug abusers seems weii rth 
society's investment in terms of payback in productivity, reduced crime, and, now AlDS 
prevention, it is nevertheless very expensive per case and even more expensive per 
successful case. Recidivism rates tend to run hi^ often exceeding 50 percent 

Sosalled secondaiy prevention, or early intervention, would seem to hold promise 
in that those most at risk for drug abuse have begun to identify themselves by their early 
mvolyement, and thus scarce resources can be focused on those most "at risk" of developing 
a serious problenL The drawbacks in this approach, of course, are that early users are not 
easily identified and engaged in the intervention process and, further, many are akeady 
well on their way to serious involvement with drugs ind/or with dysfunctional social 
groups, making successful intervention more difBculL Nevertiieless, tiiis appears to be an 
area in which some creative and positive approaches could be developed for early 
identification and intervention. 

Priraaiy prevention might be thought of in two subclasses that I will call selective 
and global Selective primary prevention occurs when individuals or groups, judged to be 
at high risk for reasons other tiian tiieir acmally using drugs, are identified and resources 
are focused on tiiem. The second category, which might be called global primary 
prevention, exists when all people in a population group are provided an intervention, 
whether or not they show indications of being prone toward drug abuse. 

Given the extremely widespread nature of drug use among contemporary American 
youth, global drug abuse prevention efforts appear highly justified at the current time and 
perhaps for the foreseeable future. Further, given tiie age at which illicit drug use begins 
(sec Figures 1 and 2), tiiey need to start at an earty age. More focused or selective drug 
abuse prevention efforts may also make sense, as an adjunct to global efforts. In general, it 
would seem that we should be exploring demand reduction using ail of these types of 
approaches. As discussed below, new mechanisms to increase tiie generation and 
refinement of additional approaches to primary and secondary prevention would be 
extremely valuable. Indeed, mechanisms that would realign Federal strategy to allocate 
higher levels of sources to tiie development of a knowledge base for primary and 
secondaiy prevention are essential 



A Knowledge Base for Prevention 

Intervening successfully to prevent or ameliorate social problems is a high-risk 
venture. If one takes Donald Campbell's notion of "an experimenting society," one comes 
to see most knowledge on social engineering, or social intervention, as developing tiirough 
a process of trial and error witii evaluation.i7 Of all tiie seemingly good ideas for 
preventing drug abuse (or for intenrening in most other nonadaptive behaviors) 70 to 90 
percent will probably prove either ineffecthre or actually result in advi -se consequences, 
for reasons tiiat are simply beyond a tiieoretidan's or social planner's ability to forecast 
(This seems now io "oe tiie verdict on most of tiie "good ideas" for drug abuse prevention 
that were popular into tiie seventies, like the "information approach" and the "alternatives 
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^ ^ assumption, it means that it is critical to implement as 

S as .S^^ZZf^H^^^^K ^^^'^ ^ experimental desigi^to S^^^^^ as 
S^S^hS^lSiSl? * -J^S^ifJ* of programs that do work. TTiose programs 

SSill^;^f^T!^?'^'*^5'- ^^ost miportant, the mr.iority of programmatic 
SlSSTu^^e^elnT^' '"^"^ ' °° inkS^ogram., can 

can be d^™S!.!S?S ^ an experimental approach to building a knowledge base 
r^nSS^S?^^ Idea generation, program development, and sjltematic ev^uation. 
The pj^rs that con^ this volume, for example, all fit into the id^ generation stoe^ 
My position is that all three stages are criti^ltothe developmem oflteSge bSf and 
that the procea we use to develop that knowledge base shoSld be a Wgh Srit? suwla 
In particular, the issues of resources and strategy' need to receive f S atteS^ 

builHin^lS ^ recommend that we greatiy increase our rate of developing 

SSStS^ ffn? T P''^'?'^ " approaches into programs that can be implemen™' 
So^r^£ large-scale) systematic research designs. TTiis will requSe 
SSl^f S r *^! of resources to knowledge develo5mem in this field, additional 
s^^a "^'^'^ ^° ^ the process, and sustamed attention and 



Idea Generation 



Utcrati^e^SS.'JSt^^ tif***""^' ^ development-an overall examination of the 
uierature si^ests that (a) tiie range of ideas that have been put forward and tried for 

Eri?? has be«i limited in contrast to tiie range^f intS^ntZa^roa^es 

rt^^irio^r^«S?^^«'^- ^ approacheKfave 

T 5^ systemadc evaluation so fiir have not shown evidenSof a great deal of 

H?!?* ^"J*"'*® ^*"er assertion, by tiie way. tiiat notiiing SertS^^c^ be 

done-only tiiat we have not made an adequate effort to find ieM^t^fre 

cnnrmi^^^^} ^® pnxhiction of rcw and promising approaches be increased? The 
n^^S^ of pijpers is one approach, but one^stSegies are not en^. TTiere 

s^S2^^^S^°S^'■^"^S^??^ ^ °^ '"^^ development One 

^eS^!SSS^?L??' "^"^^ 5f * be tiie crwtion of 

several Preventionpevelopmem Centers, which would have idea development as tiieir 

^^~^?^^«^?dentandviatingS?holjrS^ 

ST om& ! IT ^ ^ foles that touch on tiie drug 

«husc problems, youngsters who have 

tS^^h^'"* P"'*?^ ^ of yoiSigsteiXgXe com2elo«. 

teachen, school counselors, youtii workers, and j«) on. T^e purpose is to draw upon Seir 

^^^^u^Sf^:^'"'''^ ^^'^^^f penmitatioH^ch rS^STSop ^^^^^ 
w^S k!! aS"«« «s« focus groups to develop an understanding of 

rdS^^^d^ 'f^ ? advertising interventions. People from such 

roles could be brought together for short sessions of a day or less, or for longer ones of a 
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weekend, week, or more. Further, groups drawn from differing types of social 
environments-rural, suburban, and innerdty-might be separately constituted, since some 
of the most appropriate and effective interventions may differ across such settings. 
W^tever heuristic devices (e.g^ the Delphi technique) judged promising by the Center 
staff should be tried. The main point is that au organization, and a set of professionals (as 
well as nonprofessionals), be given the sole task of generating new approaches to 
prevention. 

Some of the most valuable ideas to be generated might relate to ways in which 
adolescents themselves structure their activities, social groupings, and reward structures so 
that (1) there is less pressure to use drugs and alcohol, (2) there are attractive social 
alternatives to "partying," (3) there is less reward associated with it, and (4) there are some 
soa?i penalties. Developing effective ways to involve young people in solving their own 
problems should be a primary goaL 

Some models might also emerge for intervening in parental and family systems-for 
example, how to use the influence of older siblings constructively and how and when to 
motivate parents to organize among the^lsc^es. Despite all the work of the existing parent 
group movement, parents are organizing too little and too late-a point further discussed 
below. 

Effective ways to record and conmnunicate the most promising of these ideas would 
need to be developed. The reports generated by the Centers would need to be placed in 
the public domain, so that anyone moved to develop and implement one of the ideas would 
be immediately free to do so. 

Program Development 

Klitzner and others have argued convincingly that, often, not enough time is devoted 
to the intermediate stage of program development, before summative evaluation of an 
approach is undertaken.!? I would agree with this observation. Developing, pretesting, 
and further refining a program built on i general idea for a prevention intervention is an 
unportant and sometimes difBcult stage in the process-and adequate time and resources 
need to be made available for these activities. TTie recently created Office of Substance 
Abuse Prevention (OSAP) within The Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration (ADAMHA) now has significant fiuuling available for demonstration 
projects in prevention, though more mi^t be usefully allocated for this purpose from 
within the Department of Education (H)) as well One would hope that a number of the 
new ideas to emerge from the Prevention Development Centers would be put fonvard for 
the funding of program development Since this is not an area in which I have a great deal 
of first hand experience, I am not sure whether any special institutional mechanisms, such 
as Program Development Centers, would be useful It is, of course, possible that the 
Prevention Development Centers discussed above could undertake this stage of work. 

Program Evaluation 




and iJ^!~T ^ interventions often requires appreciable time, resources, 
f^iiSSf^ ^ * of general poUcy. I think thai we must make these 

avajlable. given the senousness of the drug abuse problem in the country To date Sie 
l^^J^'T ^ iiuSlequate to the task. O^^proWWted ^y^ 

1^^ll^''l^'^fSS!^^'*'°'°^ The National^ 

^^u°'^K^ <^^> ^ '^^^^^ funds for such piloses TTie 

^^61^^^: ?r ^ '^^^^^y some significaSSL haJe 

bwome duLffected Qearly, a vigorous Federal effort is needed in STarea-whicA^ 
logically might be shared between NIDA and ED. 

Sustained Attention and Support 

let the tS!^L^^ ^ ."^ is the tendency to act for the short tenn and 

let the long term be damned. Significantly increasing the knowledge base is a long-term 

deS™'^'rfr'f°;'^°'i?^^^y- ToSe matter ;52fmo«^X'i^^^ 
development of knowledge for effective social interventions requires an experimenSl 

SSL"" ^ ? suppose, that perhaps a m^ority oTwKk STe 

good Ideas wiU ultimately fail to bear the desired fruit TTiat means that doUcv m^ers 

^n^^n^^^^Z^''''^''''^^'^^ Failure ieeds to be 

s^S "P*™°^°^ by which we identify the most 

iust be^^a dismissing a general approach too quickly 

mcamation of that approach proves unworkSe or ineffective. 
One examp e of such aprocess was the premature conclusion reached by prevention 
E^^rJ^^ that the risks of drugs fiifl to deter chfldren torn SsSTem. 

^SiJ^?.?Kfr?!?°" ««»Ph^g the dangers of drugs were not successfiS. the 
A^SS? JS.^^*^ and in general, the approach was then disSssed by 

Sj^f„^;tS! ^ «PP«af to be a case of throwing out th^ baby with the bath water, L 
certainly th«e was a lot of bath water in the eartysJventics in the messages beiM rivin to 

JZIS^if™^^ TT»^P«>blemwasthatthemessageswSer^fSLK 
commimcations from adults about drugs as propaganda. Since ien. "the svstem" has 

tJ^tf ^ credi^iHty by sSkin^dS^ for 
Sfn^iSf ^ P*°P^* bave come to see marijuana use as more dangerous 

than Ui<qr used to. and that their actual use of marijuana has dropped appred^S f act 

yo::I^'ST: ^ "^'^^ schooK^Ll^^ii ^^"'^ 

SnSh!lh«f th^^ to use a druft or to avoid using it, is on average substantially 
nfluenced by what they perceive as the dangers associated with using it Fiimre 8 shows 

1987, dunng which daily use feU by more than two-thirds-from 10.8 percent to 33 percent 

renortJS'S^fthT^*^*"*^ of the importance of perceived risk came in 1987, when we 
reported that the perceived risk for experimental cocaine use was up shar^^ly for the first 
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tune among adolescents and young adults (see Figure 9). This change was accompanied by 
the first appreciable drop in active cocaine use since the study began in 1975.20 In 1988, 
perceived risk continued to rise and acnial use continued to falL^i 

So, although the approach of en^)hasizing risks was valid, its particular 
implementation during the early 1970's was not 



Some Potential Programs and Approaches to Prevention 

By way of background to this section, I do not think there are any "silver bullets" 
available in our potential prevention armamentarium. The problems being presented are 
as varied and complex as are their causes. Further, techniques that may be effective with 
some groups in the population (defined in terms of age, sex, social class, urbanidty, 
ethnicity, and so on) may not be effective in others. TTierefore, I believe that the best 
national strategy is to develop a host of different programs, preferably of demonstrated 
feasibility and effectiveness, that are to some degree tailored to various of the target 
populations. 

Two global types of prevention programming, already in place and impacting large 
numbers of people, are school-based prevention curricula and prevention-oriented media 
campaigns. Therefore, I will begii* this section by discussing the information available from 
the Monitoring the Future project concerning breadth of coverage and the judged 
efiiectiveness of those two massive programs. 

School-Based Prevention Curricula 

Table 1 at the end of this document shows the proportion of American high school 
seniors in recent graduating classes who report having received drug education courses of 
lectures in school It shows that in recent years a sigdficant portion of smdents report 
having had no such e]q)eriences 

-from 25 percent to 30 percent Also on Table 1 are the proportions reporting each type of 
curriailar element while in high school Three-quarters of those having haa any such 
oq)eriences report having Sims, lectures, or courses in one of their regular classes. Only 
slightly over a fifth of them report taking a special class about drugs. Films or lectures 
outside of courses are now reported by over a third of those having any courses or lectures, 
and this is the only category of stich experiences which appears to be rising over time in 
terms of the proportion of the school population reached. 

Table 2 shows that, of those who received any of these curricular experiences, less 
than one in five (18 percent) thought they were of "no value" but, then, less than one in five 
found them of "great value." Over half (55 percent) thought these educational experiences 
had deaeased their interest in trying drags to some degree, while only 2 percent said it 
made them more interested; 43 percent felt it had no impact So, in general, today's teens 
clearly are more positive about the drug education they are receiving, if we leave aside the 
ones who don't receive any. There can be no doubt, however, that there is still plenty of 
room for improvement 
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None of these results, by the way, show much trending since the mid-1970's, 
including student ratings of the value or impact of what they have received. To the extent 
Ui^tocre is any trending^ it is in the direction of their giving sUghtly better ratings to their 
cumoilar expenences today than in the mid-1970's. If evidence of this sort is needed, it 
would seem to suggest that, on the average, drag prevention curricula are of some value, 
toat ^ere is stiU an important segment of the population not reached by such curricula, 
mat mere is plenty of room for improvement in the ratings, and that relatively litUe 
mq>rovement m the ratings has occurred durirg the past 10 or 12 years. 

For the reasons cited earlier, school curricula should emphasize the health risks of 
tte vanous dnigs (and I wou^ inchide here the risks to psychological and social health as 

^iiS lu^^^ iKwever. do so in a way that protects the credibility 

of both the message and the message-giver. 

In addition to trying to inaease students' motivation to avoid drug use by 
emphasmng the risks, such a program must attempt to teach tiiem tiie social skills that will 
S?mini«!;TA*" ^°sistentiy witii that motivation. In essence, tiiey must be taught how 
to manipulate tiie sahent contrngenaes-many of which are sodal-so tiiat derive more 
reward than punishment from avoiding drag use. Some promising peer-based social skills 
pro^ abea<fy east, but so fer, unfortunately, none geared to how smdents coUectively, 
m addition to mdmduaUy, might art to change contingencies. 

The drag-prevention components of school curriculums should also be introduced 
yeiy early if toey are to reach youngsters before many, or worse yet, some "critical mass" of 
mem, have already begun to use drags (see Figures 1 and 2 for grade of onset estimates), 
bome components should probably be built into tiie curriculums at «veiy grade tiiereafter 
as well, to ensure tiiat reinforcement or "booster" efferts keep occurring and cumulating. 

FmaUy school curriculum prognuns should encompass tiie dangerous Ucit drags as 
weu-at a mimmum, cigarettes, alcohol, and chewing tobacco-because (1) tilese substances 
also pose veiy sigmficant healtii risks for tL& population; (2) prevention arguments based 
on health concerns can only be consistent if all unhealtiiy substances are covered: and (3) 
use of these substances is highfy correlated witii subsequent use of tiie illicit drags, 
suggestmg a probable causal connection. c imai orugs. 

Media-Based Prevention Efforts 

TTie media have, by default, taken over a very significant part of tiiis society's 
eduation and sooalization of its childrea Witii regard to botii lidt and iUidt drag use. this 
development has been, in general, highly unfavorable. For tiie last year or two. however, 
tiie media have oollertively undertaken a considerable p-bUc service advertising effort to 
deglamonze illiat drag use. Given tiie clear power of tiie media with young people, tiiis 
undcnaking is botii constrartive and promising. In 1987, for tiie first time, tiie Monitoring 
tne Future study contamed questions about antidrag commercials. Tables 3 and 4 indicate 
Uiat young people receive a high level of exposure to tiiese prevention "spots" and favorably 
wSinif tlU-f !? commercials on tiieir own propensity to use drags. Significantiy. 

few tiimk tiiat tiie commercials exaggerate tiie risks. 
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Because these results are derived from self-reports of impacts, rather than 
statistically demonstrated effects, interpretation must be cautious. Nevertheless, given the 
low propensity of most adolescents to admit that anything affects them, the results are 
certainly encouraging with regard to the potential of media campaignr 

One obvious suggestion is to keep alive the current national program, most of which 
is occurring under the auspices of The Media-Advertising Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America. Another might be to have local communities develop their own complementary 
campaigns with the help of local advertising professionals, perhaps using local £gures. 
Ch a nging young people's perceptions of comnmnity norms may be a very important part of 
the prevention process. If a successful model could be developed, communities in many 
major metropolitan areas might be able to replicate tiie model and its outcomes. 



Perceptions of Drag Use and Related Attitudes 
Among Public Role Models 

The perceptions of young people concerning the illicit drug use and drug-use 
attitudes of important role models in the mass culture have long been assumed to be . 
important influences on their own behavior and attimdes. Yst littie research has 
investigated the connection. In 1987, tiie Monitoring tiie Future studies added questions to 
measure young people's perceptions with respea to three imponant referent groups- 
professional athletes, rock musicians, and actors. 

The results show that a substantial majority of young people believe that illicit drug 
use is v;idely practiced in all three professions. According to tiie median response, rock 
musicians have the highest proportion of occasional and regular users (70 percent); actors 
and actresses ranked second (55 percent), and professional atiiletes ranked tiiird (50 
percent) (see Table 5). While I am unaware of any systematic surveys of actual usage 
levels in these three populations, my own guess is that these are substantial overestimates 
of the prevailing rates. 

Young people's perceptions of prevailing attitudes toward drugs in tiiese tiiree 
populations also appear to overestimate acceptance of illicit drug use. Table 6 shows that 
tiie great majority of young people do not think there is widespread disapproval of illicit 
drug use in any of these three ufluential role-model groups. The students were also asked 
to estimate the proportion of their age peers who strongly disapproved of "Rising illiat drugs 
(such as marijuana and cocaine) occasionally or regular^." The majority thought that less 
tiian 50 percent of their age peers disapproved of such drug use. Table 7, which gives the 
actual distributions of the attitudes of their age peers, suggests that most students 
underestimate the extent of peer disapproval. 

In terms of prevention strategy, tiiese data suggest a case of "collective ignorance" 
tiiat could be attacked directiy tiirough both media spots and inschool curriculums. 
Certainly, many professionals in the tiuee role-model groups would be appalled to Jiink 
Uiat young people see their profession in this way and woulil be willing to speak in public 
about 'heir drug-use attitudes and practices. Their professional associations might be 
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willing to organize such a program, and the advertising industry might also assist by 
volunteering theif professional communications skills, as they have so generously in the 
past The data provided in Tables 5, 6, and 7 might provide the needed stimulus to 
motivate such professional action. (They might also be used to chaUenge students' beliefs 
about prevailing peer norms.) 

Another approach to the same end would be to conduct representative sample 
siffyeys of professionals in the three role-model groups. Assuming that their attitudes and 
behaviors are quite differem than young people think, the survey results could be used to 
develop persuasive messages that challenge existing misperceptions. 

Alcohol and Cigarette Advertisements 

^ Considering the young ages at which most eventual smokers begin smoking, and at 
w^sa jwung people develop patterns of regular smoking and occasional heavy drinking,22 
It IS difficult to conclude that the massive advertisingof both cigarettes and alcohol is not 
relevant to preventing substance abuse amokg our young people. In the course of 
childhood, each youngster is exposed to thousands upon thousands of commercials that 
awoaate these products with attributes that are attractive to young people. The annual 
advertismg and promotion budget for cigarettes now exceeds 2 billion dollars, and for 
alcohohc beverages is just about 2 billion dollars. TJs author has made the point 
elsewhere that the advertising and promotion of cigarettes should be totally banned, given 
the known dangerous consequences of the product, even when used as intended-not to 
mention the probability that smoking contributes to illicit drug use.23 Others have also 
argued that alcohol advertising should be severely curtailed fcr many ^ he same 
reasons.2* 

The Ed-'erdsing of these products does the opposite of what existing antidrug 
advertising tries to do (glamorize drug use vs. deglamorize it) and the opposite of what the 
activities recommended in tiie preceding section would try to do. That is, product 
advertising gwes tiie impression that more people, and more glamorous people, are 
ctnamung tiiese drugs-and in tiie case of alcohol, in particular settings-tiian is really the 
case. Tlie advertising budgets for tiiese two drugs make all of tiie Nation's prevention 
activities in tiie areas of illicit drugs, agarettes, and alcohol combined seem utterly 
in s ignifi can t by comparison. As long as self-serving instimtions in our society are permitted 
to uigedrug use-broadly defined- upon our children, we can expect to be much less 
successful in any organized prevention attempts. 

Parental Involvemoit 

The drug epidemic of tiie last 20 years has added a new dimension of difficulty to 
childrearmg. At tiie same time tiiat these n' w opportonities and pressures to use drugs 
were placed upon tiieir children, families, became, on tiie average, less well-equipped to 
exen constructive social control and influence over their children. As mentioned earlier, 
tiic patiy increased dworce rate and tiie simultaneous rise in tiie proportion of v rkjig 
motiiers have reduced parental monitoring and awareness of tiieir children's behavior. The 
mcreased mobility of tiie population is also a contributing factor, extended family are now 
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less likefy to be around to help exert adult influence, and neighbors are now less likely to 
know neighbors, which results in the same lack. Finally, more youngsters now have cars 
and jobs that give them a large degree of physical and financial independence &om their 
parents. 

If the erosion of fBxnUy and neighborhood control has, as hypothesized, contributed 
significantly to the drug problem (as well as to other problems), one remedy is to seek ways 
to eoqxiwer parents more in their parental roles and to train them to deal with this new 
Class of problems. 

Of course, because the drug epidemic is now two decades old, the average parents 
today BTt probably more knowledge^le about drugs and the drug culture than parents of 
the sixties and seventies, if only because mai^ of them passed through their own 
adolescence and yoi!ng adulthood during the epidemic But knowing what to do as a 
parent is different from having been there as an adolescent Further, the nature of the 
drugs an * * e drug culture itself have changed considerably over the years. Consequently, 
parentL uw^d guidance, social support, and collaboration with other parents to help them 
deal Vrith the threat of alcohol aid illicit drug use among their children. 

A grass roots movement of parent groups has begun in response to this need, but 
data indicate that it has reached a very smaU portion of the student population. Table 9 
shows that only about 2J percem of seniors say their parents are actively mvolved in such a 
group: roughly another 5 percent say their parents have previously been involved such 
grcHips. In other words only about 1 in 14 youngsters have had one or more of their parents 
so involved. In many of those cases, the parents probably only became involved after the 
horse was already out of the bam. 

Interestingly, most students think that parental involvement in such an activity is a 
good idea, while very few (only about 13 percent) think it is a bad idea (see Table 8). The 
data in Table 10, wUch are based only on those few smdents whose parents have been 
involved in such groups, paint a less promising picture. Over half the students felt that the 
e]q}erienoe had no impact on their tenden^ to use drugs or that (in a very small proportion 
of cases) it made them more likely to use drugs. And only about a third Unought it had 
improved their relationships with their parents. However, certain mitigating factors should 
also be considered along with these data: (1) many of these youngsters were probably 
already involved with drugs when their parents got organized; (2) the nature of what 
constituted a "parent group" undoubtedly varied in the extreme; and (3) because social 
control is involved many youngsters may be inclined to judge such parental activities more 
negatively now than they will later. 

New models for establishing and developing cooperative parent groups should be 
developed, refined, and evaluated. Schools could play a central role in creating such 
groups when the ch'ld i? entering the first year of junior high or middle school, a time when 
primary school friendship ^oupings are often redefined and the heaviest period of 
initiation into drug use begins. If parents begin to play an active and cooperative role in 
setting rules at this point, Uie child will expect them to continue in this role throughout 
secondary « hool; later attempts to set rules, however, will be viewed as a removal of rights. 

* 
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Obviously school leaders cannot push parents into such groups. Some creative 
mechanisms must be designed to motivate parents to assist in organizing groups and to 
maintam the groups' momentum themseWes. The Federal role could be to help develop 
and evaluate some model mechanisms and, perhaps, to develop a set of high^uality 
videotapes that would assist parent groups. jja-quauiy 

A final caution: Many parents seem to have shied away from involvement in the 
pwent moveyem because of a perception that it was ideologically to one side of center, 
me notion of active parental involvement in their chfldren's lives and in building consistent 
commumty norms is neither Ubeial nor conservative. And any effort to involve a broad 
segment of the parent population must be consciously designed to be acceptable to the 
many and to avoid any hint of ideological bias. 



Alternatives for Teenagers 

A mmiber of the suggestions already discussed have dealt with the issue of 
ultunately chanpng norras among teenagers. The suggestion that cigarette advertising be 
banned and alcohol advertising restricted is partly motivated by this hope of changinc 
norms. Antidrug commercials have the same aim, as do most school-based prevention 
oirnculums. However, enlisting the active invoivemem of young people themselves in 
helpmg to "turn things around" is a particularly important goal 

Om existing approach is to establish aptidrug clubs for adolescents. Although the 
number of graduating seniors who report having belonged to such dubs has been growing 
jjaduaUy (sec T^le 11), in 1987 only abou* one in eight reported any past involvement. 
(Unfortunately, the surve*- did not leave space for the adolescents to report their 
evaluations of the idea or their own experiences. Such research would be valuable.) 

However, the antidrug dub approach does have potential pitfalls. The set of 
youngsters who get involved may be among the least likely to use drugs in the first place 
and/or may serve as negative reference points for the youngsters most likely to get 
invohred, periiaps hardening the lattefs defense of their own position. Although admittedly 
conjecture, these possibiUties shoK*i be taken seriously and researched carefully. 

• I, ^^"$"8 groups ^ but one method of tiyi^ 

m the search for solutions. Many other approadies can and should be tried within the 
general expmmental framework discussed eariier. Certainly, the different peer groupings 
that emerge dunng high school-jocks, brains, burnouts and the like-need to be Sken into 
account m developing differem approaches. What works with one type of group may not 
work with another, and when peer leaders or facilitators or coordinators are chosen for 
various an>Toaches, their position in the subgroup strucnire mav be a key element in their 
potential for success. 

A final point in tiiis discussion of peer norms concerns young people's expectations 
and altcinatives for having a good time sodally, outside of school At present, "partying" 
organized around substance use is a major form of recreation for American teenagers, and 
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to have a good time with my firiends" is one of the most common reasons put forth lo 
Mplain most types of alcohol and illicit drug use.25 Teenagers need alternative activities 
thit meet the same basic needs and are acceptable and attractive to yomigsters, but do not 
myolve drinking and drug use. The Prevention Development Centers referred to earUer 
might pursue this problemsoiving task with groups of young people to develop models 
Md/or procedures by which young people themselves could grapple with the problem in 
theu- own schools and peer grpiq)s. 



Conclusion 

The prevention ideas put forward here relate to a number of instimtions and 
segments in the society-parents, schools, the media, advertisers, those in professions that 
serve as role models, community leaders, and young people themselves. This broad array, 
and stm others not on the list, play a role-whether they like it or not-in either 
exacerbating or helping to solve the Nation's drug abuse problems. Many on the list can 
mobihze to help reduos drug use, and the activities of these various public sectors and 
individuals wiU have a mutuaUy . nnfordng effect, because they will convey the impression 
of a widespread mtolerance for, and disapproval of, drug use. The problems, of course, are 
not gomg to go away completely, but their substantial reduction seems well within practical 
expectations. Yet even if considerable success is attained, only a long-term, sustained 
prevention effort will successfully keep these problems from re-emerging. 
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Table 1 

Exposure lo Drug Use Prevention Elements in Scliool Curricula 
(entries are in percentages) 



High school seniors in the ^ lass of: 



2E15. Have you had any drug education 
courses or lecutres in school? 


m 


ML 


m 


1979 


m 


1981 


m 


1983 


am 


1985 


m 


ML 


1. No 


15.7 


18.0 


20.7 


21.0 


26.1 


23.5 


16.1 


25.6 


27.3 


23.9 


23.8 


21.4 


2. No, and I wish I had 


5.1 


3.8 


4.5 


4.7 


5.6 


4.2 


6.0 


4.3 


3.4 


4.3 


3.9 


4.0 


3. Yes 


79.2 


78.3 


74.8 


74.4 


68.3 


72.4 


67.8 


70.1 


69.2 


71.7 


72.3 


74.6 




2494 


25S6 


3000 


2700 


2710 


2990 


2975 


2719 


2m 


2703 


25d8 


2m 



Asked only of those having courses or lectures 

2E17. How many of the following drug education 
experiences have you had in high school? (Marie 
all that apply.) 



ERIC 



A. 


A special course about 


22.7 


24:8 


24.7 


22.8 


20.5 


22.3 


20.2 


21.4 


13.1 


20.6 


24.1 


22.1 




drugs 


























B. Films, lectures, or discussions in one 


75.7 


74.6 


74.7 


77.7 


76.3 


76.8 


75.5 


77.1 


78.0 


76.2 


77.4 


75.1 




of my regular courses 


























C. 


Films or lectures, outside of my regular 


28.8 


28.2 


25.5 


22.3 


21.0 


23.9 


25.2 


23.9 


26.8 


30.0 


30.4 


36.6 




courses 


























D. 


Special ducussions ("rap" groups) aboM 


24.7 


24.1 


25.1 


22.1 


22.4 


20.8 


20.7 


21.2 


21.3 


19.1 


11.5 


25.9 




drugs 






























1979 


1984 


2227 


1980 


1820 


2141 


1987 


1897 


1841 


1929 


1840 


1977 




tag lb* FNlart 
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Raliiigs of ScImniI Ciirricuia in Drug Use PrevcniSun 
(entries are in percentages) 



Asked only of those having drug education 
courses or lectures 

2EI6. Would you say that the ii^ormation about 
drugs that you received in school classes or 
program im ... 

1. Made you less interested in trying drugs 

2. Not changed your interest in trying drugs 

3. Made you more interested in trying drugs 

2EI8. Overall, how valuable were the experiences 
to you? 

/. Little orno value 

2. Some value 

3. Considerable value 

4. Great value 

Source: Monitoring the Inilure 
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High ""vhool seniors in the class or: 



izZO 


Wl 


12Z8 


1222 




1 AO fl 

Ml 




1983 


i2Si 


1282 


1986 


1282 




34.0 


SI.S 


52.4 


55.3 


58.8 


56.9 


54.7 


54.1 


55.6 


57.2 


54.9 


4S.6 


43.0 


45.2 


44.0 


41.9 


38.5 


40.3 


42.5 


43.3 


41.6 


40.0 


42.8 


A A 

4.11 


J.O 


3.3 


3.6 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


2.5 


2.8 


2.9 


2.3 


1973 


2004 


224S 


2006 


1853 


2163 


2022 


792/ 


1865 


1953 


I86& 


lOlO 


18.1 


19.1 


18.0 


18.3 


16.2 


15.4 


15.9 


18.5 


17.8 


17.3 


17.1 


17.9 


45.7 


42.6 


45.7 


44.9 


45.2 


43.7 


44.3 


43.0 


43.5 


43.8 


43.8 


40.8 


24.7 


24.6 


21.6 


22.9 


23.6 


25.0 


23.9 


23.7 


23.3 


24.8 


25.5 


23.5 


11.4 


13.7 


14.7 


13.9 


15.0 


15.9 


15.9 


14.9 


15.4 


14.0 


13.5 


17.8 


1985 


I9S9 


22J7 


1990 


1829 


2/59 


7999 


1907 


1857 


1939 


1854 


799/ 
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Table 3 

Exposure to Anti-Drug Commercials in the Media 
(entries are in peicenuiges) 

High school seniors in the class of: 

1987 

The next question asks about anti-drug comercials or "spots" that 
are intended to discourage drug use. 

4 El I. In recent months, about how often have'you seen such ami- 
drug commercials on TV, or heard them on the radio? 



1. Not at all 5 J 

2. Less than once a month 5.9 

3. 1-3 times per month 22.1 

4. 1-3 times per week 29.3 

5. Daily or almost daily 25.8 

6. More than once a day 10.2 

2726 



Source: Moniuning the Future 
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Table 4 

Ratings of Anti-Drug Commercials in the Media 
(enaies are in percentages) 

High school seniors in the class of: 

1222 



4E12a. To what extent do you think such commercials have made 
people your age less favorable toward drugs? 

1. Notatall 213 

2. Toalitdeextent 32.8 
J. To some extent 34.3 

4. To a great exxera 6.6 

5. To a very great extent 4.0 

N» 2724 

4E12b. To what extent do you think such commercials have made 
you less favorable toward drugs? 

1. Notatall 25.5 

2. To a little extent 19.9 

3. To some extent 24.6 

4. To a great extent 13.3 

5. To a very great extent 16.5 

N= 2689 
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Table 4 (cont'd) 



High school seniors in the class of: 



4E12C. To what exunt do you think such commercials have made 
you less likely to use drugs? 



1. Not at all 

2. To a little extera 

3. To some extent 

4. To a great extent ■ 

5. To a very great extent 



1. Not at all 

2. To a little extent 

3. To some extent 

4. To a great extent 

5. Tc ft very great extent 



27J 
17.8 
21.8 
IZS 
20.4 



Nm 2681 

4E12d. To what extent do you think such commercials have 
overstated the dangers or risks cfdrug use? 



48.8 
16.4 
18.6 
7.4 
8.8 



A^* 2693 

Source: Monitoring the Future 
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Tables 



Perceived Levels of Drug Use Among Public Role Models in 1987 
(entries are in percentages) 



4E09. These days, how many people in the 
following groups would you guess use illicit 
drugs (like marijuana, cocaine, etc.) 
occasionally or regularly? 

Rock Aaors 
Profession^ music and 
Athletes pe rf o i ine rs actresses 



1. 0% to 10% 


8J 


2J 


4.2 


2. 11% to 30% 


20J 


63 


14.7 


3. 31% to 50% 


24.8 


13.6 


21.0 


4. 51% to 70% 


22J 


23.0 


25.3 


5. 71% to 90% 


11.6 


28.7 


16.7 


6. 91% to 100% 


3.6 


19.9 


6.9 


7. Have no idea 


8.5 


6.2 


11.3 



^» 2797 2797 2795 



Source: Monitoring the Future 
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Table 6 

Perceived Disapproval of Drug Use Among Public Role Models in 1987 

(entries are in percenages) 

4E10. How many people in the following groups 
would you g^ess strongly disapprove of such illicit 
drug use? 





rroiessional 
athletes 


Rock 
music 


Actors 
and 


People 
your 






actresses 


age 

11.7 


1, OVc to 10% 


9.7 


24.4 


12.5 


2. 11% to 30% 


25.9 


28.6 


25.0 


20.9 


3. 31% to 50% 


22.0 


17.3 


22.6 


24.4 


4, 51% to 70% 


14.8 


11 J 


14.6 


19.8 


5. 71% to 90% 


11.3 


4.4 


7.2 


10.0 


6. 91% to 100% 


4.7 


Z5 


3.4 


3.7 


7. Have no idea 


11.6 


11.2 


14.7 


9.4 




N» 2784 


2774 


2746 


2770 



Source: Monitoring the Future 
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Table 7 

Proportion of Seniors in 1987 Who Disapprove Strongly 
of Using Illicit Drugs Occasionally or Regularly 
(entries are in percentages) 



Percent Who Strongly Disanpmve 



Smoking marijuana occasionally 45 

Smoking marijuana regularfy 57 

Trying cocaine once or twice 70 

Using cocaine regularly 86 

Taking heroin occasionally 89 

Taking heroin regularly 92 

Taking barbituates regularly 78 

Taidng amphetamines regularly n 

Taking LSD regularly 88 



Source: Monitoring the Future 
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Tables 

Receptiveness to Parent Groups Opposed to Drugs 
(entries axe in percentages) 



4E09. I n some communities parents who are particularly 
concerned with drug or alcohol abuse among young people 
haxe formed groups of concerned parents to deal with these 
problems. In these groups parents try to become more 
informed and sometimes to set some common guidelines for 
young peopitiS' behavior. 

In general, what do you think of the idea of having parents 
get together in groups such as these? 

1: A bad idea 

2. More bad than good 

3. Don't know or can't say 

4. More good than bad 

5. A good idea 



♦Series dropped in 1987. 



High school seniors in the class of: 
12S2 J2S4 1285 iSfifi 1987 * 



6.4 


6.6 


5.1 


5.1 


7.1 


7.9 


6.1 


8.1 


30.7 


27J 


25.7 


27.5 


23.3 


23.0 


22.6 


23.8 


32J 


35.1 


40.4 


35.5 


2669 


2659 


2614 


2600 



Source: Monitoring the Future 
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Table 9 



Exposure to Parent Groups Opposed to Drugs 
(enthes are in percentages) 



High school seniors in the class 3f: 





1983 


1984 


iiSi 


1986 


4EI0. To the best of your knowledge^ how many of 
your close friends have parents who are involved in 
such parent groups? 


• 








/. None 


/J.U 


/uo 


IMM 


M 1 

07. 1 


2. A few 


18.8 


20.3 


20.1 


22.1 


3. Some 


7.3 


%2 


9.4 


8.0 


4. Most or all 


0.9 


1.0 


OJ 


0.8 




2656 


2660 


2599 


2599 


4EII. Has either (or both) of your own parents 
been involved in such a group? 










1. No 


92.8 


91.4 


91.7 


922 


2. Yesjn the past, but not now 


4.9 


5J 


5.7 


5.1 


3. Yes. now 


2.3 


3.4 


2.6 


16 




2595 


2597 


2558 


2553 



"Series dropped in 1987. 



Source: Monitoring the Future 
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Table 10 

Ratings of Parent Groups Opposed to Drugs 
(entries are in percentages) 



f 


High school seniors m the class of: 




1983 


1984 




1986 1987* 


Asked only of those whose parent(s) had 
been in such groups 










4EI2. Has the involvement of your parem(s) in such a 
group had any impaa on your own feelings about drug or 
alcohol use? 










1 . Made me much less likely to use drugs or alcohol 


252 


23.0 


26.7 


27.9 


2. Made me somewhat less likely to use drugs or alcohol 


117 


15.7 


16.4 


16.9 - 


3. No impact either way 


56.5 


519 


53.0 


49.3 - 


4. Made me somewhat more likely to use drugs or 
alcohol 


3.1 


5.9 


17 


3.5 ~ 


5. Made me much more likely to use drugs or alcohol 


15 


14 


12 


2.4 - 




297 


345 


308 


313 


4EIJ. What about your relationship with your parents? 
Has their involvement in the parent group made your 
retanonsnip better or worse? 










1. Much worse 


89 


8 6 






2. Somewhat worse 


9.6 

• 


14.5 


il.O 


112 - 


3. No effea, don't know 


50.4 


50.0 


492 


45.5 - 


4.. Somewhat bcoer 


13.9 


10.9 


20.4 


20.7 ~ 


5. Much better 


17.3 


16.0 


13.0 


14.8 - 

• 




287 


340 


314 


306 - 



•Series dropped in 1987. 
Source: Monitoring the Future 
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Table 11 



Involvement in Teen Groups Opposed to Drugs 
(entries are in percentages) 



High school seniors in the class of: 

1983 I2S4 12fi5 lasfi 12Sr 



4E14. In some communities young people themselves have 
formed groups aimed at avoiding drug use, such as Youth 
for Drug-Free Alternatives. How many of your close . 
friends have been members of such a group? 

1. None 

2. A few 

3. Some 

4. Most or <M 



81.9 77.5 69.6 

8.6 13.2 14.9 19.8 

3.1 4.2 6.8 9.3 

0.8 0.8 0.9 1.3 



2651 2658 2605 2597 



4E15. Have you ever participated in such a group? 
3. Yes, now 

2. Yes, in the past, but not now 
I. No 



1.6 3.2 3.7 5.2 
33 4.4 5.4 6.9 
95.1 914 90.8 88.0 



N» 



2597 2616 2564 2540 



♦Series dropped in 1987. 



Source: Monitoring the Future 
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FIGURE 1 



Marifuana: Trands In LIfatima Pravaianca for Eariiar Grada Laval.s 
Basad on Retrospeaive Reports from Seniors 




SOURCE: Monitoring the Future Study (Johnston et al., 1988) 
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FIGURE 2 



T««H. i^TY*!'!^* ?r"8 Marijuana: 
Trtnds in Ufttimt Prtvalanct for Eariitr Crada Laveis 

Basad on Ratrospactiva Reports from Seniors 




69 70 7t 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 8182 83 84 8: 86 87 

YEAR 



NOTE: Tha fill^-in symbols reprasent parcantaoas which result If non-prascriptlon 
stimulam* are exciudad from the daflnl&n of "other Illicit dmgs " 

SOURCE: Monitoring the Future Study (Johnston at al., 1988) 
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FIGURES 

Marijuana: Trtndt In Annual Prevalence 
Among College Students Vs. Others 

1-4 Years Beyond High School 



to< 

•0' 

70- 

u 

1 .0- 

2 59' 

u 

20- 
10- 
0 



o Others 





!: MonHoring the Future Study (Johnston et al., 1988) 
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FIGURE 4 

Any Illicit Drug Othtr than Marijuana: 
Trtnds in Annual Prtvaltnet Among Coiitgt Studants Vs. Others 

1-4 Years Beyond High School 



— r- 
•0 



a FuU-Timt ColUqt Studtnti 
0 Others 




SI S2 



I I I I 



YEAR 



NOTE: The dotted lines between 1981 and 1982 denote a change in the amphetamines 
question. 



SOURCE: Monitoring the Future Study (Johnston et al., 1988) 
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FIGURES 



Ccctint: Trtndt In Annual Pravaltnet Among Young Adults 

by Age Group 



30-1 



Uj 20 
O 



10- 



ANNUAL 



YNfBBtyendHlshSelieai: 

• 0YMn(fflodiiagii8) 

A 1-2 Ytin(inodil«gt 19-20) 

a 3'iYMn(inodiiagi2i.22) 

o 5-6 Yon (moditagi 23-24) 

0 7-SYMn(inodiiagt2S-26) 

▼ 9-10 Ytan(modai«gt 27-28) 

■ tlYurs(moditagi29) 




'1^' .%b' 

YEAR OF ADMINISTRATION 



SOURCE: Monitoring the Future Study (Johnston et al., 1988) 
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FIGURE 6 

Any Illicit Drug: Ufatimt, Annual, and Thirty-Dav 
Pravaltnca Among Young Adults, 1987 
by Age Group 



100-1 
90- 




Ago in 1987 



SOURCE; h/lonitoring the Future Study (Johnston et al., 1988) 
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FIGURE 7 

T^*"^* P«rctlv«d Avaiiability of 
Marijuana, Amphataminaa, and Cocaine 
Rapofted by High Schooi Seniors 



100t 
90 
. 80 
70 
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Year of Administration 



SOURCE: Monitoring the Future Study (Johnston et al.. 1988) 
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HGURES 



Trtnds in Percaived Harmfulntss of Marijuana 
Among i-ligh School Seniors 



100 J 
90. 

80<> 
70- 
Percent 
Saying "Great 50" 
fftsk" 

40" 
30" 
20" 



10- 
0 




Smoke marijuana reguiart\ 



Smoke marijuana occasioi 
Try marijuana once or twic 



I I I I I I 

75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 

Year of Administration 



SOURCE: Monitoring the Future Study (Johnston et al., 1988) 
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FIGURE 9 



Trtnds In Percaivcd Harmfulness of Cocaine 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES ON YOUTH AND DRUGS 

By 

Joseph F. Kett 
University of Virginia 

If nothing else, the rising use of drugs by middle-dass teenagers in the late 1960*s 
and 1970*s has stimulated a great deal of research into the familial and -ocial correlatives 
of drag indulgence. Researchers quickly discarded stereotypical images of addicts as 
friends" orpsychopaths, because the addicts of the 1970*5 could weU have been their own 
children. The problem of drag abuse by middle-class youth is a new one: During the 19th 
antuiy, medical addiction affected middle<lass adults rather than teenagers; during the 
first half of the 20th cennny, addiction was mainly a problem of lower-class users. As a 
new problem, drag abuse middle-class youth has Uttle histoiy. Yet the public's response 
to drag abuse by teenagers has been shaped by long-term changes in both the place of 
youth m our society and the public's perception of young people. Understanding these 
changes will help us to understand both the popular response to our problems and the 
reasons why middle-class youth have become infected by behavior long associated with the 
lower cuss. 

Historians have spent much of their time disagreeing with each other and with 
soaologists about the contours of the histoiy of American youth. Depending on the source, 
youth has: (1) only recently become a stage of life marked by a quest for distinctive 
wpenence and iUidt pleasures, (2) possessed these characteristics since the early 1800*s. 
(3) always possessed these characteristics, or (4) never possessed these characteristics. For 
example, Roger Thompson surveyed the court records of 17th centuiy Middlesex Cbunty, 
MA, and found many instances of public rowdmess among young people in their teens and 
early twenties, mcluding drankenness and the surreptitious reading of "indecent" (probably 
pornographic) books. Thompson concluded, "from the 1660's, there was a distinct youth 
culture m Middlesex Cbunty. The culture represented an alternative to the norms and 
valuM of the adult world, which through its spokesmen, the clergy and the magistrates, 
attadced Its subversive ?jid unpuritan tendendes."! Yet some scholars doubt that a genuine 
youth culmre ensts evca in our own sodety. Bennett Bcrger has written, "no large scale 
staxty of high school youth, for example, has successfully demonstrated the existence of a 
really deviam^tem of norms that governs adolescent life."2 Of coi-rse, these statements 
do not contradict each other; Thompson's is based on 17th-centuiy -"'dence; Berger's on 
evidence drawn from the latt 1950*5 and early 1960-5. Stfll, the propc-jtion that a youth 
culture existed m 1660. but had disappeared by 1960, strains belief. 

DUagreements on this scale are relevant to efforts to interpret the deviance of 
youthful drug users today. Is sudi deviance new or part of a recurrem pattern of juvenile 
deviance that took different forms in the past? If the latter, why has alarm over juvenile 
deviance jpparently intensified during the last few decades? Do we suffer from a kind of 
amnesia that leads us to forget what our ancestors took for granted-the insubordination of 
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youth? Or, are there reasons why our perception of a deviant youth population as a recent 
developnwnt may not be far off the mark? To attempt answers to these questions, it is 
us«M to draw some distinctions. For example, we can distinguish between the misbehavior 
of youth Md the emergence of a self-sustaining youth culture. Young people may break 
T'J??^ comrentional norms without forming a youth culture-that is, a configuration 
of attitudes and customs that distinguishes them from other age groups. We need not 
suppose, m other words, that a youth culture must be grounded in illicit activities Youth 
may possess ite own legitimate customs, which merely differ from those of adults.* Similarly 
one may^eak of a youth culture whose members value the same objectives as adults, but' ' 
to a notably lesser or greater extent Adults may tolerate rock music and even enjoy it but 
young people view it as an expression of their innermost feelings and a vehicle for 
communicating with other young people. 

Distinguishing youth culture from the illicit activities m which young people eneaee 
provides a perspective on the behavior of Thompson's ITth-century Middlesex liiscreante 
Thompson notes that most court cases mvoMng youth arose m the winter, when the 
weather (frove young people mdoors. Indoor clandestine meetings of youth were 
undoubtedfy easier to detect than outdoor romps in the woods, a supposition that suggests 
n?^° -I "^S^" «>urt «ses (over a aO-year period) formed merely the tip of an 
.?Jf Sfi^^^f '^"^ disfribution of court cases also reminds 

usof ho«v lAfficult It for young people to engage in illicit behavior through much of the 

? "to century New England, young people bem on defying adult norms lacked 
iMtitotional buttresses for their deviance. TTie smaU scale of Puritan towns made the ideal 
of surveillance a reahtr, comers existed in which young peopie could hide for 
tS. ^ »P«<^ alarm about the behavior of youth. 

biSj^^^t^?" "^^^ generation," but this term had far 

broader connotations than adolescence or the teen years. In the eyes of Puritans 
mtergenerational sfruggle was not a matter of adolescents against adults, but of a broad 
range of youth and adults from one decade against their forebears from a decade or two 

During the 19th century, however, young people began to assume a distinct and 
Often menacu^ identity m American society. TTie cities were flooded by young men and 
women from the countiyside who crowded into boardinghouses and pattonized the theaters 
and gambhng dens of tiie rapidly growing urban centenL^ Volmiteer fire compaStr 
composed of young men in tiieir teens and twenties, proliferated in IPtii-century cities and 
niiTr!?' ^ um-easonably. percehred as instimtions for rowdy youtiL* (It was often 
7fl?f if ^ "°PJ^<» .set more fires than tiiey put out) During tiie period from 1790 
to 185a college campuses witnessed violem rebeUions against tiie mthoriSf of orofeaors 
a.d presidems.5 At ti,e University of Norti, Carolina, StshoSMS^^^ 

S^fS„*?S.S°^T?.^T* *I ""^^"^^ V^'*^^ ^ smdem murdered a 
professor m broad dayhght CoUege students were not only disorderly, but they 

mcreasmgly segregated tiiemselves from adult autiiority. During tiie second quarter of the 
l.?th century, students formed fraternities to ensure muttial protection and privacy 
Perhaps tiie most notable feature of fratemit^.es was tiieir secrecy, which contrasted sharply 
witii tiie semipubhc quaUty of traditional college literary sodetii^ 
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By 1860, young people had forged unprecedented ties to other young people, and 
public Mjdety about youth intensified. Advice books aimed at youth poured from the 
presses." Refuges and reformatories were established to incarcerate deviant youth. The 
"damgerous classes of New York," Victorian reformer Charles Loring Brace .observed in 
1870, were its teenagers.8 

Nevertheless, it would be misleading to apply phrases like "adolescent society" to 
19th-centuiy youth. In the 20th century, adolescence has come to connote the separation of 
youth from adults in many spheres of life. In addition, adolescence is usually equated with 
the early teens. In the 19th century, by way of contrast, the category "Vouth" ranged from 
children of 10 or 11 years to adults of 25 or even 30, reflecting the broad age spectrum of 
most institutions of youth, including colleges. Indeed, one reason for the disruptions of 
college order so common in the 19th cennuy was that the students were older than they 
had been in the 18th centuiy. Teenagers routinely mixed with those in their twenties, both 
on the job and in social activities. To a significant extent, older youth socialized younger 
ones into economic roles.' 

An additional difference between 19tii-cenmiy youth and 20th centuiy adolescents 
IS the sharp social divisions that marked the experience of coming of age in the 19th 
century. The frequent street fights between rival fire companies and rival street gangs 
pitted the young people of different neighborhoods, social classes, and ethnic groups 
against each other. Not infrequently, these divisions were political as well By the 1850's, 
the great street gangs of New York had allied with one or another of the political parties; 
ihere were Republican gangs (or Know-Nothing gangs) and Democratic gangs.io Young 
people received their political initiations at early ages-marchmg in party parades, 
attending party rallies, and in some cases, acting as strong-arm squads on election day.^^ 
The political and social divisions of the era, reinforced by the lack of any single 19th- 
cenniry institution to unify youth (few attended high school), made it difficult to conceive 
of biological maturation as a drive toward similarity that bonded young people. Youth all 
seemed different 

Toward the end of the 19th centuiy and during the first decade of the 20th century, 
a new movcLicnt of ideas about youtl began. Church youth societies and organizations 
like the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts reflected a trend to institutionalize dependencyi2 
New ideas about adolescence both reinforced and evolved from that trend. Psychologist G. 
Stanley Hall contended that sexual maturation threw teenagers, particularly urban youth, 
into psychological turmoU and recommended a slower socialization of youth that would 
remove adult responsibilities from their shoulders.13 He argued that youth was a time for 
the removal rather than the accelerar'on of pressures for adult behavior. For example. 
Hall assailed the common 19th century practice of encouraging religious conversion 
experiences in early youth. And not surprisingly, he was sympathetic to organizations like 
the Boy Scouts, which substituted strenuous, but essentially juvenile, activities for adult 
behavior. 



Hall's ideas quickly gathered support from middle-dass Protestants. During the 
early days of the Boy Scouts, most Scoutmasters were Protestants, often clergymen of 
moderate to Uberal persuasion.^ Fundamentalist Protestants and many recent immigrants 
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SSYg^^^™ SL w inception of adolescence, but economic charges in the 

^^^^^T^^^ ? Tf""^ ^^"^^ population of pubUc high sch(5)ls and 
^f^- ' V*^ ?^ ado cscence. By 1900. middlesdass parents Sere coming to 
lo^l^^ ?""^''**"^ ofsending their children to work at an wly age. Children had 
^JT^ ^5?°^' ^ ^^^^^ than on forms, but during most ofSe Wth 
centwy. middle^Uss urban parents found it rehitively easy to place their teenaSTrs in ioh. 
toofferedpossibilitiesofadvancement TTiegrowSgl^e ofJ^rK^Te g^^^^ 

for imddle<tass teenagers more formidable. Informal networksnmch astois^Kc^ 
eased the transition to work had become less effective, and many mWcU^SS^entt 

kS^teT"' "^'^ '""^ ^ P"'^°°«^8 education 

.•n«ti»„»PT^i* ^ ^« high school became the primary 

msutution for transformmg teenagers into adolescents. Thisl^ansfonnation involeS 
Aan just a delay of entry into the labor market; by the.l920's, high schools had beSmr 
adolescent societies with their own govermnent, sjorts, and emlamiaSar arti^^^^^^ 

httie from Oie 1929 depiction of high school life in Middletown recorded by the S 
THe major difference is the statistical proportion of youth represented in each In 1900 
only 6.4 percent of aU 17-yearK,lds were high school gradu^ L ITiis proSn^ew^th 

^« Lyn«^ observed not only the increasing social segreeation of 
^th m high schools, but also the growing adult pf eoccupa^th the of youth 

While adultt continued to share activities with yo\mg people, those activiS oft?n rSd 
around the mterests of youth. High school basketb^^w became virtu^Svrnt^lT 
Middletown during the 192();s.i7 Parenting mamials ofTe 1920*5 and^s SL«ed 
fathers to become "pals" with their sons by joining them in leisure-time pursdte Frthers 
who could no longer guide their sons into occupations or manipulate their commerdal 
careers sought to recapture their own youth by taking their sons to the baU park.i8 

r^.J^^l^^^^ society also focused increased attention on coDeges, but with a 
reversed emphasis. TTie mass media projected images of "flaming" coUese bovs and im-liL 
^t^^J^ ^ automobiles, undisguised nSig. anSSiSc^Sfo^^ 

nf th^^ °- """^^ positioned to take 

adwmtoge of the prospenty and consumerism sweeping American society in the 1920's. 
Popular magazmes responded with scores of articles on whims and fads of colleee vouth. 

^ed ^d^^ll""^"^' ^"""^ ^'"^^ " '^8^' «^«^"P^ ^ the audience 

hiah c.ii!!?''"? °^ ^""^^ earoUments anticipated that of coUege enrollments, 

nn^ nM^ "^^^^K "^^^ '^^'^^^ ^ the 1920's. CoUcgc studLts wercnot 
onfy older and ncter than their high school counterparts, but the cultSre of coUege 
students was securely buttressed by the ever-present fraternities and sororities. At a time 
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when fraternities were growing at an unprecedented pace in the colleges, they were being 
suppressed in the high schools. Between 1919 and 1922, most States and local school 
districts legislated against high school fraternities, largefy on grounds that their seaecy 
united illicit bchavior.20 The timing of these Uws is revealing, for they coincided with 
growing sexual experimentation on the part of teenagers during and after World War I. In 
a sense, the high schools were turning themselves into fortresses of morality while a relaxed 
moral standard was penetrating other areas of American society. 

High school administrators who campaigned against fraternities espoused a variant 
of "progressive education." In the most general sense, progressive education celebrated 
learmng by doing, an idea often used to justify a range of activities-from experimental 
kindergartens to high school vocational courses. But the broader Progressive political 
movemem that spawned progressive education also valued social consensus. Middle-class 
Progressive reformers sought to heal the wounds inflicted by 19th century class 
antagonisms by promoting community and dvic consaousness. Well entrenched in the 
schools of education, which trained many of the high school administrators of the 1920's, 
progressive education encouraged participation in school activities. During the 1920's and 
weU mto the WSCs, pubUc high school administrators considered the promotion of school 
spirit and loyalty as one of their main tasks.2i In practice, high schools came to attach 
unmense importance to extracurricular activities. By the 1920's, Columbia University's 
Teachers' CoUege boasted a professor of extracurricular activities. 

Superficially, the high school extracurriculum resembled that of the college In 
substance, however, the two differed sharply. College activities were voluntary and 
distanced from ofGdal regulation. In contrast, dose supervision marked high school 
activities. Progressive educators even viewed high school dances as opportunities for 
"social engineering." As one educator noted, "TTie formal dances offer an exceptional 
opportunity for training."22 Similarly, high school dress codes, common from tiie 1920's 
through the WSCs, established a set of standard expectations for teenagers. Interestingly, 
these dress codes appear to have been aimed at "extravagant" ratiier tiian slovenly dress- 
upstick, high heels, and silk hose ratiier tiian blue jeans and T-shirts.23 Authorities told 
high school students not to savor prematurely the articles of consumption that distinguished 
college students. 

By tiie 1930's and tiirough tiie 1940's, high school and college cultures were 
essentially different, altiiough students shared many of tiie same musical interests.2* In 
contrast, tiie various youtii ailtures tiiat one can identify in tiie 19tii century not only 
possessed a keener orientation to adult activities, but also lacked significant age 
jpwialization. TTiis segmentatibn of age groups is best undeistood as a development of tiie 
20tii centiAy, especially tiie post-1920 period.. And tiiis age segmentation reflects more 
tiian tiie social and educational changes tiiat narrowed the high school population to tiie 
14-to-18-year-old age group. TTie root of tiie segmentation was a broad-based desire to 
separate and insulate teenagers below tiie age of 19 from tiie illicit pleasures awaiting tiiem 
at higher levels of education or on the streets. 
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anH lOiS/^K "55u°°^ °/ behavior for high school students changed bttle between 1920 

orstudents did begin to change in the 1950's. CaiangL k youi 

^SJ^^ "^"^ ^'^^^ ^lier maniagesprSmpTerrwine 

fear about premantal sexual eq)erimcntation among teenagers. Posnirar nro^^^ 

tmprecedemed access to automobiles alfd sparS^X^uf was 
^^ ite own world of premature adulthood. In addition, hig^schools inSeaSy 
attracted a diverse student body. Whereas middle-class youth had doming hShVh^ni 

^^P"^"^ ^ schools S^e'^S-r^S^tr^^^ 
daB youngsters, mdudmg blacks. Inevitably. nriddleHdass parents and eduSS 
Aat the mon» of working<JTss youth would infect their o^ chfldren.^S A^fears 
Wd on rock musi^ which seemea the very antithesis of aU that was Seld^err 
Rode mime was not the only component of mass culture to stir anxiety: ^ med^^^^^^^ 
^ed equally menadng. For example. Frederic Werthem'sSLn^^;^^ 
drewattentionto the influence of comic books in providingyouth^S^^^^^ 

New interpretations of juvenile deviance gained prominence during the 1950's. as 
f^'^'^^^'^I^^^^OTofxcai^ ThVl953U.sSeheS 
juvemle dehnquency. whidi were to h»t more than a decade were a response toVoS^ 
r??.n TT^^ui^^^gininterestk^^e^l^^^^^^ 

SS?^m?.„^ir'° '"^"^^ of mteipretation dominated academic imr4gations of 
H^^^Z'^'^.r'''^ ThejWHaUedChicagoSdiooUedlvCli^rda^^ 
Henry McKay, ^aced the roots of delinquency to dedining urban neighborhoods wl^re 

^''^ experienced so<SS^ti J^27 

m the igao-s, mvoked mdnadual psydiological fiactors to explain instances of delinquency.28 

tn.«.H °^ delinquency that prevailed in the 1950's can be 

SThk^k!^ iiifluemial5/«ef Comer Society?^ The poor ItaUan 

neighborhood that Whyte analyzed did not lade sodal organizatioirather the 
oipmzationthrt It developed Med to mesh with that of aHu^ 11,6 new 

mteipretation viewed ddmquency as the produC. of a coherent culture!* wKo^^^ 
^lewnsttucteda^tofv^^^ Ini)SL 
^'^Pf^ of the Gang, Albert Cohen contended that workingndass yoJS^ 
soaahzed mto a mmure of middle-dass ami woiking^lass yihiJ^T^Ji^^^fV,t 

^VS^ffu^^}^ ^ ^ constmcted their own alternatives. Subsequent 

^ Oppommity divided Cohen's youth culmreSTa 
d^J^^ subcultures devoted to theft, violence, or retreats'i Despite sudi 
u^Sf ^ Z'^"^ sociological mterpretations harmonized with the pubUc's growing 
^TJ^^?^. ? ' ^ ^"^^ i"i«t behavior m youth BoT 

^tZu^^^^'^u ?°d.the pubUc were reacting to the growing visibility of peer relations 
that resulted from the mstimtionalization of adolescence * new r -wuans 
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During the 1950*5, most investigaton of juvenile delinquent equated juvenile crime 
with lower-class youth. This association of deviance and lower-class status was not new, 
sociologists of the Chicago School had forged a similar association earlier in the century. 
Yet the subcultural interpretation of deviance favored by sodal scientists in the 1950's 
broke new ground in two wi^ First, as noted, the notion of a culture (or subcultures) of 
delinquency attributed new importance to the role of peers. Second, the new hypothesis 
had subversivefy inqilied an equation of youthful deviance with immoral or vidous 
behavior. The idea of a culture of delinquency also implied that delinquency was a 
plausible type of behavior for some young people. For example, Robert Merton describes 
delinquency as the product of the gap between the American ideology of success and the 
£aflure of many young people to attain social expectations of success^ In 1958, Walter 
Miller portrayed delinquency as a spedes of idealism. In Miller's view, delinquent behavior 
resulted from efforts of lower-dass youth to live up to the values of their own communities, 
which were suffused by hostility to middle-dass norms.33 As Gilbert observed, delinquency 
increasingly seemed to depend as much on the actions of sodety as on |hose of young 
people.3* 

Although Cohen and other pioneers of subcultural interpretations of delinquency 
did not embrace the moral relativism implidt in their position, sodological theories of 
delinquency were swinging toward the relativist pole the early l9Ws. Under the new 
- banner of "labeling" theory, social sdentists began to question the foundations of the public 
crusade mounted against delinquency in the 1950's. One of the earfy architects of the 
labeling theory, Edwin Lemert, doubted that the perceptible increase hi cases of 
delinquency disposed of by the juvenile courts indicated a rise in juvenile crime.35 Rather, 
Lemert and other advocates of labeling advanced the idea that efforts to extend sodal 
control over youth, such as the 1950's crusade against delinquency, actually shaped both the 
magnimde and forms of deviancy. According to Howard Bedcer, "social groups crf^ite 
deviance by making the rules whose infraction constitutes deviance."^ Deviants, in other 
words, were simply those judged as outsiders by "social groups" or "moral entrepreneurs." 

Labeling theory blasted the idea that sodal authority over youth benefited either 
young people or sodety. Indeed, the rise of labeling theory was part of the general atta ck 
on traditional authority, particularly the authority of experts, that marked the 1960*5. 
During the 1960*8, adults found themselves questioning many of their most basic values, 
particularly those pertaining to success and achievement Tlie 1967 appearar.ee of the first 
issue oiPsj/ch^jiusf Todof coindded with a growing redefinition of self-fiilfijllinent to 
indude happiness~or at least contentment-now, rather than in an unspecified future. 
Ther^ists told adults to ,aq)ress their inner feelings; "the sheer revelation of someone's 
inner impulses became exdting," an observer wrote.37 Freudian analysts and literary critics 
had articulated similar approaches in the 1920*s, but in the 1960's, political developments 
reinforced the focus on self-fulfiUment The Vietuun War seemed to epitomize the evils of 
what Theodore Roszak called "technocracy," the attitude that rational, bureaucratic 
planning could master any situation.38 In this respect, opposition to the war tended to spill 
over into criticism of mainstream values of efifidency and rational planning. To antiwar 
activists, American intervention in Vietnam seemed the ugly product of deeply rooted 
sodal and economic forces, not the result of a mere miscalculation on the part of 
Government officials. 
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«i.i«t™if°"**? experiments with haUucinogenic drugs became oart of the' 

^SS°R**' ^^"i Undoubtedly, many students merely play^oSS^tf LSD 
outofcunosity. But psychologists and social critics of the 196as. sudiac^„^ti^^^ 

Wtoc^i^ amtoly. while Rosak b««.ed a« count-S^T^JSto .S^gs 
S^rtt "'''" o'"" countereultare and the tectoo^left Sdf 

doubt that his qimpafliies lay with the fomier. iwiinoeraqr lett mue 

hi.k .,J5fi countereultare coincided with changes that eiposed the inmbteri 

to^school cutare to the same influences that affected bothioU^il^^! 

Sto isf^S tS?S ^.^T' ^'^^ for giHs. and from 34 

l^^^l^rm^^trj^-sariTut^^^^^ 

general was equally evidem among high school studS^Ti^tSof SSJ,M 

manjuana surged in the late IPWs and ^ly 1970^^ ^ teenagers smokmg 
t«Hi,,- ^•u °^ in the 1960's forced high school officials to iettison 

studei^ who «,«plained of maltrlZ?oSiS^1nd 

Sf^fT'^P^r^"'*' <3vfl rights activists. eTwdally^riS the 
^^g^^H^Power movement, stood ready » grapple ^tu^^S 
^>«i«ttendentt who seemed mattentive to the needs of^uato smdene^ Wm. 

^ert^na^'at^;^^^^^ 

challenged the relaxation of high school disdpline'to a^e?StiS&forms of 
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unconventional behavior among \ht young. Although no Federal law against marijuana 
was passed until 1937 (long after the Harrison Act of 1914 had attacked the use of 
mq)orted drugs, like opium, for nonmedical purposes), marijuana had abeady acquired a 
reputation as the Tdller weed," a stimulant that drove users to violent behavior. The 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics campaign against marijuana in the 1930*s and 1940's nicely 
illustrated the tendency of enforcement agencies to equate a drug with the characteristics 
imputed to its users. Marijuana, the armment ran. activated the violent propensities of 
Mencan-Americans in the Southwest^ 

oxA. ^ o»iddle-dass high school and college stodents turned to marijuana in ths late 
1960s, attitudes toward the drug changed. Few authorities viewed marjuana as harmless, 
mit Its use by individuals who did not conform to stereotypical images of violence-prone * 
Hiyamcs mduced a softening of attimdes. The Comprehensive Drug Abuse, Prevention, 
and Control Act of 1970 reclassified marijuana as a hallucinogen rather than a narcotic 
drug. The same law made simple possession and nonprofit distribution of marijuana a 
misdemeanor rather than a felony. By 1970, isven the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs opposed the imposition of harsh penalties for marijuana use.*^ 

, ,)^«*"*^des toward marijuana softened, public alarm about the abuse of drugs 
(mduding manjuana) by teenagers mounted. A 1969 Harris poll revealed that 90 percent 
of rwpondents associated drug use with moral corruption and decay, while ^Boston Globe 
poU m the same year found that 83 percent of respondents viewed the spread of drugs 
among teenagers as the greatest threat to the Nation's fiiture.48 The association between 
marijuana and the counterculture in the 1960's encouraged a negative pubUc image of even 
middleHdass marijuana users. In the 1940's, high school and college users of marijuana had 
been portrayed as innocent dupes of unscrupulous dealers, but it was difficult to apply the 
I of innocence to the counterculture. Hippies of the 1960's were neither innocent nor 
suent, .ather, they vocally condemned the vahies of mainstream America. In addition, 
adults sympathetic to the countercutaire elevated the discontent of youth to the level of a 
pmlosophical statement against the achievement-oriented, cal culating, and uianipulative 
v^ues of "successful" Americans-Roszak's "technocracy." Whatever the motives of high 
school youth who smoked marijuana, the pubUc concluded that to "turn on" was to drop 
out In an mteresting reversal that again illustrates the tendency to ascribe to drugs the 
putative characteristics of their users, marijuana was freed of its association with violence 
«>nly to be locked into a new association with passivity and lack of ambition. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in the continued opposition to marijuana was the 
fear that young people who used it would move on to harder drugs, especially heroic First 
introduced into the United States as a w agh suppressant in 1898, heroin became popular 
among young men as a euphoric agent, especially after the Harrison Act of 1914 drove up 
the pnce of opium. During the 1920's and 1930's, heroin spread into the nether world of 
smaU-time thiwes and hustlers, who found that they could obtain highs from even greaUy 
diluted doses.*' At some point in the 1930's, heroin began to make nuyor inroads amonjs 
the mmonties of urban ghettos. Robert Boggs and James De Long noted that, from the 
mid-1930's onward, poor minorities steadily accounted for higher and higher proportions of 
the total number of addicts in the United States.* As the association between the addict 
population and poor minorities strengthened, laws against heroin became progressively 
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hmher. For example, in 1956. Federal law made possession of heroin punishable by a 
mmiimim of 5 years m prison.^^ ^ 

!«* .J^-^ ?^ ^^l?^ addiction among ghetto dweUer* antedated the spread of drug 
use among imddle^lass hi^ school and college youth lu thr !ate 1960's. but these twin 
^SS^^tSfPv ^ the -stepping stone theory,- which contends that r^na 
use moeases the Ucehhood of subsequent addiction to heroin or other hard drugs 

thl^!iSW' °? incorporate the stepping sTone 

^^J^aT.fT^'^'^'^^ ^ 1'30's. In committee hea^gs that led 
/ Manjuana Tax Act of 1937, Harry Anslinger of the Federal BuSauof 

th!^!!!l^?^ a stance grounded, perhaps, in 

irriJ.«rS«„o K?^-^* IPW^the steppmg stone theory had become an integral part of 
Ih^IT^^f^"^^' ^^"^^ ^ 0° the rise and pStiy because 

HnJfS!!^ heterogeneous racial composition of high schools placed heroin tiers in 
close physical proxmuty to marijuana users. 

P<»t«lating a linear progression from soft to hard drugs, the stepping stone 
f^Z n^tl'' -A^ P."^"'' alarm over («ug abuse by youth at a high pitch. Ltaphors of 
t^f f ■ P"^"^ '^^"^ to drug use by yoith and tinged the 

r^n«» of soaal-saentists. The spread of drug abuse among the young, a pharmacologist 
^Sii^'' * contagious disease,- a "veritable epideniic- ^d -a roaring 

Although an effective publicity technique, the stepping stone theory was open to 

IZa i? ^""^"^ °° Abuse reported that over30 million Americans 

U^r^SL'^f r"*°'Sl"°^ ^ ?] fi8»^«» «<*«ded even 

liberal estmuites of the number of mdividuals addicted to hard drugs.54 Yet, such data did 

SJi^SST coumtr the stepping stone theory; sophisticated pro>>nents of th^. theory 
had never acterded that aU marijuami users became addicts, oSfy Sat nonusers of 
mmjuana were^^tremely unlikely to become users of h id drugs. For example, in 1984, 
Kazuo Yanaguchi and Denise Kandel concluded, "the p...babiUty that individaais who 
never use manju-'ma wUl mitiate the ii^c of other illicit drugs is very low."55 

^-e ,* *»«tter.safe-than-sony argjiment, the stepping stone theory retained 
conaderable power, but remained impaired by two related shortcomings. First, for 
SSJ^f ^ ^^te than for their 

™n«if*c ^ ' °° P««P^«- During the 19th cenniry, for 
SKteSi^ campaigned agamst masturi)ation as a youthful vice that would lead to 
bJ^^««^ ?;f f "^"^ Other moraUsts assailed novel-reading 

S«h ^SfijSlc f 8~!"*H^^ ^'^^ ^ of life and an inabiUty to face the 
El^c^^K^ ?! ^8^'^ P"^"^ "bmrians aeatedin enormous 

conttwersy by advocating that Ubraries not stock cheap fiction.* While no data are 

"""^^ °Jy^i people who continued-despite the raging of clergymen 
and plq^aans-to enjoy the ple^isures of the -secret vice," the^ocketSg sales of K 
Ji the 19th cenniry suggest that antifiction campaigns-and by extension, dl similar 
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campai^had bttle impact Teenagers have always had a limited awareness of their own 
vulnerabiuty; mipatient with advice, they see themselves as always in control of events. 
School educational campaigns against marijuana have used the stepping stone argument, 
but many view these programs as a disappointment, and some fear that they merely 
maease the sophistication of youth about drugs. 

In addition to its weakness as a publicity tool, the stepping stone theory falls short as 
an explanatory device. Put simply, it lacks a psychology to explain why some young people 
play around with drugs. At the start of the 1970's the generation gap was usually invoked to 
explain youthful drug use. This explanation was itself a product of the counterculture and 
its^jmpathizers and investigators. The writings of analysts of the counterculture in the late 
19wn and early 1970's popularized a composite picture of the youthful drug user as a 
creative precursor whose status, leisure, and products of abundance placed him on the 
cutting edge of change and led him to disdain his parents as stolid and oki-fashioned.57 

Conceptualized to explain the behavior of marijuana and LSD users at elite 
universities and forged amidst the nirmoil of the anti-Vietnam War movement, the 
generation-gap explanation oversimplified history (by imputing stability and stolidity to 
past generations of youth), said nothing about high school youth, and had little staying 
power in the 1970's. By Jie early 1970's, social scientists were struggling to develop more 
f°^^**S°*^* explanations of; or at least correlatives to, youthful drag experimentation. 
in 1973, Bruce Johnson identified a post hoc fallacy in the stepping stone theory: To say 
that mdividuals who avoid marijuana will never get around to using dangerous drugs is akin 
to saying that girls who avoid premarital sex will never become prostimtes.58 For Johnson, 
the key to teenage drug use in the initiation of young people into subcultures in which 
drags were bought or sold. These illicit drag markets brought small-time drag dealers 
together and facilitated the introduction of heroin fi-om the black culture into the white 
culture.^ Black dealers with salable heroin depended on marijuana sales to whites for 
much of their profit The drag trade, rather than marijuana or cannabis use as such, 
became the key factor in introducing teenagers to hard drags. By implication, the 
legalization of marijuana would weaken the networks of markets that spread hard drags.60 

Research during the 1970's and 1980's has underscored the importance of the peer 
group in initiating young people into drags. Teenagers whose friends use drags are at 
greater risk than those whose friends abstain. In addition, some researchers have either 
called for a h>«ralization of drag laws or dismissed legislation as an ineffective way to 
control peer-driven drag use. Norman Zmberg notes: 

If parents tell their sons and Lat'^hters not to use drags because they are harmful, 
the youngsters disregard that advice because their own experiences have told them 
otherwise. Their using gro jp and the drag culture reinforce their own discovery that 
drag use in and of itself L not bad or evil and that the warnings coming from the 
adult world are unrealistic.^^ 

Zinl^rg also argues that peer groups can regulat-^ drag use with beneficial results. 
TTic most effective limits on drag use, he contends, spring from the drag subcultures 
themselves, which develop rituals a., i sanctions that limit frequency of usage and size of 
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^ contrast, prohibitionist policies merely 

are relu^m liS'lSSl^?"' ^T*'*''*'' unconventional among social scientists; most 

fiSffi ? ^^K?? ^"«-;5"tral subcultural theories deveteped in the late 1950's 
aj^s to drug subcultures. Similarly, labeling theory no longer enjoys the same deLe 
of acceptence among students of teenage drug use that it did an^ng imrwtigators of 
jivemie delinquency two decades ago. Rathe?, most social sdentisl con^S to aLociate 

POorparentsMdrelationsOackofVamS,™ 

asweU as cTrugs.® Although socud scientists have disagreed over apprrariate poUdes 

use. few seem to think that the -drug has resultedWrely frSm 
definitions (or labels") affixed to behavior by -nforal entrepreneurs.- In 5Si reject, the 

S""^^' ' '^"^ ^ delinquency during the 1950's went through a cycle in 

WWs, soaal saentists and Govermnent officials were even nuestioning whether the 
aUeged agents of corrupuon (comic books, television, movies, rock music) possessed 
aiprthmg approachmg the potential for evil attributed to them.64 in contrast, a keen 

oS'^r'S'ti^^^tr °/ ^ y^"**^ ^ social scientists, Govermnent 

officials, and the pubhc for more than two decades. 

r^i„^of!r*?^i?^°^ ^^^P]? persisting concern with drug abuse and the 

S?ct,JSinL^^ P^*". *° ^ imaginaiy or merely definitional. First, 

msmunentt for mcasunng ctaig use among teemigers (spedfiJally. quesLmiaires^eemVo 
provide better mdirations of real behavior than the instJuments av&able in the IPSO'I 
oWetionTn^fH^^'f"?^ TTie latter are open toLobvi^m 

S^Cnr n ^ ^ ^T^f- ^ ^8°' 0^1*^ cnforccment as about the 

s^^S^^!Jl^ ^^'^ oft«° involved 

.f "^^^ violations-rather than activities that would have been 
adjudged cnmmal if engaged in by adults.65 Without dismissing the possibility that those 
who ^er questiomiaires indulge in wishful thinking, the evidence Vuggesti^XZfy 
Ihe^Sol ^ "^"^ substantive than data about juvTniledelinquency in 

h«.hhv^°!l: ^^?jes identified by researchers of drug abuse seem to be less 
healt^ Uian those studied by Whyte in the 1940's. Whyte's ItaUan-American "ComenriUe" 
^LV^Tu^'''^^. (especially gamblmg) Sat. although deemSTah^t^^e 
ma^^ acmally urnted all age groups in shared enterprises. One can even desm"e 
Cornemlle as the scene of the sort of old-fashioned subculture that historians quickly 
rewgnize as once widespread: young men socialized boys into semi-iUicit acti^^ties 

Z^T^ s subcultures of users possess some similar elements, but the inhabitants of his 
S^^^ n;h^l!^\''*^'' "^.^^ « evidence that uJe 

S^'SKS^^^so^^^^^^ 

US 



A final factor that contiimes to rivet public attention on teenage drug use is the 
inaeasing puntanism of the 1980's, which manifests itself in can^aigns against smoking 
tobacco as well as marijuana. While rates of drug use by high school students have 
dedmed during the IPSO's.a public and professional opposition to drug use shows Uttle sign 
of abating, m part because of the growing assault on smoking. Of course, many drugs can 
be mjected or swallowed rather than smoked, but the driving impulse of the antismoking 
crusade has been inhospitable to substance abuse of any sort 
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THE LEGAL SYSTEM AND SCHOOL EFFORTS TO COMBAT DRUG ABUSE 

By 

Heniy S. Lufler, Jr. 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 



The courts of our Nation have sent a dear message to school personnel that 
reasonable steps to curb drug abuse will be sustained in the face of legal challenges, but 
teachers and administrators must become informed about relevant court rulings. Too 
often, school personnel wony about lawsuits and, consequently, fail to act on school 
problems, because they have a popr understanding of how courts address education issues. 
What they know derives from legal intermediaries-those who write about school law issues 
in journals and education magazines or others who disseminate information direcily to 
school personnel, such as State education departments or Federal agencies. The 
dissemination efforts of these intermediaries must be reinforced by a comprehensive plan 
to educate school ofGdals about their legal latitude to address drug abuse. 

This paper examines the legal precedents affecting school drug-prevention 
programs, evaluates the cunent interplay of school law and education, and outlines a plan 
for dissemmating litigation information to educators. The first section overviews cases that 
involve such issues as the general authority of school officials to implement programs that 
protect the health and safety of smdents, specific challenges to the content of school rules 
in this area, attacks on searches or other methods employed to enforce the rules, and due 
process challenges to ways schools deal with smdents accused of rule violations. The 
second section introduces aggregate data on how school systems have fared in legal 
chaJ' Anges of drug abuse programs, as compared to other case areas related to school 
disdpline. This section also discusses school personnel: their need to know that they 
prevail in a large majoriQr of the cases that challenge drug abuse programs, how they learn 
about emerging areas of school law, and the impaa of their perceptions about the legal 
environment The final section of the paper presents a plan for the dissemination of 
information about school drug program litigation and argues in favor of implementing the 
plan now, based on the present clarity of legal issues in this area and the pressing need to 
inform school personnel about the legal system and its decisions so that there is no delay in 
establishing needed prograins to reduce drug abuse. 



Court Decisions and School Drug Abuse Prdgrams 

In recent years, a growing number of court decisions have addressed the actions 
t'lken by school systems to reduce drug use in schools. The growth of litigation in this area 
reflects the increased efforts of school boards and school personnel to rid schools of drugs. 
The court challenges fall into three general categories. The firr i category of cases 
challenge antidrug rules, with plaintiffe arguicg that such penalties as automatic suspension 
or expulsion for drug possession or sales violate the substantive due process clause of the 
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itf.!???^^?^ Such chaUenges aUege either that schools lack the authority to enact the 
ruies or that the rules themselves too severe. 

The second categoiy of cases raise procedural chaUenges to the suspension or 
tttpulsion of students for drug-related activities. Most published school discipline cases 
trom 1970 to 1975 took issue with the procedures that schools must foUow before 
suspendmg or expelling a student Few c/ these cases from the 1970's involved drug abuse 
however, to<toy, most of the procedural challenges to school suspension or expulsion arise ' 
m cases mvolving alcohol or other drug abuse. ^vui^ion dnsc 

Jht third ategoiy of cases address the methods that school persomiel use to gather 
the evidence that is the basis for disciplining students. These cases have attracted the most 
pubhc notice, because they involve controversial search and seizure issues, such as student 
unne testmg and the use of sniff dogs to detect the presence of drugs. 

Substantive Challenges to Drug Rules and PcnalUes 

State statutes give elected or appointed school boards the authority to run school 
distocts. These boards, in turn, have broad statutory powers to establish and enforce rules 
that mamtam order in schools and protect the health and safety of students. Some States 
have specific statutes tiiat permit local boards to delegate this rule-setting power to local 
school administrators.^ 6 k *uwai 

Courts have shown substantial deference to school boards and administrators in the 
es^taient of rules. Agood enunciation of this judicial restraint is found inEppenon v. 

Judicial interposition in the operation of the pubUc school systems of the Nation 
raisw problems requiring care and restraints [B]y and large, pubUc education in 
our Nauon is committed to the control of local and State authorities. Courts do not 
and wnnot mtervene in the resolution of conflicts which arise in the daily operation 
of school systems and which do not directly and sharply implicate basic 
constitutional values.^ 

No court has ever held that schools lack the authority to prohibit.the possession or 
use ot drugs m schools, to prohibit drug sales in schools, or to punish students who disrupt 
tlie school eiwironment while under the mfluence of alcohol or other drugs. Published 
judiaal decisions, in fact, generally praise school systems for establishing drug reduction 
efforts designed to rid schools of drug problems. Utigation has focused, however on the 
penalty struciures inqalemented by schools for drug violations. 

Some school systerrs have implemented programs that call for the automatic 
suspension or expulsion of students who bring drugs to school or seU drugs on school 
Pf'."^- penalties have been chaUenged on substantive due process grounds, with 
plaintiffs arguing that the penalties are overly severe. A typical plaintiff caseTfor example, 
begins with the observation that a lengthy school suspension or expulsion has substantial 
negative consequences for the student, including loss ot fiitme employment and income. 
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TTierefbre, in legal parlance, the student has a substantial property interest at stake. The 
plaintiff's attorney argues that the loss of this substantial property interest for the 
possession of a marijuana pipe, to pick a hypothetical offense, would be excessive. The 
school system responds with the argument that the school has a duty to protect the health 
and safety of all students through the use of such penalties, however harsh they might 
seem. 

Courts have found little merit in student challenges i^. most of these cases. A case 
heard in 1985 by the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit illustrates this point The 
;;tudent plaintiff in the case argued that suspension for the rest of a semester was an overly 
severe penalty for marijuana possession in school^ The student, who was out of school for 
8 weeks, contended that the penalty represented a 14th amendment dtnial of substantive 
due process. In other words, the smdent argued that t^e penalty was so excessive that it 
should be set aside, even though schools traditionally have broad latitude to establish 
penalties for school rule violations. The court, however, concluded that this was not one of 
those "rare cases" warranting judicial intervention. 

The circuit court used a "rational relationship" test to analyze the 14th amendment 
challenge raised by the plaintiff.* Under this test, the defending school district needed to 
show that the penalty served a legitimate purpose, such as the deterrence of drug use. 
Because there was a cl^ar relationship between the purpose for thffTule and the severity of 
the penalty, the school district prevailed. The rational relationship test is much less of a 
burden on a defending school district than is a "compelling interest" standard, where the 
burden is on the State to show that the rule or penalty is reasonable. Almost all school rule 
challenges are reviewed using the rational relationship standard; only rules that apply 
«q)l'.citly to some protected class-such as minority group smdents-woukl require the more 
rigorous compelling interest standard. 

While there are some limits to wha; a school administrator can do, such as not using 
in-school penalties for out-of-school offens(», schools have been prevailing against 
substantive challenges to penalty severity o:r rule content for in school offenses. Courts 
have consistently approved penalties that o,\ll for the automatic suspension or expulsion of 
students for drag possession. For example, an Indiana student was caught smoking 
marijuana on school grounds and was suspended for the rest of the school year. The 
penalty was upheld by a State court of appeals.^ Similarly, a Delaware coui. held that 
automatic expulsion for marijuana possession was "a commendable effort in dealing with a 
serious, destructive problem"^ 

Cases that involve alcohol use, as distinct from'other drug use, have also resulted in 
court decisions that reject substantive due process challenges to automatic exclusionary 
penalties. In one case, a student admitted to consuming alcohol during a senior trip and 
received an automatic 3-day suspension for the violation, a penalty that caused the smdent 
to miss final examinations. As a result, he did not graduate. The Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Cu-cuit affirmed the automatic penalty, notwithstanding its dire consequences in 
the case at hand, holding that it was not the job of the court to question the "wisdom or 
compassion" of the school's application of the vxleP 
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A school administrator's ability to enforce school antidrug penalties is however 
geographiaUy limited. ITie extent of a school administrator's power to enforce rules on 
stodent behavior away ftom sdiool premises is not a new issue. In 1925. in the first major 
disaissmg ^ issue, the Supttrnt Court of Connecticut held that a boy who pestered 
anali girls on their wiy home from school could be punished for his onense 8 As ageneral 
mle m th«;e cases, there must be a strong showing by the school that the conduct at issue 
jMaawbstantial unpact on the operation of the school and that the offense was school- 

A X*- *^ P^^® guidance as to how courts look at this question. 

A Mississippi student was suspended when it was leaned that she had consumed a few sips 
of beer before commg to school TTiere was no evidence that the consumption caused any 
disruption withm the school The school's rules did prohibit alcohol consumption within 
the school or on school trips, but said nothing about other places. The Supreme Court of 
MissBsipp held chat the student could not he suspended for drinking at home, absent a 
.^"""^^^u^ had an mipaa on the school's operation.9 Likewise, a Louisiana court of 
appeak held that a smdent could not be expelled for smoking marijuana in the company of 
an undercover poUce oificer in a trailer located off the school grounds.io The same school 
distnct. nowever. successfully defended its expulsion penalty in a second case where 

i^S ^0 have smoked marijuana with an undercover officer in a car 
parked m the school parking loLii 

wh.« cSfJ^ ^ ProWt drug use or sales, the issue is more murky 

when students are punished under drug rules tor their invoWement with substances that 
IKS T """i 9^ ^""^ addressed this question in cases involving substances 

^ 1^^'^^' PiUs avaUable in drugstorerisuch as diet 

S£:;f^t,^^ State stauites. Courts are divided on the question of using 

school anndrug rules m such cases. TTie Supreme Court of Arkansas upheld a student's 
^iqnilsion for possesion of diet pills.i2 A Florida court, on the other hand, overmmed a 
studem expulsion where the pill in question was caffeine.i3 In this area, the ciarity of the 
nile becomes sipuficant Defending school districts are on higher ground if the rule about 
drug possession defines the substances it is intended to addrewT 

Procedural wnallenges 

^ * ^Vu ^^FJ'- ^P^' ^* the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
suspension without a bnef hearmg would be a constitutional violation of a student's 
procedural due process rights. The Court held that a smdent must be given the oppominity 
to learn wliy a suspensicn is taking place and the chance to tell his or her version of the 
incdem. In suspensions of over 10 days, the Court indicated that schools must provide 
additional due process. In cases of expulsion, students must receive substantially more due 
process and have the right t o be represented by legal counsel. While they retain lewer 
rights than amunal defendants, courts have held that smdents fadng expulsion generaUy 
fettle nght to caU witnesses and to challenge those who testify against them at an 



Since the Goss decision, few lower court decisions have expanded the procedural 
rights of students facing suspcnsicn.i5 in a 1977 case, Ingmham v. Wright,^^ the Supreme 
Court itself turned away from expanding the concept of hearings in school discipline cases, 
deciding not to require a hearing before the administration of corporal punishment in 
Schools. 

Both the Goss case and its companion, Wood v. Striddandp advanced the concept 
that students have both a h'berty or "good name" reputational stake iii the outcome of a 
suspension hearing and a property interest in attending school In cases involving drug rule 
violations, the student's reputational interest is heightened. If suspension can harm a 
student's reputation and, perhaps, interfere with college admission or future employment, 
then suspension or expulsion for a drug violation can have an even greater impact on the 
student's future. For this reason, courts pay particular attention to the due process righ*ts of 
students facing exclusionary discipline for alleged drug activities. 

Schools can easily satisfy the substancfe of the suspension hearing requirement; the 
timing of the hearing, however, remains one of the issues that is litigated. A 1984 Federal 
court case argued this issue in a procedural challenge to a student suspension for smoking 
marijuana on school grounds.18 The student's attorney argued that the required suspension 
hearing had not occurred; the school district responded by noting that Goss explicitly 
permitted the hearing to occur later, but only if the student represented an immediate 
danger to the educational climate of the school The stodent's counsel further argued that 
the hearing, which was held on the next day, was too late. The court rejected both claims, 
finding that the smdent had agreed to the next-day hearing. 

As a general rule, however, school systems should hold hearings prior to suspension 
in order to avoid such challenges. Cases involving expulsion raise a greater number of 
procedural chaU -^nges, in part because a suspension hearing has only two known elements- 
a recitation of the charge and an opportuni^ for rebuttal-whereas an expulsion hearing 
has more components that can form the basis for legal challenge. Expulsion due process 
cases focus on such issues as the nature of the hearing notice, the cross-examination of 
witnesses, and iht nature of legal representation. Ei^ulsion cases are not, however, 
analogous to criminal trials; smdents do not have the right to coimscl when they are being 
questioned by school authorities, nor must they be told that they have the right to remain 
silent during this period. A Federal district court in Mame rejected these claims in a case 
that involved expulsion for smoking marijuana on school grounds.^'' 

Courts have generally agreed that smdents must receive adequate and timely notice 
of the charges against them, so that they can prepare a defense,20 but most courts have not 
required that the student's representative be given a list of witoesses.21 The stodent's 
counsel is, however, usually granted the righ* to cross-examine witnesses, except in cases 
where the witness will be in danger as the result of the testimony. In such instances, courts 
have accepted written affidavits. For example, in 1985, the Fifth Circuit held that there was 
no right to cross-examine students who had signed a statement reporting that they had seen 
a stodent who faced a long suspension selling drugs in school.^ 
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The Goss hearing requirement has seldom been extended to cases in which a 
student is suspended or expelled from participation in extracurricular activities'ZS The 
courte consider participation in extracurricular activities in a different Ught than school 
attendance itself. Students have a Uberty and property interest that is impUcated by 
w^naon or expulsion from school, but there is no similar protected interest in playing on 
TI^A^!"' pamapatmg m extracurricular activities. State laws compel students to 
attend wjool, which is one reason the courts have ruled that schooling cannot be taken 
away without some due process. State constitutions also require that education be 
provided up to a certain age. No similar State laws or State constitutional provisions can 
be ated rer.ardmg nonacademic programs. This distinction will be important in the 
discussion of athlete drug testing below. 

Pe number of legal challenges to expulsion for drug use is sharply reduced when 
schoo districts foUow the State student expulsion statutes, vhere these eisuZ* Where they 
do m) exist school districts should make a special effort to have clear, written policies that 
are followed when drug use or other discipline problems lead to expulsion. Most of the 
cases discussed m this secuon have come from smaUer districts that !2clf ed such policies. 

School Searclies 

pe efforts of school persomiel to control drjg abuse sometimes lead to-simations 
m which an admmistrator wishes to search a smdent or the student's possessions, including 
^kers or cars, m order to detect whether drugs arc present Such a search may result 
from a student or teacher tip or from some other expectation that illegal substances wiU be 
foimd. School personnel must, however, exercise caution in aU school searches, because 

rJJ,frJ«°l''^''* by the 4th Amendment prohibition against mireasomible searches in 
schools. Courts have awarded substantial damages to students who were the victims of an 
unwarranted search, especially when their privacy was invaded by a strip search or some 
other mtrusive procedure. 

fj^ TJ!^STr^n\f^f^^^^^^ guidelmes for school searches in its 1985 decision in 
NewJeneyv. T.LO.^ J^e jacts of the case suggest that it could have occurred in most 
hi0i schools. Plamtiff ZLO, was found in a smoke-filled restroom, but denied that she 
had been smoking when confronted in the principal's office. On request, she turned over 
her puree to » ™ Pnndpal, who discovered cigarettes, plus a smaU quantity of marijuana 
and evidence that ZLO, had been selling marijuana to her dassmati The Supreme 
Court of New Jersey ruled that the school official had no reason to search the purse, since 
the possession of agarettes was not a violation of school rules. The court therefore held 
that the search was unreasonable. 

u ^ the State court's decision, the Supreme Court set standards for school 

searches, confirmmg those that most lower courts had been foUowing. Treasonable 
suspicion, rather than the more rigorous "probable cause" standard used in criminal cases, 
was held to be the appropriate standard for school searches. A school search would be 
justified at Its mception" when there were reasonable grounds to assume that a law or 
school rule had been violated, and the methods used in the search would pass muster when 
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they were "reasonably related to the objectives of the search and are not excessively 
intrusive in light of the age and sex of the student and the nature of the infraction."26 

Thus, the Supreme Court established a judicial balancing test to determine the 
appropriateness of a school search and concluded that the search of T.L.O:s purse was, in 
fact, reasonable, given that the evidence found was directly related to her defense that she 
had not been smoking. Having searched for the cigarettes in a reasonable manner, school 
officials could use the remaining products of the search to discipline the student 

The case of T.LO, addressed the reasonableness of a pocketbook search. Many 
school search cases involve personal searches of a student or contain other &ct elements 
that make direct comparison with the Court's decision difBculL Nevertheless, all post- 
T.LO. cases must conform to the decision. Since the T.LO. decision, cases have attempted 
to further define the balance between the school's interest in maintgining order and the 
smdcnt's expectation of privacy. The case discussions that follow highlight this balancing 
and review several issues that the T.LO. case' did not address. 

Some States have a constitutional provision regarding search and seizure that is 
more restrictive than the Federal 4th Amendment, but how the-s more rigorous State 
standards apply to school searches is not dear. In a case from Washington State, a search 
of a smdent's locker uncovered halludnogenic mushrooms. School officials had conducted 
the search in response to a tip from an informant, as well as three separate reports from the 
student's teachers that the locker's user appeared to be under the influence of drugs. This 
combination of facts was enoufdi to cause a State court of s^)peals to conclude that the 
locker search was reasonable.^/ The court went on to conclude that the Stat- - search and 
seizure provision was not more rigorous than the Federal standard when sc) j1 searches 
were at issue. 

The T.LO. case only considered searches conducted by school officials. But in 
1987, the Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit considered a case that further 
complicated the search issue by challenging the legality of a search conducted by a police 
liaison officer assigned to the school to help maintain order.28 Hiis case involved the theft 
of a student's belongings from a locker and the search of the suspected thiel When the 
stolen goods were uncovered, the smdent was suspended. The court of appeals concluded 
that the seardi was reasonable, based on the suspect's proximity to the srsne of the theft. 
Since the ?«idence was used to suspend the smdent, rather than to initiate a criminal 
proceeding, the court concluded that the officer was acting as an agent of the school during 
the search. 

An Arizona court reached the opposite conclusion in a case where the cocaine 
found in a smdent search led to a juvenile coun proceeding and a finding that the smdent 
was delinquent^? The smdent had no previous record and was not behaving aberrantly 
when he was observed in an area of the school grounds frequented by school rule breakers; 
the coun ruled that his mere presence in that area did not satisfy the requirement of 
reasonable suspicion that he was in possession of drugs. The outcome might have been 
different, however, if the case had focused on a school penalty rather than on a delinquency 
finding. 
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As a general rale, the amount of reasonable suspicion required to substantiate a 

^I^L'^'^.^^'^f.^rP^^^" ^^'^ the studeXriJ^^^^^ * 

™Sr P"»P««y ®^ *e school, on loan to the students- 

generaUy, with the reminder that they remain the property of the schooL With few 

S^nf "t^^^^^ ^S^'- "^^^ °° '^"^^ expectation of finding 

evidence of a rule violauon. Even in search cases where the use of sniff dogs to detert 

drugs on students was found impermissible, the use of sniff dogs to detect (Sues in lockers 
was not found to be unconstitutionaL30 *^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

Searches of student cars in school parking lots present additional issues Unlike 

1^ SrJ^'' ^ "^'^^ °" ^^^"^ ^ ^« i^eiT^seS^^^ are 

SdS^Jthli ^ be«use students have less opportunity to remove evidence from a 
cai dunng the school day. In other words, courts may find that a school had sufficient time 
to mvolve lo«l poUce in the search and obtain a warknt The siniation is dSnt 

"^:S£lh"e^t'^& "^^"-^ P'P^ - 

c*, ^ J*!f. S"P^®™^ Co"" of Colorado held that a car search was valid, even though the 
studem objected and the principal removed the car keys from the students ^cket Tie 

l^Zlf °^ * ^P' '^^y^"^ ^ P<>"<» officer. tJ^t the defendant had 

brought a large quantity of manjuana to school to seU to other students. The court held 

^ ^"n^^^"^'''- * "^j"^ in the trank, was proper since it 

was oasea on reasonaoie suspiaon and was not unnecessarily intrusive.32 

cf,^. 7**^ ^ ^« question of searches involving a 

^Trl ? ^"""^ employed a reasonable suspicion 

standard for such searches, m cases that run back at least 20 yeais.33 The amount of 

suspiaon required for such searches inaeases in proportion to their i rusiveness Courts 
generaUy require "individualized suspicion- in seich^that imrolve a sSrctotog or 
fal^t^T^''"''. Acceptable examples of such suspicion can derive from the student 
laoerrant behavior, slurred speech, a staggering walk) or others ("tips"). 

In a case that illustrates how courts vir- individualized suspicion, students in 
"^^^ subjected to random searches on several occasions, one of which 
S * discoveiy of marijuana smoke in a school haUway. When the principal 

fn ^S^S*- "^^^ ^^^^ ^ «»dents in classes were required 

to empty their purses, pockets, and bookbags onto desks. A Federal distria court 

riat'dl'Jt^i^^^^ P'^^P^ ^^-^ ~n, 

oci,.^ ^^^"^^ searches of students are less intnisive than searches in which a studem is 
asked to remove arodes of dothing. In cases where students have been frisked, courts 
have found that Julges" in dothing that were beheved to be weapons created ade3e 
suspiaon to justify 2 search.35 When students are .sked to remc^dothing, hlv^Ttht 
scardi must meet extraordmarily high standards. In many strip^ardi easel, sdiools have 
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been unable to convince courts that these standards were met To return to the language in 
the T.LO. decision^ searches should not be "unnecessarily intrusive." 

In a case that illustrates this point, a school security guard observed a student 
behaving suspiciously in the school parking lot The guard suspected that the student was 
transporting drugs from her car to the school A search of the student's purse revealed a 
supply of the school's "readmittance slips," which would permit the student to be late for 
dases, but no evidence of drugs. The school's officials persisted, however, and female staff 
members conducted a strip search. No drugs were found. A district court held that the ' 
school lacked sufficient grounds for conducting the search and permitted a suit for damages 
against the principal to continue.^ In this case, there was no evidence, beyond the guard's 
erroneous supposition, to justify the search. 

Similarly, a strip search in an Indiana school resulted in a finding that the search was 
unreasonable.^ The case involved the use of sniff dogs, a practice on which courts have 
divided. In this instance, however, the use of dogs was not the only issue. A dog alerted in 
front of the plaintiff, suggesting the presence of drugs, but a strip search of tne student 
revealed no drugs. The cause of the alert was later tiaced to the fact that the student had 
been playing with her dog, which was in heat, before coming to school. The Federal court 
of appeals that heard the case concluded. It does not take a constitutional scholar to 
conclude that a nude search of a 13-year-old child is an invasion of constitutional rights of 
some nu^tude. More than that, it is a violation of any known principle of human 
decency.*^ Damages were awarded to the student 

Dmg Tests 

School policies that require students to submit to urine tests designed to detect the 
presence of drugs have been instituted in some school districts. Although few printed court 
decisions on student urine tests are currently available, there is a strong indication the 
courts will not approve their general use in school Student urine tests raise a number of 
serious constitutional issues: the liability of school districts when proceeding on test results 
that may not be reliable, the inability of tests to show that a student's ability to function in 
school was impaired or that drugs were used in school, the loss of privacy involved in 
sample collection, and the level of individualized suspicion required before administering 
such an invasive test 

A number of these issues were addressed in the first Federal court decision about 
school drug testing. This Arkansas case was decided in 198S, but the two companion 
decraons that resulted fi-om it were not formally published until 1987. At issue in the case 
was an onmibus drug testing program started in Arkadelphia, ABJ^ Under the program, 
students could be asked to submit to one or several measures, indi^ding blood, urine, 
breath, and polygra-h tests. A student showing a trace positive recJing on one of the tests 
would have the choice of withdrawing for the rest of the semester or being expelled for the 
same period. 

One of the plaintiffis in the case was present in a restroom where marijuana had 
been smoked. Several students were required to give urine samples in the presence of 
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s^ool offiaals, and one of the tests res.dted in a positive reading. That student withdrew 
? ~°"d«"°8 the urine test, the district court concluded that the EMIT test 

J^J^S^l addition^acceptmg for a moment the accuracy of the test, the court 
reasoned Uiat a positive finding could be related to nonschool consumption. A pSe 
^Id the ^ ^'"^"^^^ °° regarding the restroom violation that 

nn«,tn,.'^J^ ^ ^ "^^^^ impaired ability to function, then, a 

positive reading ^ not considered evidence that the drug was havii^ any effect on the 

related to mamtMimg order in school. The comt also ruled that such an invasive t<«t 

^n^a^^ '"'^'''^ ^"^i'^^^ * '^^ probability- that the law or rules had 

been violated.40 ije court enjomed the school from using the test and awarded the 
studem who brought the case one dollar for the due process violation and $500 in 

h^d^^^T^ u '° * ^^"""^ °P^°°' <=larified its first opinion and 

held that no record of the testing could remain in the students' files.4i 

to a uri^e^^ is ^^"^ attempted to require all high school students to submit 
w if °^ * ^'■'^5 Pre-school physical examination. TTie examination was 

InS^^^A * ^T'^S ^"'^ °^ P^°bl«°« i° the previous case. 
In addition, students were referred to drug counseling and treatment prograiSs, and the test 

^ '"^^^ disciplinary action. Nevertheless, the testprocedure wa^ 
mvahdatedbyaStatecourtofappeaIs.^2 ^ uuicw« 

As described by the court, the linchpin of the district's argument was that the tests 
were ^dical m nature and. therefore, did not impUcate the 4th amendment The 

El^SS J^^°!f ' ^^^^ P"^** °^ as -general searches of student 

plaintiffe bodies under the subterfuge of a forced medical examination.-^ TTie court 

hSSd tr^?. h T °^ly ^el^tod in scope- to the circumstances that 

jusufied the search. In other words, the court required individualized suspicion, observing 
bt' tifiJdi occupations and under certain circumstances could general testing 



The one exception to the prohibition on student drug testing occurred in a case 
Zt^fh^'^^^ tests for inteischolastic athletes.45 In this case, a district court relied on 
me fact that paroapation m team sports has never enjoyed the same constitutional status 
.'fh&^l^i"^!?.^S.?^^^^^ in extracurricular activities is volmitaiy, unlike 



which is compeUed by State staratef . Therefore, courtschaie 
traditionaUy conadered school sports rules and regulations as differem from the rules that 
govern the rest of the educational process. 

An Indiana school district proposed a drug test that was to be administered as pan 
of a sport partiapanfs physical examination. Failing the examination meant that the 

5? P^,<^Pate in team sports. In upholding the constitutionaUty of the 
testmg, the court also focused on the school's legitimate interest in ensuring that injuries 
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were mwiim iz e d, reasoning that students who practiced or competed under the influence of 
drugs risked injury to themselves as well as those they were competing against 

In late 198», the Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit upheld the Indiana drug 
testing decision.^ The court of appeals concluded that the testing constituted a search and 
that its use without individualized suspicion required a heightened standard of review by 
the court In upholding the program, the court focused on the special nanire of 
interscholastic athletics and found that the nature of the activity made it "quite 
distinguishable from almost any other (school] activity." The court observed that athletes 
ahready have a diminished expectation of privacy, that they participate in sports voluntarily, 
and that drugs enhanced the possibility of injuries to athletes. 

Although the case law on school smdent drug testing is not large, the decisions that 
do exist combined with cases that deal with the testing of private-sector and Government 
employees, suggest that the intrusive nature of the testing would preclude its use except 
where strong individualized suspicion is present School administrators, of course, already 
have the latimde to take action against smdents who are disruptive or who break rules, 
regardless of the causal underlying factors, such as drug abuse. In many other instances, 
the underlying sources of misbehavior are beyond the school's control. 

In one area, however, drug testing might prove to have a therapeutic effect For 
disrupttve smdents suspected of drug use, schools could require testing as a precondition to 
remaining in school, agreeing to waive disciplinary action if the tests are taken and passed. 
In other words, proof of "staying clean" could be used to forestall suspension or expulsion. 
This approach, however, has not been formally tested in litigation. 



The Impact of the Legal System on School Personnel 

The analysis of individual court cases, like that presented in the previous section, 
combined with some speculation about "trends" or a discussion of unresolved legal issues, is 
the usual content of education law review articles or school law classes. School personnel 
who smdy school law via the case smdy and issues approach ideally develop an 
understanding of basic legal principles and a sense of how the judicial system approaches 
school issues. They should also gain some sense of when it is necessary to call in a school- 
law specialist to provide advice on how to handle a particular problem. Knowing when 
legal issues are present and when to seek advice, before mistakes are made, may be the 
most important lesson that traditional school law courses impart 

Another way of looking at school legal issues, one which has not been incorporated 
into the curnculums of teacher or administrator preparation programs, involves the 
empirical '^tudy of legal outcomes: reviewing court decisions in a particular case area over 
time measuring the volume of litigation and the content of the decisions, and considering 
whether the plaintiffis or the defendants prevailed. This approach, to resort to a common 
analogy, gives a sense of the litigation "forest" as distinct from the individual case "uees." 
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A focus on individual cases precludes an understanding of whether the case at hand 
13 located squarely in the midst of a developing trend or whether the case contSs such 
unusual facts that it offers few opportunities for repetition in other juSdSoS^e tse 

SS.^ " ^^^^^ judidrperspective is noTrepresentauV^^ to 

short, much more can be made of a single case thanSghTbe warranted 

o ^ a number of pitfalls. QusterinK cases 

utto a smgle category maste kdividual case .^'ferences. Qustering can akSbe^ob^matic 
di^-5.Tl are advanced in a particular case and. althoi^ the ^ my Se 

iToutlomr Ca'?^ '^'^"u^ P^«*°^ helped determine 

. °° raiTO^ possible issue. They avoid broad 

^J"'*'''^ -^^^ a case can be decided on a more narrow procedural issue. 
But tihe judge, to a certam extent, also has a perspective, influenced by 5ie totaUtv ^a case 



Keepmg these limitations in mind, the use of empirical data can be helpful in 
^C>t^T^J?'' perspective on cases that have addressed drug prevention efforts in 
^^mc K, ?gS;e««e' for example, it is useful to see if the.e Jre differences in the ways 

S H^- 1- ""^'^ ^8 ^^'"^ ^ ^ ^ distinct from other 

^001 (h«aplme cases where other r.pes of rules were Utigated. Many court casesXt 
mvolve drug issues center around tiie use of severe penalties, such as Lndato^ suspension 

1 that differ from the consideration they have given to 

school penalues for the violation of other rules. 

c„h,v^I^!^^ of computerized data bases that contain all reported coun cases, listed by 
Svi £L«S^SS^ * relativefy new judicial research tool, uitil recentiy. these data b^es 
seek i^5oJ^°r ^ by practicing attome^ or scholars who 

tS«.l^?f ^'^^^ be similar to the one they ie arguing. Lately 

^^"'-^ «^^y5«- TT^ey have beenS for ^' 
caample. to wnte about the social history of Utigation^s or to $tndy the question of whether 
htigauon volume is inaeasing or decreasing in certain case areas.49 

recent iS.rr^°T o^?^."ti?tion rates in the United States have increased in 
ZTt^A^ ^"^"^ case data bases has revealed that this increase 

J57T'^°°*'*?' '^^^^ ^ have seen a decline in t^nS^^f 

S^Fede^^?l,n^i ""l'""?: ^ ^^y^ ^«"°d that half the incr!Se in 
all FedenU court nhngs was attnbutable to two case areas-recovery of overpayments, such 
as veteran's benefits, and Sodal Security benefits.^ Other areas showed aSe 

A Statistical Analysis of Drug Cases 

nf c.i,.I?!-^°"?^"* discussion looks at drug abuse cases in the context of a larger sample 
^diool di^aphne ««es. using the WestUw computer data base of aU reported edS 
OSes. ITie WestUw headtiotc for suspension and expulsion was used to identify the SseV 
which were then gathered and analyzed. AU reponed*^cases involving the rpei^ion Sd 
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expulsion of students during the years 1965-87 were included. The cases involved a broad 
range of school discipline issues, ranging from the long hair and dress code cases of the 
1960's and early 1970's to the drug and alcohol cases already discussed in this paper. Since 
any major discipline problem in the public schools becomes a suspension and expulsion 
issue, this category of cases provides the best perspective on how courts have considered 
school discipline through time and how drug cases might differ from other types of cases. 

Hie cases were divided into substantive and procedural categories. Procedural 
cases addressed the adequacy of the hearing that the student received. Most of ttiese cases 
involved school expulsion and the more elaborate hearing required in such situations. If 
the parties agreed that the school could legitimately discipline the student for the offense in 
question, but the plaintiff asserted that proper procedures had not been followed, the case 
was classified as procedural 

The substantive category included cases in which the smdent's representative argued 
that the school had no right to prohibit the behavior in question. Cases that contested the 
severity of the penalty, such as the automatic suspension for drug-use cases, were also 
categorized as substantive, as were school boundary cases, where a school attempted to 
discipline the smdent for an event that arguably was outside of the school's control or 
concern. 

The data also are grouped according to which side prevailed, the school or the 
plaintiff: If the suspension or expulsion was allowed to stind, the school prevailed; if the 
smdent was ordered readmitted to school or the suspension was expunged from the 
smdent's record, the smdent prevailed. 

• 

Cases remanded without a final judgment on the issues presented were not counted 
at all In the few cases that raised both serious procedural and substantive issues, the factor 
that was most important in the case outcome determined the appropriate category. 

There k a danger in reviewing "win-loss" litigation records, because the tigures could 
be distorted eiisiiy-for example, if a school system had a policy of contesting every case, 
rather than setding some. If likelihood of success is not taken into account, the "win" 
record would be now" in such a district Likewise, plaintifEs also presumably make 
judgments about probable outcomes, considering the judge who might hear the case and 
other variables. This paper, then, assumes that both parties are litigating relatively 
unsettled points of law or contesting cases with difficult fact situations, and that the number 
of Til fight you to the Supreme Court" parties pursuing a case without a surong legal 
foundation are evenly distributed on both sides. A reading of the cases suggests that few 
parties can be characterized as pursuing frivolous cases that can easily be dismissed by 
CGurts.5i 

Since this analysis uses published decisions, additional caution is required. 
Published decisions should be viewed as the tip of a litigation "iceberg," with few cases that 
are filed actually proceeding to a formal decision. Only Federal courts and State coa'ts of 
appeal publish their decisions. Further, the 1985 Report of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, for example, indicaf«d that 95 percent of case terminations in 
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1985 oooOTcd after filing but before the case reached triaL52 Other cases, of course, are 
settled without formal filings. Published decisions, then, are relatively sc^ce. as compared 
to the number of cases where trials have started. 

Even fewer cases reach the trial stage. We know that other cases are settled or 
dropped once a plaintifPs lawyer has contacted the school system.53 it is helpful, then, to 
tmnk of attorneys as participants in "supervised bargaining," rather than as agents who 
always seek resolution of issues through formal adjudication.^* To summarize these 
cauuons, the analysis that foUows looks at a subset of cases, published decisions, that 
represents only a small portion of the legal activity in the case areas we are considering. 

The number of published suspension and expulsion cases has varied ostantially 
over the 23-year period. In the years 1965-68. only one case was reported each year 
Thereafter, the number of cases each year was as follows as follows: 



1969-13 


1974-11 


1979-6 


1984-10 


1970-26 


1975-10 


1980-6 


1985-9 


1971-19 


1976-7 


1981-6 


1986-15 


1972-17 


1977-6 


1982-5 


1987-10 


1973-15 


1978-7 


1983-5 





^ consider population growth, such as the number of 

cases per 100,000 smdents in the United States, it is dear that the greatest number of 
suspcMion and expulsion cases occurred in the period before the Goss and Wood decisions 
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The table below shows the distribution of the cases by 5-year period and case type, 
procedural or substantive. 



Table 1 
Suspension and Expulsion 
Cases, by 5-Year Interval and Case lype 





1965-69 


1970-74 


1975-79 


1980-84 


1985-8955 


Procedural 


10 


49 


27 ■ 


17 


20 


Substantive 


07 


39 


09 


15 


36 


Total 


17 


88 


36 


32 


56. 


% Substantive 


412% 


443% 


25% 


465% 


643% 



Of greatest interest is the increase, in substantive cases that has been seen or is 
projected for the years 1985-89. 

The second table presents data on the substantive cases. They have been divided 
into five case groups: hair and appearance, expression, drugs and alcohol, other rules, and 
other penalties. The first three groups contain all the cases related to appearance, 
expression, and drugs, including cases that challenge both the rules and the penalties in 
these areas. 

The hair and appearance cases challenge .••:±ool rules in this formerly more 
controversial area. Expression cases challenge school rules on the expression of unpopular 
opinions, through the distribution of materials, for example. The drug and alcohol rules 
have already been discussed in this paper. The "other rules" category contains cases about 
rules that did not fall into the first three groups, such as smoking or truancy. The "other 
penalties" category contains cases that challenge penalty severity or the boundary of the 
school's authority outside the areas of appearance, expression, and drugs. In all cases, the 
plaintiffs challenged the authority of the school to promulgate the rule or penalty in • 
question. 
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year intervals. 



TaNe2 separates the substantive cases in .he 1965-90 period too subjea area, by 5- 



Table 2 
Substantive Suspension and 
Expulsion Cases, 1965-87, by 
Case Area and S-Year Interval 



Hair/Appearance 
Expression 
Drugs/Alcohol 
Other Rules 
Other Penalties 



-1265:6? 1220:24 1975-7? 1980.«4 

21 1 0 

3 5 0 1 

0 0 12 

0 13 . 4 5 

0 0 3 7 



1985.y> S6 

0 
2 

17 
9 
10 



Total 



39 



15 



38 



■le pro&l^wlslSl^'^^^^rl?' °f.«'»«™'i<"«- F'"'. assuming ,ha, 
scb,5,l iisdpline cal^nr^r^SrSe l^rT?;.^'"" "™ "^h. 

studene- hafr o^thriJXSl f"'" *at tlie lengtli of 

dismiss this fl^^SS^Z^,."? ">»8"«W^?»°t issues. While one might 
noting that neito 2^ SSi^SteJ* noticeabfy shoner, it is worth 

earriL bv nule stud!n« u> ^ ■ ?' "md-lWs nor the sudden sporting of 

cSfllcX m^^tok^i??^ ■? "5' »f appearance cases'^ Tins finding 
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"other penalty" cases reflects the same phenomenon; schools have also enacted stronger 
penalties for such offenses as vandalism and violence. 



The growth and decline of case areas within the broader category of "suspension and 
expulsion" parallels what we already know about litigation rates in other areas of education 
law. For example, the Education of AH Handicapped Children's Act,58 passed by the 
Congress in 1975, led to an enormous outburst of litigation, as parents and school systems 
sought to define the Act's provisions. This litigation has reached such a aescendo that 
cases arguing about the educational services to be provided to children with disabilities are 
now reported in a separate chapter of The Yearbook of School Law, rather than in the 
chapter with other "pupils" cases. 

Table 3 examines suspension and expukion litigation from the perspective of which 
party prevailed. 

Table 3 
Prevailing Parties 
Suspension and Expulsion 
Published Decisions, 1965^7 





School 


Student 


Percent 
School 


Expression 


2 


8 


20.0% 


Hair/Appearance 


14 


12 


53^% 


Other Rules 


16 


11 


593% 


Drugs/Alcohol 


10 




76.9% 


Other Penalties 


14 


2 


87^% 


Total 


56 


36 


60.9% 



Qeariy, these decisions turn out much more favorably for schools in some areas 
than in others.59 Schools tend to win a higher percentage of cases when irug and alcoho' 
rules are disputed or when the penalties for other rule violations, such as truancy or 
vandalism, are at issue. 

These data do not mean, of course, that schools will prevail in a high percentage of 
drug and alcohol or penalty cases that might occur in the future. The data only reflect what 
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has happened in the past The data do suggest, however, that cases testing rules and 
pouaes of the sort discussed in the first section of this paper wiU continue to be decided • 
large measure, m ways that are favorable to school systems. 

The Impact of Court Decisions on School Personnel 

&J00I teachers do not spend much time reading court decisions or talking about 
tnem m their sdiools; administrators appear to spend more time with this activity.60 WhUe 

^ abo"^ «>le of the courts, we know 

i?Snr®yr**J^^ information about court decisions. Surveys conducted in the late 
1970's and eariy I98ffs found that teachers had a restively poor understanding of the 
prmapal holdings of Supreme Court education cases. For example, one smdy found that 
teachers, on the average, correctly answered only 10 out of 2Q basic knowledge questions 
wncernmg Supreme Court cases.6i Another questionnaire smdy. concerning 10 Supreme 
court deasionj;, indicated that administrators were better informed than teachers but 
found the resul s for both groups "disappointmg.'«2 

Not only were tea-Aers uninformed about court derisions, but they also tended to 
a^e that the courts had gone further in extending the due - ocess rights of students than 
acttiaUy WB the case. A 1977 smdy found, for example, that 5 j percent of tje teachers 
surveysd telt that smHents had the right to have a lawyer presem when ucy were beine 
su|^nded fij)m sdiooL«3 Given this level of misin^derstanding, it is not surprising that a 
1981 stujfy of teachers and administrators in Indiana found that two-thirds of thoS 
surveyed felt th« the procedural rules governing discipline imposed significant restraints 
on tneir actions.^ ^ 

. ..Concern abcut lawsuits appears to have been reflected in changes in teacher 
daaphnaiy piacaces in the hue 1970's. Teachers repo* ted that they were disciplining 
students less than they did formerly and that they expected principals or others in the 
school to assume a targer disdplmaiy role, whfle they -got out of disdpline.'MS Disciplinary 
fimctions m tiie schools changed, then, and principals and their staff became the "experts." 
Teadieis and their umons sought to reduce the teacher's role in maintaining order outside 
the classroom, tteough contract provisions an ' in-school poUdes ihiX speUed out the 
prmapal s role. The discipline process, firom a staff perspective, became more formal and 
Dureaucratized. 

Teacher and administrator fear of lawsuits has lessened in recent years as their 
understuiding of case la>^ the area of school di-ciplin.s has increased. A 1985 national 
Kuvey of 900 jumor and senior high school administrate- rs, conducted by the Center for 
Education Statistics, found that over 99 percem of the fiCJocls surveyed fcUowed the Coss 
presu^nsion hearing provisions. Only 3 percent of iLe administrators thought that the 
Goss hearmg requiremwJt placed a significant burden cn the scbooL« A !987 national 
survey of teachers found that only 18 percem of thf respondents considereii "fear of beice 
sued as Veiy much" or"much" of a factor in limiting teacher efforts to m-iintain order.67 
AS compared to the 1977 data reponed above, this percentage suggests a marked change in 
teacoer attitudes. 
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While recent research suggests a change in educators' perception of the impact of 
courts on discipline, little data is available to exjJain the origins of this change.68 a likely 
factor in the changing attitudes is the different view of the courts now expressed by 
educaticnal commentators. Teachers and administrators rely on these commentators as 
mtermediarics between them and the courts. / recent study of upstate New York public 
school administrators and their knowledge of two Supreme Court decisions asked about the 
mip' rtance of various sources of legal information. School attorneys and district 
administrators proved to be important sources, 'fhe administrators, 82.7 percent of them, 
also indicated that professional newsletters and journals were at least "veiy important" as a 
source of information.^ 

"About the law" columns appear regularly in the journals and magazines that 
teachers and administrators read. These commentaries are a mixture of case reporting, 
analysis, and crystal-hall gazing about where decisions might lead, if copied by other courts 
or extended into other areas. An examination of the content of such commentaries in the 
mid- 1970*5 reveals much pessimism about the future content of education cases. It was 
widely assumed, in both educational and legal publications, that the Goss and Wood 
decisions represented an opening of the litigation floodgates, rather than the resolution of 
longstanding issues that would result in diminished numbers of .ases.*^ Education 
riagazines often used colorful language and titles that conveyed strong editorial opinionsJi 

Cases such as Carey, the SI damage award for failing to provide a suspension 
hearing, a.id Inffoham, no due process needed before corpoial punishment, both decided 
in 197^, are viewed as evidence that the Supreme Court was not bent on expanding student 
due process rights. These cases did not, however, receive the same attention from 
commentators as Goss and Wood\ at that time, commentators were apparently more 
anxious to convey gloonr/ predictions than to look for co^traiy evidence. 

Diminished concern about court interference seen in teacher and administrator 
surveys in i»- id-1980's followed a revisicnary trend in commentator predictions about 
court activity that had begun a few years earlier. By 1982, for example, school personnel 
were receiving a different m-^^c^e. Commentators were observing that the courts had not 
gone iii the previously predicted direction; instead, the legal environment wa*> seen as more 
favorable to school personnel The language used in the titles of the stories that heralded 
this change was, however, no less flashy.*^ 

Of course, the apparent relation between the attitudes ot school personnel and the 
opmions of education writers may be coinddentaL We still lack the research to verify this 
link between commentators and changing attitudes. Nevertheless, the role of 
commentators is dearly important in hel^/ing to shape the response of school personnel to 
discipline problems. From the perspective of programs and rules that seek to limit drug 
and alcohol abuse, information about the nag time" between changed patterns of court 
dec. dons and the ability of commentators to report the trend is even more critical 
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The Role of Education Commentators and School Drag Abuse Programs 

TTiis section integrates what we know about how courts have viewed cases 
chaUengmg school rules to limit drug abuse, what we know about case outcomes, and what 
.ve have just learned about the transmission of information to school persomiel and the 

w *?J°°f^°° ««n the information received and the actual behavior of teachers 
andadmimsttators. As the review of individual cases in the opening section indicates 

^''^ ? ^ ^J'^"^ ^"^^'^ ^ 0° possession or use of drugs 
.^Sh^^L^'?^ ^^"^^^ ^ ^ significant, with courts consisteSly 

upholding automanc suspension or expulsion actions. School personnel can also See ^ 

^f5? ? the presence of drugs on school grounds. And the Supreme 

court, m r.L.a, has estabhshed general standards governing thr conduct of school 
searches for illegal substances. 

School personnel need to become mformed about the general lessons imparted by 
the case law m this area. Reasonable suspicion wiU be. the standard for most school 
J!!Srf*c*^®° ^^^^ 0^ s^dents are contemplated, individualized suspicion is clearly 
needed. Stnp searches or other mvasive steps that impUcate a student's privacy rights, such 
as the use of urme tests, present the greatest langer for error and resulting legal liability. 

1^ Be^f the case law area concerning drug reduction efforts contains these general 
S^St.!? personnel need access to a simple summar>' of what the cases suggest as 
wse practices. Qeu: written poUcie«- on drug abuse at the school level are also desirable 
And discussions of these poUdes would be a good way for personnel to learn ahoutlhe 
general contoun of the law in this area. lu team anoui me 

c.i,« 1 ?'* t° ^ do to address drug problems. 

&±ool admm^tors cannot, for example, randomly search students for £ugs. Likewise 
random lue of drug tests seems unlikely to enjoy judicial fevor. Searches whS 
^JJJ^^ sospmon is present, however, are aknost always upheld in the face of 

In summary, school teachers and administrators nee : to know that courts have 
tooked fevorably on the efforts of school districts to rid schools of drugs. Teachers need to 
know this, because their enthusiasm for school drug-reduction program, and their 
Ste ZS*J!?ah!?S*' 5«fhool discipline generally, is related to their feelings about how 
tte coum might v^cw their activities. TTiey need to know th-it court dedriom have 
affirmed the tough measures undertaken by sdiool distrias to address drug problems. 

tn ..I, J?® of commentators or other intermediaries is crudal in relaying information 
Lc^h^ establishing the general perspective of sdicol e^loyees about 

how die legal system vie«;s their work. Sdiool teadiers and administrators a?e very quick 
todetect the sense of optunism or pessimism that these commentaries impart Sdiool 
jrstems need carefuUy considered disoissiomi about how the courts are looking at school 
drug cases to assist them m responding tc drug problems. 
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These discussions about the legal system and school drug programs woul d b fit 
from a new form of legal commentaiy. The traditional approadi, discussing single cases, is 
important for school officials or attorneys who have a sense of the place of the case at hand 
in other previously decided litigation. School teachers, however, lack this specific 
knowledge, as the many surveys of the case knowledge of teachers have demonstrated. The 
proposed new type of commentary should focus on aggregate case data that will impart a 
sense.of how the courts have looked at cases in broad terms. The use of aggregate data 
would also help to reduce the time it now takes commentators to perceive rhangirig legal 
patterns. 

There also is a role for the State and Federal education departments in discussions 
of the ways that the legal system has viewed drug reductioi! programs. We know, for 
example, that school officials teceive a significant amount of their legal information from 
such sources. These departments, as well as groups that work with school attorneys, need 
to have accurate case and case-trend data, so that .hese can bf liared with local teachers 
and administrators. 

Americans have a fas c ination with data, as a glance at the daily newspaper 
demonstrates. While not suggesting that school law can be reduced to winning averages, 
we must take steps toward presenting information about school drug lidgation in a form 
that discusses the dear trends that are present Schools are prevailing in most drug cases 
and that message needs to be snared with the school personnel who must deal with the 
issue on a daily basis. 
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. Lookmg at both procedural and substantive decisions, schools Von" 55.1 percent of 
the total m 1970-74 and 58.8 percem in 1980-84. pcrccwai 

"For a look at what teachers t 'd adndnistratois know about court decisions and how 
they see them unpacting on their school, see E J. Holling^orth, J. Lufler, Jr, & W 
aune ffl. 1984). School disdpUne: Order and autonomy. New York: Praeger. Note 
especially Chapter 5. 

^^^'^^21^ (1^8). A test on Supreme Court decisions affectiiig education. Kappan,59, 

«J.Menadcer.^ E.PascareIla. (1983). How aware are educators of Supreme Court 
decisions that affect them? Aa/>/Nin, 6^, 424. 

^ ^i?'?\il2i?^u «npa« of Supreme Court school discipline decisions, 

to M. A. McGhehey (Ed.). Contemporary le^ issues in education. Topeka: 
National Organization on Legal Problems of Education. ^ 

«L Teitlebaum. (1983). School discipline procedures: Some empirical findings and 
some theoretical questions. Indiana Law Journal, 58, 4, 561. 

^' * ^- Clwne, III, fa. 59 supra, espcdaUy Chapter 3 
reachers reported that they would handle most in-dass problems themselves, but 
that they were mucu more likely to refer haUway or other out-of-dass problems^ 
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the principal or assistant prindpaL In the five schools studied, 773 percent of the 
teachers expected principals to handle drug or alcohol issues when a teacher 
observed theJL In general, while wishing to have a say in determining student 
punishments, te&chen opted out of investigating discipline problems and turned 
their backs on some of the offenses then observed. Some teachers reported they 
would "do nothing" if they observed students committing such offenses as skipping 
school 

<^ool discipline poUdes and practices. (1986, September). Center for Education 
Statistics, OERI, U.S. Department of Education (CS 86-226b), 

67PubHc School Perspectives on School Disdpline. (1987, October). Center for 
Education Statistics, OERI, U.S. Department of Education (CS 87-387). 

^^There has not been new research that shows whether knowledge of school law holdings 
has improved. It is possible, of course, that teachers have read the stories in 
education journals about their lack of knowledge and now would do better on the 
school law quizzes. 

<»D. Chapman, G. P. Sorenson, & A. Lobosco. (1988). Public school administrators 
knowledge of recem Supreme Court decisions affecting school practice. 
Educational poUcy, 1,122, 

^J. H. Wilkinson m. (1976). Goss v. Loper, The Supreme Court as school 
superintendent In P. Kuriand (Ed). 7975 &</wmeOTiiffm^. Chicago: 
Univeisity of Chicago Press. AL see W. Hazard. (1976). The law and schooling: 
Some observations and questions. Education and urban soday, 8, 433; David Kirp. 
(1976). Proceduralism and bureaucrat Due process in the public school setting. 
StanfonHanvrevKw, 28, m. 

TiM. C Nolte. (1975, March), The Supreme Court's new rules for due process and how 
(somehow) schools must make them work. American School Board Journal, p. 47. 
See also Nolte. (1975, May). How to survive the Supreme Court's momentous new 
strictures on school people. American School Board JoumaL p. 51; W. R. Brothers. 
(1975, March). Procedural due process: What is it? National association of 
secondary school principals (NAASP) bulletin, p. 1. 

"^J. Menacker. (1982, Spring) The courts are not killing our children. Public interest. 67, 
131. See also L Gluckmcn & P. ZirkeL (1983, September) It's the law: Is the 
provert>ial pendulum swinging? NASSP bulletin. 
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WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM THE FIRST OPUTE-COCAINE EPIDEMIC 



David F. Musto 
Yale Child Study Center 
Yale School of Medicine 



The drug epidemic that began in the 1960*5 is not America's first; a similar epidemic 
of opiate and cocaine use peaked in the two decades after 1890. Nearly a centuiy ago, drug 
use was common to all age groups at all levels of society, but toleration of drugs and 
recreational drug use eventually declined. 

A study of American attitudes toward drugs reveals eras of both drug tolerance and 
intolerance. In the mid-1850's, for example~as a result of the anti-alcohol movement of the 
1830's and 1840's~over a dozen States prohibited alcohol. The next antidrug movement 
peaked m 1920 with national prohibition of alcohol and narcotics. And today, we are 
witnessing yet another growing antagonism to drugs. The range of drugs targeted by these 
movements has expanded from alcohol alone to include opiates and cocaine, and now 
tobacco and marijuana as weiL Rejection of drug use is the negative side of what is 
positively labeled a movement for health. 

This histoiy suggests that studying the earlier epidemic may yield useful mformation 
about our current drag problem. It also suggests that studying the gap between the two 
epidemics-a period of minimal drug use-might be instractive. After all, the public drug 
policies adopted during that gap, from the 1930's through the 1950's, preceded a resurgence 
of drag use in the 1960's. Could the educational strategies thoughtfully adopted for 
adolescents and younger children during these decades have been better designed? What 
can be said about the drag education efforts of the decades before the 1960's revival of 
drag use? And, most significant: What eroded our public memory of that first epidemic? 
Why did the drag explosion of the 1960's appear unique to so many Americans, especially 
young Americans? Why did hard-won knowledge about the false claims for drag benefits 
and safety fade from our collective memories? 

These are large questions, and the answers are not readily apparent Nevertheless, 
a review of America's drag histoiy may identify significant parallels that could broaden our 
understanding of drag use as a phenomenon. To that end, this paper will explore 
America's experience with opiates and cocaine, drags that have played major roles in both 
of our severe drag epidemics. 

Both opiates and cocaine play valuable roles in medical practice. Grade opium, 
obtamed from poppy plants, contams both mor^hme and codeme, and a simple chemical 
process converts morphine to herein. Opiates are used, for the most part, to relieve pain, 
but they have also been used as cough suppressants. Heroin, for example, was first 
introduced as a remedy for severe coughs. Cocaine, which is chemically processed from the 
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I^S^^?-* coa bush, is a strong nerve stimulant. In medidne, however, cocaine is used 
SS^eye * anesthetic, when appUed to the surface 



*Hn,i«oT^* P^^^y dangerous substances that can just be 

J^SSf ? ^*8*^^« "ses, to which they owe both thei 

their continued presence in this country. ITieir other uses, however, are cause 
onT'S^l responsibility for the abuse of opiates and cocaine cannot be pinned 

f ^ part, the problem of drug abuse may derive from shifting 

T^^^ f of drug tolerance, use is considered harmless and recreational-aluse is 
SSSi K the pomt of senous impairment In an era of drug intolerance, any use is 
^^^ffj^'J^- ? successfuUy reduce the current 4ve of drug ibSe, and to 

LS^^h^^ 'P'^'^^ ^"P""^ ^^^^y °° to pinpoint the fictors that 

cause shifts m our attitudes toward drugs. By looking into the past we may learn much 
about the present and even the fiittire of drug-use in America. «™niucn 

The Context for the First Drug Epidemic 

.. , United States was the only major Western nation to aUow unlimited 
dmnbution, sale, and promotion of narcotics during Lie 19th cenniiy. Not surprisingly, the 
use of opium and morphine, and later cocaine and heroin, was extensive. In the ISsS-s, the 
number of Amencans addicted to opium and morphine peaked at an estimated quarter- 
Z^nm P"»P*^«;o°?^ ""?ber of addicts for today's population would be a miUion, an 
amount that exceeds the estimated nmnber of opiate addicts (as opposed to occasional 
users) at the peak of the currem heroin epidemic Although these numbers are only 
estimates, we can safely say that, at its height, the last opiate epidemic was at least as 
massive as the one we recentiy witnessed. Opiate consumption in the United States, 

rnmm.!5oTii.*^*?^***i^if*S"* ^'^^^ 8^°"?^ ^ a morphiuc molecule, entered the 
commercial market m 1898. For the recreational user, heroin had advantagU over 
morphiM-it ^ more water soluble, permitting highly concentrated but small-volume 
hypodermic mjections, and could be sniffed in powdered form. By 1915, heroin had 
^SSoty."'' ^ * "^""^ opiate-related admissions to BeUevue Hospital-in New 

easv to.^iTr;r*« ^"^k" ^^^^ ^- '^^y available in 

ewy-to-use forms. Before that time, cocaine could be purchased only as an extract of coca 

u ""IT'* H^*' OP^ and morphine, which spread ^ 

^^^y* '~*^tod into popularity as an ideal tonic 

IJ^- J?^ ,r ^ Americans that this stimulant was not habit- 

inSnn'^nw i"''!.'?^"^ ^ ^^^^ sidc-effccts, and furthermore, could cure morphine 
Sn^f alcohohsm. Due to the absence of laws controlling the public's access to 
^ purchased legally. SmaU wonder that, in 1885, within a year of 
SToL^ Davis Co. could report that even a "second-ratJ drug store 

m any one of our aties" had a supply. Coca-Cola also contained cocaine until the tiirn of 
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the centuiy. Another common source of cocaine was catarrh powders, sniffed to clear 
sinuses and treat hay fever. In some cities~for example, Washington, DC-cocaine was 
peddled door to door. 

Cocaine's effect on the public paralleled, in a way, its effect on the body. In contrast 
to opiates, icaine rose much more quickly in public esteem and then plummeted into a 
fearful imsi^e connected with violence, distorted thinldng, and ruined careers. The amnesia 
that later overtook American society about the first cocaine epidemic is all the more 
puzzling when we read President William Howard Taft's 1910 report to Congress, which 
described cocame as "the most threatening of the drug habits that has ever appeared in this 
countiy"-70 years prior to the countiys next peak in cocaine use. 

Certainly, easy access and availability of opiates and cocaine contributed largely to 
the epidemic, no laws existed to regulate public dstribution and consumption. To 
understand why such a free market existed, we must step back and look at circumstances 
far removed from drugs, such as the late professionalization of the health fields. Unlike 
European nations, the United States did not have strong national organizations of 
pharmacists and physicians until this centuiy. Organizations with names that suggested 
such breadth did exist~for example, the American Medical Association, which was 
established in 1847~but their membership included only a fraction of practicing health 
professionals. Furthermore, licensing of professionals was rare in the raid-19th centuiy. 
Anyone could claim to be a physician or pharmadsL Without organization or licensing, 
national control over the practice of the health professions was practically nonexistent 

The constitutional separation of Federal and State power was an early obstacle to 
such control Living in the late 20th centuiy, we do not easily iy>preciate the strictly 
interpreted separation of Federal and State power that prevailed during the 19th century: 
police powers over the regulation of medical practice were reserved for the States. After a 
lengthy evolution of constitutional interpretation, few people today question the Drug 
Enforcement Administration's right to register physicians and pharmacists for the drugs 
they can prescribe and dispense. In the 19th centuiy, though, this would have been an 
unthinkable Federal usurpation of States' rights. 

Consequently, the Federal Government did not concern itself with either the 
licensing or the practice of phyLidans and pharmacists. The States slowly responded to the 
threat of drug abuse in- the late 19th century, but the laws were an uneven patchwork that 
only appeared to control the drug trade. 

Basically, then, 19th-centuiy America was an open market in narcotics. Some now 
call for legalizing drugs without realizing that both our fear of drugs and our first antidrug 
laws were a consequence of unrestricted drug use. Easy access to drugs did not create a 
peaceful, satisfying integration of morphine and cocaine into American habits; rather, 
widespread use of drugs led to fear of their effects on the individual, the family, and 
society. Also, a drug's extensive use at one time does not mean that use will continue at 
that rate indefinitely; the drug may fade m esteem and use ahnost to the vanishing point 
Reasonable national drug policies must take the long perspective and neither hastily 
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^in^der at a time of extensive use nor declare final victory after a long'and deep decline 

America's Response to the first Drug Epidemic 

h,w dissolved in an alcoholic solution, such as laudanum, or other solvents 

£^e a^SlS?- 't?:^'*??.? ^ but purifiedTo^lTe Jriy 

b^S^rf^.^lH ^^-^ ^^^^^ the hypodermksyringe bad 
S^^„t^„^,rt''^-°?^^^ be^ to shift from oral ingestSnof milderSL, iSce 
mudanum or paregonc, to mjections of pure morphine direcdy into the body's ti&ruS. For 
a whJe. physiaap enpncously considered hypod^mric injection «ifer I 

ofol^^.^::"^^ PT*''^ levels of pain relief with snX moSts 
of opiates. Patients with pamfiil, chronic diseases, such as arthritis, micht weU havTbeM 

Sd ^[^Se'lW 1?^ their physician and instructed to S mS^S L 
needed. In the 1880's, the Indiana Medical Journal observed that a physician "carried 
hypodermic syringe, ready. Uke a pocket pistol, to repel attacte^f S!? 

States ^^n^^ ^"^^-^ opium and morphine in the late 19th century prompted some 
uS^. S-f^^i*^ P"b"^ ^^^^ except by a p^S^^dan's prestSSion, 

^^n,^H "^""^"^ ^ P*^^°^ medicines. Even in^oVstates, howe^S? 

consmnption of opiates seemed littie affected. The major difficulty for woMnenS of^^^ 

^^^.w ? ^ ^"^^ law in 1914. the Supreme Court <S 

not mterpre it as restricting the reasons for which a physici-^ ciuld prXde adSr 

mm^ers of patent medicines to state on the label the amomit of any^cotic 

ffit^S Y P«x*»« «>"ld contain. Tht Harrison Act 

h^^the dlowable amount of narcotics to low levels in any remedy sold wiS a 

that ha Ji^„^ reflected a consensus against drugs, particularly opiates and cocaine. 
Sd«?„^rin„?°^if.i-' '^^"^ ^'^^ *«i^des toiafd alcohol weSmire 

u'''^^"^ *^"°"8*» ^« elaborate process of adopting the 

fi^e^Tl Constitution. Opiates and cocaine, however, were so demised Ld 

SS^W S ^ftZZ °^ ^ "^"^ * prohibition was instituted iSuch more 
SIS: ^TJ"*". interpretation. Debate over the recreational Jue 

of opiates and cocaine, which existed in the 1880% had evaporated by World War I inln 

*"^"^ly P«««y«d in Eugene O'Neill's LoK? 
Journey mto Night, set m August 1912. Arguably America's gr^test drama. thVXv 
concerns the impact on a family of morphine Jdiction c^m^t^^^ssp^iJ^n. 
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Physiology irs. Learning 



Gearly, one lesson from America's drug history is that while ph>siology remains 
the same~for mai^, the initial encounter with drugs is attractive in one way or another~an 
attitude toward drugs that rejects even trying them once is learned from experience. As a 
Nation, we are more vulneral>le to a wave of drug use if our knowledge and memory of 
drugs' consequences are missing from our learning experience. 

But, although knowledge of drugs and their effects is necessary if prevention efforts 
are to be effective, we must be alert to another trend that accompanies the rejection of 
drug use-increased fear and anger at the drug user. A destructive side of antidrug 
sentiment, fueled by racial prejudice, became apparent in the decline phase of the first 
drug epidemic. For instancie, the public easily accepted an almost exclusive connection 
between blacks in the South and Uie use of cocaine. The turn of the century marked both a 
peak in the disenfranchisement of and violence toward blacks as well as a pieak in the fear 
and violence caused by cocaine use. Some blacks used cocaine, as did whites, but an 
excessive linkage developed in the popular mind between cocaine, blacks, and violence that 
seemed to justify -repression of both the drug and the group. 

This example indicates that public outrage against drug use can become so intense 
as to spill wer inappropriately into other areas of concern, particularly when our Nation 
reaches a vigorous consensus on the danger of drugs. One area of concern today is whether 
drug-testing, an antidrug tool unavailable in the earlier epidemic, will become a we^on 
against drug users, wielded without thoughtful concern for priva^ or an awareness of 
testing error. 

Foreign Influences on American Drug Policies 

As is the case today, most of the drugs consumed in the United States during the 
first epidemic came from other countries. Crude opium arrived in the 19th century from 
Turkey, Persia, and India. Drugs manufactured from crude opium, such as morphine and 
heroin, were imported chiefly from Britain and Germai^. Cocsl leaves came from Bolivia 
and Peru, and the cocaine extracted from these leaves was manufactured both in Europe 
and Aiaerica. 

At the turn of the century, when Americans were becoming alarmed over their 
abuse of opiates and cocaine, the United States acquired the Philippine Islands as a result 
of the Spanish'American War. The United States promptly disbanded the Spanish 
government's opium monopoly there: unlike its relation to the States, the Federal 
govermnent did have broad police power in the Islands. Next, in an attenq)t to establish a 
policy regarding opium in the Philippines, local authorities suggested using the profits from 
a revived opium monopoly to pay for education; Government in Washington quickly 
rejected the idea as immoral Eradication of nonmedical opium use then emerged as 
America's goal for the Philippines. 

To this end, the Philippine government appointed an investigating committee to 
smdy how other countries in the Philippine region dealt with their opium problem. The 
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comimttee traveled about the Orient examining conditions and interviewing officiaU, dnd 
one conumttee member, the Rt Rev. Charles Henry Brent, Episcopal BL«hop of the 
fhUippines, wrote President TTieodore Roosevelt to ask that the United States convene an 
mtemational meetmg to consider the traffic m narcotics. Bishop Brent, who is better 
towwn now as one of the founders of the ecu* .nical movement, thus ventured on a path 
toat would Tmkt hun one of the most influential figures m the worldwide effort to cib 
drug abuse. 

nu i- o^crs saw no realistic hope of curbing the smuggling of opium into the 

Phihppme Islands without worldwide control of production and distribution. No 
mtemational meeting to consider narcotics abuse had ever been held, but the United 
Stotes, actmg on Brent's proposal, persuaded 12 other nations to meet in Shanghai in earlv 
1909 to exaimne the opium problem. This gathering, the Shanghai Opium Commission, ' 
was not empowered to draft a treaty, but the United States had set in motion a movement 
tnat led 3 years later to the Hague Opium Convention, at which a treaty was concluded. 

,. . "^5. ^,^f9P^"™^^®**yP*^^*«t>urden of narcotics control on tiiedo^^ 
policies of individual nations. If each nation regulated its opiate or cocaine supply to its 
legtimate medical needs and refused to export additional supplies against tiie wishes of 
other consummg nations, tiie narcotics problem everywhere, and especially in tiie United 
States, would be greatiy reduced. Of course, tiie patii was not tiiat simple. Nations varied 
in tiieir entiiusiasm for narcotics control: some relied on opium monopolies for revenue: 
others saw the problem as located in tiie United States and not in tiieir producing nation. 
These are still famihar reactions. 

w tA the nations of tiie world to auhere to tiie Hague Treaty took time, 

world War I unpeded tiie process of ratification, but tiie Versailles Peace Treaty 
incorporated tiie Hague Treaty, serving as a vehicle for ahnost universal adoption. Nations 
approving tiie latter had 12 months in which to enact laws in accord witii tiie former. The 
Bntish consequentiy enacted tiie Dangerous Drugs Act of 1920. 

British experience witii narcotics has often been invoked to argue tiiat providing 
heroin to addicts, as was p^.Tnitted under tiie Dangerous Drugs Act. solved tiie British 
herom problem and left Britain with just dozens of heroin addicts in tiie 1930's, This "good 
example, however, is historicaUy incorrect The Dangerous Drugs Act was necessitated by 
British rat^cation of tiie VersaiUes Treaty; Britain had ahuost no heroin addicts in 1920 
and, tiierefore, no massive "problem" to resohre. 

TTie great amount of drugs coming from abroad and tiie fart tiiat otiier nations' 
expenences with drug control are often studied by Americans are botii foreign influences 
on our drug pohqr. A tiiird influence is our prevailing national mood regarding tiie tiircat 
or lack of threat from tiie international community. Prior to World War I, tiie United 
States had faitii m mtemational treaties. Secretary of State Biyan, for example, concluded 
3r arbitration jeatjes as a means to prevem war. The Hague Opium Treaty was just one 
ot Americas efforts to gain international cooperation. After Worid War I, our Nation 
distrusted attempts at intercational cooperation, as symbolized by our refusal to join tiie 
League of Nations. Government leaders no longer blamed Americans' inordinate drug 
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appetite for drawing supplies to our shores, but spoke of the evil intentions of countries 
that sent dangerous drugs to the United States. Our antinarcotic cooperation with other 
nations was minimal in the 1920's, although we began to take a more active role in the 
1930's. 

When we look at diese very different attitudes regarding drugs and foreign, nations 
in the decades before and after World War I, we can appreciate the enormous impact of 
the broader political climate on our drug policies. Drug policies often appear closely tied 
to a discrete problem, but our larger perception of ourselves in the world profoundly 
influences the steps we t^ke to curb drug use and how we interpret other nations' actions- 
or inactions~in that struggle. 

Domestic Policies in the Decline Phase 

By 1920, most antinarcotic measures in the United States were in place. In 1919, 
the Supreme Court interpreted the Harrison Act as prohibiting the maintenance of simple 
addiction by physicians or pharmacists. A section of the Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
now devoted to cracking down on health professionals and others who tried to provide 
opiates or cocaine without specific medical mdication. About two dozen public clinics that 
provided low-cost narcotics to addicts were investigated with the intention of closing them. 
The last was closed in 192S. 

Tracing the cause of this intolerance of addiction maintenance~so similar to our 
current methadone programs-takes us once again to the Constitution, as interpreted 
earlier this century. At the time, the Federal Government could exercise control over 
narcotics only through laws regulating interstate commerce or through taxes. The Pure 
Food and Drug Act of 1906 operated under the Federal power to regulate interstate 
commerce. The Harrison Act operated by placing a smadl tax on narcotics and requiring 
tax stamp registration by all dealers in narcotics, down to the retail level But the taxes 
raised a serious legal question: Could a physician who paid the taxes be prevented from 
providing narcotics to all comers? After all, the Harrison Act was, on its surface, a tax 
proposal, and the Federal Government had no right to police the professional judgment of 
physicians and pharmacists. 

Using an ingenious kind of logic, the Supreme Court~by a mere five to four margin- 
•conduded that the Harrison Act could be invoked to prevent addiction maintenance by 
health professionals. The Court majority declared that the maintenance of addiction was 
not a legitimate medical practice; therefore, a prescription for morphine to wiaintgin simple 
addiction was not a legal prescription, but rather an attempt to circumvent the tax law by 
transferring some of the drug without paying taxes. Consequently, the Federal 
Government was not regulating medical practice by prohibiting maintenance, because 
maintenance was not medical practice. 

This interpretation regulating health professionals, a group widely believed to be 
creating aiqrwhere from a third to a half of the drug addicts, left the Government with little 
flexibility. If the Government was to stop careless pl^icians commonly known as "dope 
doctors," no maintenance of addiction could be openly approved, even in those 
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ffl^tenance clinics operating responsibly and with community support The Federal 

S^S^f h'^'^'* "^ -^"^^^L^^"^^ ^« quaUty of practice of 

physicians who mamtamed addicts, so all maintenance had to be halted. 

n W.V t!^^^i ^^^™Pajgn against health professionals, supported so strongly by the 
SrSlt^n'J^u^?"^ Some nicotics agente used disreput^e toScs 

m trymg to boost their arrest records. Physicians in the 1^0's realized and denounced this 

nmZ^i^ If — P"^"^'^ ^^^^^ 0^ overwhehned the doctors' protests. ' 

2Se ^n^i Q?n?'' ^"^"^ professionals had been wrongly accused we?e not 



n,r^t,5 ^ a»»osphere, health professionals became waiy of prescribing or dispensing 
ES^A^SiZt h'""^'- ' " "^5"? irresponsible, ^Sid the AmeriL 

were S^u^?T,?ti h"""^^^^ '"PP^** health workers, in general, 

h-f,fth n"^ ^^l"*™? P'**"*" ^ P""»^ The fear of addiction among both 

health professionals and pauents reached extreme levels in the decline phase of L earUer 
^^^^^."^^ JP^^^c. This concern over pain medication is still observable among 
some physiaans and patients. om^iiB 

Antidrug Policies and Approaches 

A.ri„o professions, sentences for drug law violations grew steadily more severe 

^^e !,S«i7«fS^'5 P"^"" ^« 1550l mandato^ sentences 

^ P^'i^^y mandated for selling minors heroin. The rarer the 

s^!re n«n?fi?i'^S"?f " maimtream society, the more pubUdy acceptable were the 
severe penalties. The Manjuriia Tax Act of 1937, which essentially prohibited marijuana, 
F^d!^ J.t2^ atmosphere of extreme intolerance toward drug use. The penalties for 
Federal conviction were senous from the start, reflecting relatively scarce use of the drug. 

J'n ^hf ^SJS*!'^*'* '^^'r^'^ "^^^^ marijuana became widely used in the United 
States m the 1960s because their presumed deterrent value evaporated for all practical 
purposes and prisons could not have held the numbers who would have been incarcerated 
tor manjuana use. 

o«H A ^ l^^P^ antidrug penalties shows that they increase in severity as drug use 
and dnig tolerauon decline. In a time of drug toleration, the severe laws of ihe prS 
dedme phase appear m^ropnate. Mandatory sentences and the death pcnal^ were less 
S?Sr?f veiy few Americans were inJolved with drugs and thosSSd a? 

^l^^^J^!^' ^^"^^^ "^^'^ o^*e f«ar and anger Americans felt 

^d heroin and cocame, rather than a response to huge numbers ofSdicts oi 

STlti?^ ^T"?*!*^,*^* punishment to discourage any individuals tempted 

wloln ig?l ^?^r^ ^' Anslinger-US. Narcotics Commissioner from 

I a^ ^ ^! ^5^*^ P"°' explosion in the I960's, the number of 
nn of R^fl^^" reduced to a practical minimum and the Government wanted to keep the 
hoi^^hft th!?S* u ««?eranon's growing intolerance toward drugs and a desperate 
,n^ffSl?H^» "^"^.^^^f ^^"^^ P«^ of abuse, this approadi was not 

an effective deterrent to drug consumption for a later generation untoudied by those 
expenences and memones. j 
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As the epidemic declined, both the Government and the larger society espoused 
strategies familiar to parents who have ever worried about a child's decision to risk a 
dangerous action. Parents do not wish their children to take a chance on their lives even 
once. They cannot approve "experimenting" with drunken driving or any other dangerous 
opportunity available to young people. One method of preventing people from taking 
unwise actions has been mentioned: the threat of extremely severe punishment However, 
two other antidrug strategies were also used. 

One strategy was well-intentioned exaggeration. For exampie. Captain Richmond 
Pearson Hobson~an American Naval hero and aa active leader against alcohol, opiates, 
cocaine, and marijuana-dedared in the mid-1920's that one ingestion of heroin, even on an 
ice cream cone, could addict a child. He warned that heroin might have been incorporated 
into face powder and that heroin not only addicted but drove users to commit crimes, 
whether they needed money or not. In the 1930's marijuana was described m similarly lurid 
terms in the hope, Anslinger explained, that no child would be tempted to try it once. 

The other strategy was silence. Under strong pressure from major religious groups, 
the motion picture industry adopted a policy of never showing narcotic drug use. The 
Motion Picttire Association of America, comprised of major motion picture studios, 
approved enforcement of this production code in 1934-no seal of approval could be given 
to a motion picture that showed narcotic trafBckii^ Without approval from the National 
Board of Film Review, a picture's viewing opportunities would be severely restricted, 
making the fihn unprofitable. Except for a slight revision in 1946 to permit the showing of 
antidrug activities, this prohibition remained effective until the WSCs. 

The radio networks were equally cooperative. Occasionally, the print media 
published stories about sensational drug arrests, but descriptions of drugs usually followed 
the poliqr adopted by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics-to make drugs appear so extremely 
dangerous and disgusting that a young person would not be teoapted to try one even once. 

The fear was large, but the number of mdividuals impaired by cocaine, heroin, or 
marijuana from the 1930's through the 1940's was small when compared to today's problem 
or that of 1900. 

Severe penalties, exaggerated descriptions, and total silence were not just the 
natural responses of an older generation to a younger generation ignorant of drugs' initial 
seductiveness; these policy responses were also inexpensive. It is difficult now to realize 
the low level of Federal resources available for any national program in the 1920's and the 
budget parsimony practiced with regard to drugs. Campaigns against drugs were assisted 
by national voluntary organizations, like the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the General Federation of Women's Qubs; service dubs, like the Kiwanis; and lodges, 
induding the Knights of Columbus and the Masons. 

The consensus against narcotics in the United States was broad and deep; in that 
context, the polides that were adopted can be understood as responses to the questions of 
how best to contain the problem arid warn younger generations. Paradoxically, in the long 
term, these polides seem to have created a generation with, on the one hand, no protective 
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A physiological effects of dangerous drues On the 

^^l^^^'^ft^^'J^ of such immediate and dir? consequences fi^mXg i^fcaSd 
toe generation of the 1960's to lose faith in the Govermnen?s w^^C^^gs^n 
SSf.^ f "Pjnences proved different Marijuana use. in most inst^as^did iSfcTiue 
^ediate and severe reactions upon first use nor did iocaine. our prSon 

efforts, we must carefuUy consider the conflict that easily arises bet^en^SS^^l Sf 
Pf '° * even once L the reaUty of Sg ^ 

SftiSJ^Tl- fr'f ^^"^ ^° ^"^P^^ the attaimSent of health 
as a positive and satisfyuig goal, rather than emphasizing a negative message. 

c^r...t^^^ ? u^*^ °^ infilrating our society and casualties mounting, we can 

S^^iJ''*'- P^"?' "^^'"^ to do everything the^Zd^o prev^t • 

Mother epidemic m the Nation. Their experience and the histoSr^f diirTOUa; o^r Ae 

SSr' '^^^ We can expire ^o^ of ?S 

^nr^.^* generations with the knowledge that the mSst immediate Md Sst 

e^oSfal e^i^^°' ^ "^1?° °^ ^rugs deliver e^S 
SeflS f f''^?'* ^'^^ ^« ^refSy about how to 

chamiel them appropriately if we are to minimize the likelihood of a future epideSc. 

mnim^^lf ^"""^^ been an obstacle in the long run to 

t^Sn^rJ^?""- ' f '"^"^ campaign. In the 1920's. requir^m^t^^ 

teach about narcotics m schools spread throughout the Stotes. By 1934 for ex^le 
Ma^u^tts had developed a syllabus for tlJ^hing aboutlico^ Si^SST^^ 

JS^^'i ^ Information about drugs was printed as a^ htegral 

S^iS tS^ ^- ^ P'°8^ °^'^tics since rejection of dmfSse 

foSS L^. ^ft^ ^?,decisions to achieve physical and mental health as meiS^to 
b5S nSS' lis? P^^*'^'? ^'^"'^ b°^«^«^' silence itself was assmned to bVT 
o?^^ti« b^'tatVt S^^^^^^ ^ requirement that the effects 

ot narcotics be taught; by then, the mformation was conveyed by teachers whose oractical 

problem confronting Amencan .chools in the 1940's and 1950's, resources went elsewhwe 

ReflecUons on the American Experience with Drags 

th. rfn,y^ ^m"^"^ advantage of past experience when considering our future course on 

by acknowledging that there are notary SoiSTwe 

s3L^«^f K? • information on the miture of addiction and need to eiLre 
o^^l^S^ zc^^^ biochemistry of drug effects. Too often in the war 

SSd foreet tJlf If «^hJP ^^^"^ enforcement, educational programs, or treatoient plans 
RSeS?h into t^^ "^^^^^^^ pneumonia before the discovery of geVms. 

uT^nX n^KhVc 1 mechamsms of addiction appears to rise and fall dependng 

upon the pubhc s level of anxiety over drugs and whether^he medical or theraoeutic 

^eXtoSr^H^^^^^ "^^"^ approachSJat^^enLly 

given way to greater rehance on law enforcement, and sustained research has suffered. 
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Other swings, though, also have serious implications. During the early stages of 
rising drug-use, many in the higher socioeconomic groups see drugs as aids in attaining 
their goals; drugs seem to give them more energy, insist, or relaxation. As the long-term 
effects of drugs become more obvious, this group turns aga* t dru^ Because higher 
socioeconomic groups are prominent in media and public . . ^ their changed attitude may 
give the impression that the drug problem is largely solved. Yet, the less visible part of our 
sodety-the alienated inhabitants of our mner cities, mostly minorities-generally lack goals 
that would be affected by the impact of drugs, positive or negative. Drug-deahng, in fact, is 
one of the obvious paths to status and income in the inner dty. 

If having a goal and knowing that drugs will hinder its achievement are crucial 
elements in deciding not to use drugs, inner-dty users would be best served by programs 
that create hope and give them a future to work for. Interdiction of drag supplies or 
treatment of those aheady disabled by drag use are not enough. Parental and community 
involvement can enhance academic attamment in inner-city schools, as evidenced in the 
work of Dr. James P. Comer in the New Haven and other school districts. Such 
involvement should also be promoted for its effect of creating personal goals, the best 
deterrent for not beginning drug use. 

Dr. Comer, a child psychiatrist, successfully brought together teachers, pupils and 
parents in a program that required 5 years for fruition. Stressing principles of child 
development and parental involvement, his program brought an inner dty elementary 
school with one of the lowest rankings for attendance and reading scores to among the top 
in the district The process created a community school out of what had been an isolated, 
poorly attended, and dangerous environment Inner-dty education may not appear to hit 
drug abuse head on, but the efforts produce the kind of hard-won, gradual change that 
makes drug use irrelevant for positive and healtl^ reasons. 

Without solving the problem of drag use by the mner-dty underprivileged, a core of 
drug use will remain even as the more fortunate middle-dass uses drags less and less. It is 
difficult if not impossible to eliminate drag use so long as a desperate demand exists. Coca 
bushes continued to grow in Bolivia and Pera in the 1930's up through the 1940's and 
1950's, although the cocaine demand in the United States subsided to an extremely low 
level. Crop substitutions have had ahnost no detectable impact, and mteraational effort 
has seldom been sufGdcnt or powerful enough to halt all unwanted trafficking. The 
massive disraption of Worid War II came closest to stopping the flow. 
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The most "Mtural" public response to drag use in the inner dty may not be an 
attempt to establish hope and goals, but a growing animosity that develops as a consensus is 
estabhshed against drags and drag users. One lesson of the earUer drag epidemic is that 
we must be careful not to let our anger at drags oversimplify or overwhelm our search for 
causes of drug abuse. 

Underlying aU the lessons torn history are two factors we must consider in our 
efforts to combat drag use. First, the trends for and against drug use are lengthy-decades 
long on both ndes of the watershed of peak use-and frustrating as we impatiently attempt 
to stop drag abuse quickly. Second, the generation addressed by our efforts lacks the 
experience on which our knowledge is based. Some ways to deal with this problem of 
youthful Ignorance about drags include sevens penalties. sUence. and exaggeration. 
Education is another way to convey the information to youth, but as drag use declines, the 
energy directed to this effort may be diverted to other, more pressing problems. Indeed, 
the success of drag education may lead to a fading away of that pan of the curriculum. 
Now, unhke m the 1950's. we know that a deep decline in drag use does not mean that our 
soaety is acquinng an immunity against drag use. Our physiology does not change, only 
our knowledge or ignorance about the effects of drags. 6 * r 

In any educational program, we should include our past experience with drags. If 
we want to profit by history, we must know our history. Although generaUy omitted in 
school history texts, some history of drag use m America could provide partial protection 
agjunst easy susceptibility to the claims made about drags to uninformed generations. 

History's value is not that it produces "answers" to enduring sc^al problems, but that 
It puts mto a larger perspective problems we would otherwise r ^ unique to our times. 
A prune exsn^le of forgetting and repeating history is the similarity of our current cocaine 
epidemic to the one we experienced in the late 19th cenniry. Yet the value of this 
imowlef :ge is not that we could have easay prevented ihe cocaine explosion of recent years 
If we had been remmded of our history earHer. Rather, smdy of history points to those 
earucr decades when education faded away and warnings about drags became hackneyed 
and bonng or were omitted altogether. 

In sum. the history of this grave problem in our society reveals the importance of 
persisting m antidrag efforts over long periods of time. Yet, we should not let extreme 
antagonism to drags overwhehn our good judgment We must recognize that accurate 
icnowledge about drags and possession of individual goals aimed at a better future wiU be 
powerful weapons in the Nation's arsenal against drag abuse. 
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SCHOOLS AND DRUGS: 



EDUCATIONAL PARTNERSHIP AS A REMEDY 
FOR THE SCHOOL DRUG PROBLEM 

David S. Seeley 
The College of SUten Island 
aty University of New Yorlc 



This paper does not attempt to deal with the fall range of issues regarding student 
use of drugs, but to apply a concept I call "educational partnership" to the. issue and see 
whether this produces sjiy useful insights for helping School systems and communities deal 
with the drug problem more productively. Although private schools share some of the 
same problems, their situation is significantly different, and this paper will focus only on 
public schools. 

The partnership concept critiques the present structure of public education in the 
United States in which the basic roles and relationships of the participants are determined 
by the delegation of education to Government agencies and by bureaucratic control and 
accountability within those agencies. It proposes, instead, a new strucmre based on shared 
responsibility of home, school, and conununity, apd on the voice, choice, and loyalty of the 
participants. 

Although some of the conclusions reached by applying this concept to the school 
drug problem are stated strongly, they are offered in the spirit of dialogue and are open to 
correction in the light of fuller consideration of the many difficult issues involved in -ug 
use by school children. 

The Role of the School 

"Hell, schools are a major cause of drug addiction," was the response of a young man 
I queried when I was a few weeks into this project He had experience with drugs in school, 
and I had asked him the normal questions "What could schools do to help prevent drug 
abuse?" His reply was, literally speaking, unresponsive, since he did not say what schools 
could "do." But his point could not easily be dismissed. 

Nor was I inclined to dismiss it My analysis was bringing me to the same 
uncomfortable conclusion. I had a problem, however : How could I say this without 
alienating some of the most important people who have to respond to the situation-school 
officials who already see themselves unfairly "blamed" for everything from the low voter 
turnout to teenage pregnane? 

If there is anything that school staffs might expect not to be blamed for, it is drugs, 
which seem like a terrible invading force from "outside" the school, subverting and 
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^r^tn ♦h^t?'' '^"^^ °° schools probably devote more 

^^^rc ^ ■ ^'"^ ^ ^ ^«nted teachers. 

m?5^!^ and admimsttators working diUgently to he'.p Idds stay off drugs. And we want 
to blame the schools for being a major cause of the drug problem? a we warn 

mudi ^^^.fr^ ^J^ P"^^ ^ ^ I see school staffs as 

A ^ situation as the students, although usuaUy less badly hurt I hope they 

tSL • following analysis makes sense, and if so. whether it could lead to 

steps that might help both schools and communities out of their presem no-win situation. 

th«t H J?-! ^ ^ ^ •''^""^y ^« ^^«y <^™8S and schools. The reaUty is 
1 J?JSi"^ efforts, school stafe are fighting a losing batUe. Thousands of 

sSmorfit^^;?* « ? ' t^^^ «^P ^8S. nie forces that draw them in are 
sunply more powerful than aU the efforts made to keep them out 

«^Ki ^*s. many nonschool causes contribute to this unfortimatesimation: family 
dma ^SiSTfiT^* unemployment commmiity influences, neighborhood gangs, rampant 
drug pushing the adult drug culture, the anxieties of modem life, to name a f^. Yet, two 
contnbutmg factors ar- very much school-related: 

Io« of fiLetii?* Tf*^ ?^ developing in school a sense of alienation and 

loss of self-esteem and. therefore, ripeness for drugs. 

.oi?] . ^® numbers of smdents are finding in school a smdent drug culmre ready 
S or totS:r S!" schooLrelated 

™u- ° u*®*® ^ ®°°«8h by itself to draw many children into drugs- in 

^SaS lethal Schools are. in effect, pushing mMdren into dru^fy* 

^^°^^8 them in Sther iays. and by providV 
^^I^flo^ the premises, v/ith a ready-made dr.g culture to welcome theiC sooth their 
wounded egos, and give them soaal and psychological supports to relieve their aUenation. 

manv sStlfts^^l^r « P°^?^ in so many schools that one wonders how so 

3o?tsl ^7^- ^5°"^ persomiel and parents, not to 

m^on the miprcssiye fortitude of many of the kids themselves, deservS spedd credit for 

^nVr^i^r^^''^'^^''^ drugs in the face of these two potenHorces. Why. 
.wSiJTi*'^ "^f" ^ "P*^ Is so much failure and Senation necess Jy 

m school, and must schools give a home to a smdent drug cultore? 

„nt frJ^^A^"^^^^ forceftiUy to mind when I look at these realities comes 

?elatirtS S?""^' ^'T "^^ ^ P"«"ty of educational poUcy in 

rekted iSlu^L^S^f ^X^^ "° ^ *° ^^"^ the two school, 

m^? ISS^fn powerfiiny to childhood drug use. We have devoted 

much effort tospccial drug-prevention programs, but perhaps we should, first of all, 
ehminate practices that help push kids into drugs. ^ au. 
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Surely this is what the young man was implying in response to vay question: Why 
ask what schools should do to stop drug use, when the more important issue is to get them 
to nop doing things that cause drug use. 

Let me reiterate that, in reaching this conclusion, my purpose is not to blame school 
authorities. Certainly, no school authorities intentionally ti>' to aeate student alienation, 
feehngs of feilurc, or a school drug culture. But then, neither were doctors trying to kiU all 
the patients who died from septic wounds in the early hospitals. However, when doctors 
found that many patients were dying because of unsterilized equipment, they changed 
mi2dical practices to reduce the unintended harm. Similarly, if we want to be serious about 
schools helping to prevent drug abuse, we must look to see whether schools are doing 
unintended harm that could be stopped or reduced. 

My overall conclusion is that there are, indeed, powerlul ways in which schools 
contribute to childhood alienation and the drug culture-not through any evil intention of 
school personnel, but in spite of their good intentions; not through incompetence or sloth, 
but in spite of considerable skill and diligence. Schools cause this unintended harm 
becatise of the structure of public education. 

The three primary concepts underlying the structure of public education in the 
United States, as it has developed over the past 100 years are delegation, bureaucracy, and 
professional service delivery, all seemingly valid and worthwhile concepts. We have 
delegated the function of education to a Government agen^ for maz^ of the same reasons 
we have delegated other functions, such as police, fire, sanitation, and defense. We have 
bureaucratized it because that seemed the most efficient way to organize such large 
qjstems. Additionally, we have defined education as 4 professional service deUvery because 
that seemed the way to improve the services delivered. (The motives have been more 
complicated than this, as I and others have explained elsewhere, but the mainstream 
motives are not far from these simplified versions).! 

The big problem is that, in the process, we have created highly alienating 
mstitutions. Schools, of course, do not alienate all children; for many children they 
function as intended, helping them gain the competence and confidence they need to speed 
along life's way. However, as schools have become ever larger, more bureaucratic, and 
more dehumanized; as inaeasing numbers of children have become dependent on school 
success for success in life; and as fantf ^ and comnmnity conditions have caused more 
children to need a caring environment, the alienating nature of many public schools 
confronts us with a dangerous situation. Many children, instead, of being helped by schools 
are actually being hurt ^ 

This analysis may sound too "soft" and tender-hearted for something as evil and 
dangerous as drugs, "tough love," "wars" against drugs, and principals with baseball bats 
have becoine Jhe more popular images for dealing with this fearsome threat Yet, 
toughness is not the issue. Sometimes toughness is needed, and sometimes tenderness, but 
what makes Tough Love" succeed is the love, and what makes tenderness succeed is the 
loving care that goes with it I suspect too, that what makes Joe Qark and his baseball bat 
appealmg to many parents and students is the loving care they sense und.tr the bluster.2 
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ChUdren need loving care-both tender and tough-to grow up whole Andtoomanv 
fc^nfor'^^r^lS^''' Surely, the condition of fammesan^n^iSs^^^ 
S^y Se^2;e ^fi ^P"^^ M^»»ae. schools, by 

me way we have structured ♦iiem.contnbute their own aUenating forces to an already 
cS tfttSr that can be changed, ^som^^^ 

chained tf schooU are to be more of a solution than a problem in preventiL drue abuse 
ir±' ^f' ^ dealing with juvenile delinquent, mental iUn^ teSagJ^^ 
pregnancy, and any number of other problems). ^ 

ed««itinIS^i— of reasoning turns things upside down. The usual question for 

SSS^r!^^'^.^'^ ^ '^"""^ ^ to i°P«>^e school, not how to 

Z^knothe'L^^//^^^^^ likewise, schSol drug culSreisJLal?yseen 

SiffuH^^nSr?* ♦f^'^ ^ ^^J "^i^** "^^^"^ responsible. Sometimes, though, it is 
useful to look at thmgs upside down when examining them. Besides, that is whSresults 

rJilvr^ W'i"'!?"^^ "° to the reaUty^f fcSo^ls'^'ir s in 

S3 1 l^^fe ^ "^^^ unintentionally 

ha^ tf iS^Sle ^ " responsibility to try to stop 

reduce ' bcUeve it is. Furthermore, I beUeve that schools can not only 

ilh^n^Ti^M '"^"^[^ drug culture, but also, in the process, do a much better 
ir^^TrS?^ to resist 

rh««o,vrilP"*?^,^ however, and will involve much more than just 

stK^ J^r^Ji^^i ^ ^y^^ ^ t« schooli or their 

and losi^a!^.??' on the problem of educational goals and how the present "winners 

nS o^S^ l"" education produces an umiecessarily high level of failure, 
^U^n?V.Si^? °^??-«»^«°-a°d thus, susceptibiUty to diSgs. I will sugges that a 
T^forA^^Zf^ w * P^P* ^'"t * P«^«l '"^d even necessary 

sSucmrelJS S ? "^"^ 21st century. I wiU then look at tlT 

S^of ^^S^SJ^^f^ T ""^^^ ^ ^"8^ restructured schools and a 
S ?hi^taL ^ ^ commmiity are we likely to be able to 



Changing the School Game 



«h„c^ rcviewmg the considerable efforts schools make to prevem drug use and 

SSSbuZLJJiu ^''^l'^ PO^^-^t greatef t educational 

f^Z^ can make to the prevention of drug abuse is to dSnge schooling from 

a wmners and losers game to a success-oriented enterprise. 
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Conversely, continuing with the winners and losers approach to education will 
undermine all other drug prevention efforts the schools may undertake. So long as schools 
continue to produce ^osers," they will be helping to produce drug users. This may seem an 
irrelevant, impractical, and altogether irritating conclusion, since, of course, everyone these 
days would like to see schools more successful (or least tiiey say tiiey would), and all sorts 
of efforts are afoot to bring tiiis about So why dont we get back to tiie point of this project 
and direct our attention to matters more directiy related to drugs and drug abuse? 

The answer is this: "^4aking schools more successfur-usually translated as "raising 
test scores"-is not the same thing as shifting the basic value structure of schools from "win- 
lose" to "win-win" or "success for alL" Few school improvement efforts have faced the 
implications of this value shift, yet this shift could make tiie most difference in children's 
use of drugs (as well as in their academic achievement and mai^ other things). 

Children and youth these days face many daunting problems at home and in the 
community that are beyond the schools' control and that help drive kids to drugs.3 
However, a key problem that often faces many of them is the loss of self-esteem due to 
failure in school--either obvious failure (of courses, for example) or the less palpable 
failure of not being a winner in the winners and losers game, even if receiving "passing" 
grades. In either case, the students' negative self-judgment and their accompanying 
alienation from school, school staff; and school authority lead to ripeness for drugs. 

In maity cases, this negative self-concept is a prime fartor in drug use, but even in 
cases where there are many other factors involved, school failure may often be the "last 
straw." We present scli,ool to children as a "way out" of the miseries of poverty, broken 
homes, or neighborhood decay that may beset them-a way to start a new life based on new 
competencies and new relationships. When this last avenue of escape seems cut off by 
failure in school, the one last hope is gone. The combined blow to tiie child's self-esteem 
and to his or her hope of regaining it is too much for many children to bear. 

Isn't this a littie unreasonable? Don't some kids, by definition, have to fail in school 
in order for success to mean anything? If everyone succeeds, doesn't that just mean we 
have no standards? Isn't a no-failure policy responsible for a dreadful mess in the schools, 
with kids being promoted from grade to grade without learning ai^thing, until they drop 
out-or graduate with a diploma th^ can't read? 

Here we come to some of the most harmful confusions in educational policy. I'm 
not talking about just reducing the appearance of failure by passing students along who 
haven't learned. Tm talking about reducing the reality of failure-making sure tiiat students 
do learn and gain the competence they need to function in today's worid. For in today's 
world, failure in school is a stepping stone to failure in life. 

Success in school was not always a prerequisite for success in life. In times past, 
when children failed in school they could make their way in society xia other routes-farm, 
factory, or family enterprise. Even as late as flie early 1900's, less tiian 10 percent of our 
children finished high scnool. The 90 percent weren't called "dropouts." They werent 
necessarily looked down upon. They were the "salt of the earth," the productive people oi 
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^ wh*^^ " ^PP^^^ ^« "booJ^h" kids who liked to study 

and who were not always respected in the American work ethic 

«.lfw.«t^ri?*^^ framework, success or faflure at school did not cause major problems of 
^^-^d f^^t A ^iS'"^^ ?^ percentage of students were expected to be school 
f^^^ • r *^^^cnon of schools was to sort out the winners, while the rest went off 
to hve then- lives with their egos intact 

rn«!!^l^*" ^ school failures, although there is, and must 

nLS^frl ^^^f « incapable of achieving success in school. However, the 
S^d^^tS** « such special circumstances that "no room" is a more 

us^ descnpuon of Uie role school success plays in the Uves of today's children. We are 
^TThianin^i!?^' nte of passage for fiiU membership in American society-no longer 
mXl ^ *^ ^ school. Stodents who feel they camiot 

S?m^rre«H I ' out-aUenated not just from school, but from mainstream society. 

^ ^^^8 and taUdng-something aU children are 
expected to do unless they have a physical handicap that makes it impossible. 

*o ..I ^ ^ ?® profound change in American society affectiag education, and so 
^J^^T^ ^^"^ ^j"^^ P»»bUc leaden are finely be^Ko 

S^ST *^^"o«sness of this failure. The Natiomil Commission on Excellent in 
Eduanon helped to put the problem on the Nation's agenda, when it sounded the alarm 
^S.r-^'^'^ educational disarmament" and thi "rising tide of mediocrity" 
^^JSSL J^f psleadmg in suggesting that the main problem is increasing 

medwcnty; thf more senous problem is increasing educational expectations that are 

SiTi.ffl'*^?''"^.^*^'"'"^- ^«y^« of Commission's report 

alerted people to the seriousness of our educational crisis. Business, political and 

•nll^HnS ^ about the shortfall between our 

educational n-eds and our educational achievements. 

are in f 5?^^ becoming wnsdous of the very large numbers of our children who 
are, m effect, faUmg m school The degree of "failure" is of course relative to one's 
S^SS 1°** P«°P^? ^ of the "Mures" only in terms of those who have dropped 

7L^^ becommg aware that many of those who graduate from high schod 
J^^'b^fd^fe 0^^^^^^ standard-some of them being unable to even 

th«t ^J^^HZ^^c^* Presidem of the American Federation of Teachers, has estimated 

2° P*'«*°^ °f 8e«i°8 the education they 

need. By that standard, between 80 percent and 85 percem of our youngsters could be 
♦ J^*^?^**^^,!' andthatfiguremightnotbefaroff ifwewe lookingfor . 
^r^SH^^ ^.f ^'""^^ * Srasp of history, Uterature, 

w«l S °***°^tics, the am, and analysis, not to mention responsible dtizeiihip. Such a 
STthTSLflS' also not be far off as an estimate of the children who feel to one degree or 
another that they are not "wmning" in school. In schools where only the "nerds" are 

Sfi. IT?" 1^^& the vast majority of smdents are quick to identify themselves as 
non-nerds-that is, wt reaUy engaged in what the school is supposed to be about. 




are also bcgmning to realize the dire consequences of school failure both for the 
children involved and for the society as a whole-in terms of economic productivity, 
unemployment, mental health, family stability, crime, and the like. But nowhere does the 
failure have more immediate and tragic consequences than in relation to drugs. The loss of 
economic productivity and ottier harmful consequences of school failure are indirect and 
long term, but a child's entry into a drug culture can follow swiftly upon his or her 
realization that he or she is a "loser" so far as school is concerned. 

Not every child who feels like a "loser" in school becomes a drug addict, nor has 
every addict suffered defeat in school. But the tens of thousands of young people who 
follow the path from school "loser" to alienation from school and adult authority to drug 
use and abuse is overpowering testimony to the effects of this relationship. * 

If we want schools to make a significant contribution to preventing drug abuse, we 
must find a way to reduce school failure. But we must still ask, is this possible? 

When William Glasser came out with his book. Schools Without Failure, in the 
1960's, many people dismissed it as yet more impractical romanticism.5 But Glasser was 
serious, and more and more people are finally coming to see that his goal is realistic~in 
fact, far more realistic than the current assumption that we can afford to allow so many 
children to become "failures." 

At the same time, those who have become serious about preventing school failure 
also recognize that achieving this goal will not be simple-that, in fact, it cannot be 
accomplished within the present operational framework of the public schools. The gap is 
too great and the problems too fundamental As a result, there is an increasing recognition 
of and a need to restructure public educatioiL 

Ideas about the kind of restructuring that schools need run the gamut from changing 
the internal operations of schools to abolishing schools altogeiher.6 My own views on 
restructuring are set forth in my book. Education Through Partnership, and various articles.'^ 
This paper cannot discuss them in detail, but the basic concepts can be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The goal of school success for all children should be recognized as a 
fundamentally new goal for American society. We have failed to achieve this «^oal up to 
now not because we have been la^, incompetent, or stingy, but because it has not been our 
society's operational goal (I'm not talking about individual educators who may have had 
this goal). Whatever our rhetoric about 'equal educational opportunity," our de facto 
operational goal has been, at best, to provide "equal educational services for all" (and we 
have fallen short even of this goal), with success expected to range from high academic 
achievement to minimal literacy-the famous "bell curve" for those more academically 
inclined, with the lower end of the range expected for lower socioeconomic groups. 

To shift our goals means more than just i-aising standards, upgrading expectations, 
or improving achievement scores, though all of these things are involved. We must make 
an ahnost ideological value change-a change from seeing school as a win-lose game to 
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seei^ it as a win-win game in which everyone succeeds-a shift from "every man for himself 
and the Devil take the hindmost" to Ve'reaU in this together." 

I prefer the phrase "prevention of school failure" to "reduction of school failure" 
because, although "prevention" sounds unreasonable, it signals a different value 

f^f^^i ^ > "^^ P«««"^" 8°»^ ^ of 0" most successful 

maustnes.» These compames are aware that they cannot reach 100 percent, but they are 
also aware that the whole spirit of the enterprise changes when this is their goal. 

Thus, shifting from "winners and losers" to "success for aU"me^ 
into a very differem kind of institution, with a different ethos and differentvalues affecting 
au Its members. It means looking at every individual chttd not as a number in a statistical 
average or a dot on a beU curve, but as a growing human being whose life is in jeopardy if 
he or she becomes a school "faUure." It means making sure that whatever is being tried is 
really working and trying something else if it isnX not just saying, "We delivered our 
mstructional services, and if he didn't learn, that's his pudook." 

. u 1 ? early. Most of the fuss over dropouts is now made at the high 

school level, after most of the potential dropouts have Uved with school failure for a 
number of years and built it into their personaUty. A success-oriented educational system 
would focus on the early years to make sure that the faflure syndrome never develops. 

TTiis shift in goals is not to be taken Ughtly. On the contrary, the shift is so radical 
that some people might be inclined to label such change as "un-American" -or socialist, 
communist, or even "totalitarian" (you're not aUowed to faU even if you want to). Space 
being hmited. I vwU only make two points in the context of such labels: (a) This shift does 
not ehmmate competition. Schools would stiU aUow students to compete to be the best 
inath student, debater, or runner, but no one would be expected to faU to meet adequate 
standards. Ouldren seem to be able to accept this combination of competition and basic 
competence for all, even if many adults can't (b) This shift is the only way to achieve the 
educational levels now needed and to eliminate the levels of school aUenation and failure 
that push so many children into drugs. 

(2) Fashioned over many years to achieve the old goal of winners and losers, our 
present model or structure for public education is incapable of achieving this new goal Its 
basic components-delegation of education to Government agencies at various levels, 
bureaucratic organization separate from other sodal service agencies, top-down 
management, and bureaucraticized professionalization-disempower students, parents, and 
teachers and encourage other members of the community to abdicate responsibility for aU 
aspects of education, except paying taxes and choosing school boards. 

The present delegation model of public schooling does not mobilize or coordinate 
encmgh resource, either from within or from outside the school ft does not provide the 
professional workmg conditions needed to attract the most able teachers or to generate the 
5°? r ? °^ accountability needed at the school level ft does not provide the 

tand of flexibihty needed to adjust to the needs and learning styles of individual children. It 
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docs not provide the kind of social and psychological supports needed to encourage 
children to keep trying until they succeed. 



Whatever the merits of the present structure in terms of the previous educational 
goals of American society, which accepted a large degree of school failure and mediocrity, 
It is simply too ineffective aad inefficient to achieve goals that call for excellence and 
Success for all children. 

(3) A different structure, involving more shared responsibili^ a much closer to it 
collaboration (or partnership) among smdents, teachers, administrators, parents, peers, 
other social agencies, and the community-and mors voice, choice, and loyalty among all 
participants at all levels-would be able to achieve the new goals assuming (as noted above) 
that society is serious about achieving them. 

The essence of the partnership approach is a new goal and a new way to achieve it. 
Just the partnership without the new goal, or.the new goal without the parmership, would 
not work. But the combination fits together, just as the old goal of school winners and 
losers fits with the delegated, bureaucratic, noncollaborative model 

Stated even more simply, my thesis is that if we work together we can achieve school 
success for all children (or much closer to it); if we don't work together, we can't The job 
simply cannot be done without the help of parents, peers, other agencies, and the 
conmiunity. Simple as this sounds, it represents a profoundly different outlook from what 
has prevailed up until now. 

Because this structure of relationships is so different from the present one, the shift 
will require considerable time and insdtutional change and will involve a number of 
components. The one component I want to discuss in some greater detail, because it may 
also have particular relevance to drug prevention, is the creation of supportive 
communities of people-intergenerational, both in and out of school-that work together for 
common goals at the school and community level. Only through such supportive 
communities will schools be able to cope with school-based drug cultures. 



Preventing Drug Culture Through Partnership 

Just as my analysis has led to one overwhelming conclusion regarding the main 
educational contribution schools can make to drug prevention-that schools must stop 
producing the failure and alienation cycle of the present winners and losers game-so it has 
led to one overwhehning conclusion regarding the most important social contribution 
schools can make: Schools must stop providing a home for the student drug culture. The 
question is: Is it possible?" 

As with preventing school failure, my conclusion is that it is not possible within the 
existing structure of public education, but it is possible within a different structure based on 
partnership. The same changes that could help us prevent school failure could also enable 
us finally to get a grip on this devastating social blight in our schools. In fact, both goals-a 
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wccessH)riented school, and a drug-free school-overlap to a large extent, and in working 
on them together, through partnership, each goal would support the other ^ 

Hr„» ^if^- * »s how seriously our society takes this problem. The student 

"^^^ ^ something perpetrated by "them" (the kids- 
to'^e^'ri^*^^^^ Inalltoomanyschools,w;havecome 

ohnm,- J!-^ »^ Student drug culture is surely an 

T^^T"^!^ something we wouldn't permit for a minute if we hadit become 

so paralyzed by our feehngs of helplessness. How can we send our chUdren off to 

^^^o^a"^"^' ^^^"^^ drawing them to their ruin? It is 

almost Uke feedmg children mto a meat grinder. Yet, we do it routinely every day. 

coimn^^J!^^i2f eveiyone. Many parents choose a particular 

S^f?^ "^^^ ^'^^'^^y to protect their children from such risks. But there are 
n^tl^A .1 communities where children are safe from the risks. Many 

L^l ^l.ri!ce ♦ money, freedom, or knowledge to make such choices. Many more 

effef?^. ? ^."^i ^d^^y *«*P^«d social practices. So, in 

effect, Ve do it-our soaety does it-to hundreds of thousands of children every daV more 
or less without thmking about it Perhaps it is too painful to think about 

K we decide we are serious about this abomination and want to put a stoo to it we 
Sl^lf I'T?"" we can do so within the present strucmre of puK^^^ 

f?S?^°°. T Pr«^«n^ or eliminate a student drug culnie through tough 

J^^^^T f ^ J^tfhtened drug education, but my own assessmSm is that in mimy 

? » °"^bcr), this will not be enough. TTie outH)f.school 

^^h^Sf*. ""^^^^ >wth mschool alienation, are too great to overcome through these 
S^r m^etrn,.^ '12''"°^ complementary approach, th. partoersWp concept 
can make the difference between success and failure in reducing school-based drug culture. 

,m«n«?* Partoership rnodel of pubUc education calls for more sharing of responsibiUty 

3^?enat°thT ''^5 "^^^ ^T-^P ^^"^^ »^ ^^^^^ation of respoUilityto 
. various agenoes that are designed to deUver their separate services. It calls for 

Jn«il!!°^y' based more on the "voice, choice and loyalty" of the participants and less on 
formal, rationahzed, bureaucratic systems of accountabiUty. H ana ess on 

oil .hiJ^\^ if schools were doing their main job (Le., ensuring educational success for 

faL^tSS^'Jj S effect^e and effidem way possible (i.e 'through a pa?Sie«hip of 

^^T^'^g)' ^«r« would be supportive, intergenerationkl 

«^ ^ """"'^^ ^°8ether to achieve the shared goals of educational 

success* 

te«rf,«r^Sr.viT"l^*^ 'J'H^ ^P*"*^^ ^^^^ basic triad of parent 

teaser, and child up through classrooms, schools, and school and social agency 
collaborations, aty-wide coaUtions, all the way to whole States, Much more "voice" and 
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"choice" among the participants would be key in creating "loyalty" or the sense of 
community that is at the heart of the parmership concept 

"Choice" may be the easiest of these concepts to grasp, since it can be seen 
immediately that parents, students, or teachers who choose a particular school or program 
will have a greater sense of ownership and loyalty and will be more likely to find congenial 
"partners" who share their values and goals. 

We are beginning to provide more choice in public education, a trend that seems to 
result in such anticipated effects. Some voucher proposals, of course, would base almost 
the entire relationship in education on choice, but they are very problematical and have, 
thus far, been rejected in most States and school districts. Short of fiill vouchers, however, 
there are many ways to create more opportunities for choice within public school systems- 
both choice of schools and programs and for teachers as well as choice for students and 
tiamilies-assuming that choice is recognized as an important element of successful 
education.' 

9 

"Voice" is a little harder to grasp, but if one thinks of relationships among people 
whc lave not chosen to be together, it is easy to see that communication would be 
important in forging a sense of common purpose and collaboration. Even if people have 
the same goals and values, they may not realize it and gain a sense of g^roup loyalty and 
community until they have expressed their goals and aspirations to each other. Voice is a 
fundamental process and value in its own right in any democratic society, not just because 
people have a "right" to express themselves, but because it is essential to forging shared 
purposes and goals. 

If schools are going to be run on a parmership basis, we need more genuine 
dialogue in classrooms; more opportunity for students, parents, and teachers to listen to 
each other; more and improved parent-teacher conferences; more coUegial relationships 
among school staff, more effective school-site planning councils; more parent workshops; 
more peer tutoring and counseling; more cooperative learning and team learning; more 
collaboration and communication among social agencies; and more effective discussions of 
school policy at the school and conununity level 

"Communities" based on voice or choice do exist to one degree or another in some 
public schools, but they are not the norm, especially in large school systems and large 
schools. Most public schools consist of people who have been brought together by abstract 
and impe-sonal student and teacher assignment policies, whose relationships with each 
other are de^ed by job descriptions, hierarchy, legal responsibilities, and traditional 
school roles-such as teacher and student-rather than by their membership in a community 
of shared purposes. 

How could such "partnership" communities help to prevent the smdent drug 
culture? Alienated school-based peer cultures are not invasions from outer space; they are, 
to a large extent, natural reactions to the structural conditions we have CTeated in our 
schools. They fill a vacuum-the need for psychological and social support School 
partnership could fill this vacuum in a much healthier way. 
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Children enter tight peer cultures cut off from responsible adult influence because 

Delegation means abandonment We may meet 
^Z^A '^^^j^.^ by setting up pubUc schools and sending our children to them to be 
. * i° ?0' ^« meeting our psychological responsibilities. Wc may 
pay more for schools and youth services than any other society on earth, but if the basic 
relationship is delegation, a key psychological link between hoine and school-between 
cnid and soaety~is broken. 

Look at it this way: We take children out of their homes and send them off to toe 
i'n^jersonal mstimtions, where they are shuttied around according to schedules and bells * 
Andttcated Uke immbers on a chart Is it any wonder that they duster into peer groups, cut 
offfrom adults? They are social beings, just like adults-maybe more so duSg these 
vuUierable years. They need human community. When the school and adult community 
tail to provide it, they are virtually driven into communities of their own. 

Another aspect of tills problem is tiiat we have increasingly defined adults' 
relauonship to children in terms of "service delivery" ratiier Uian "caring." This is a result of 
S?h f IJ^ instimtionahzed, bureaucratidzed, and professionalized structure of our sodety, 
wth pubhc sdiools by far tiie most pervasive instance of tiiis structure in the lives of 
cmidren. Services are sometiiing tiiat instimtions, bureaucradcs, and professions can 
deliver to someone. Caring is something tiiat human beings do witii and for each other, 
^^^oes^be controUed bureancraticaUy. Caring is, ahnost by definition, non- 

The service deliveiy mentaUty is inherentiy dehmnanizing, turning smdents into 
dients who can be kept at arm's lengtii-targets for services. When services are deUvered, 
wftl!?*".*^!!***^ u"^ bureaucracy, stodents, of course, beirtn to feel tiiat tiiey are 
bemg treated like numbers, dots on a bell curve, or "raw materiab to be shape.' and 
fashioned mto products to meet tiie various demands of life," as one of tiie ardiitects of our 
present public sdiool system glowingly described tiiem earlier in tiie cenmry, fitting tiiem 
mcely mto his unage of schools as factories." 6 m 

'a V ^"^^ deliveiy also tends to place students in the passive role of having services 
delivered to tiiem. asking notiiing of tiiem except to sit stiU while tiie services are delivered, 
m students are not active agents in tiieir own behall No wonder students keep reporting 
tiiat tiie educational experience is boring, boring, borng!"" 

vahd model for school managemem had to define students as tiie prime workers in tiie 
enterprise, ratiier than tiie teacher-as was so ofken the case in the school manascment 
analyses I was stodying. Altiiough good teadiers have always known tiiis instinoively, 
fhVSS^ T**r!!f ^ models often miss tiiis key point because tiiey define education as 
tiie dehveiy of instructional services." In tiiat kind of model, tiie teadier becomes the 
pnme producer, and Jie studem is relegated to being eitiier tiie product or the raw 
matenal-m eitiier case, inert, passive, and dchumanizedi^ 
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To disengage kids from drugs, we have to engage them in something else. 
Delivering services to them will never do it Some of the most successful drug prevention 
programs have recognized the importance of engagement and provide recreational^ 
community service, or entrepreneurial activities for smdents to "engage" m. But so long as 
students' daily school experience is the "boring, boring, boring" process of having 
instructional services delivered to them, we must expect many students to look for 
something more engaging, such as drugs and the drug culture. 

How can we shift from a services approach to a caring approach in public schools- 
from a dehumanizing, passivity-produdng, disengagement model to an engagement model, 
from a delegation model to a partnership model? 

A first step is to recognize the importance of making this shift. The problem is a 
little like that of ensuring success for all children: mai^ people assume that this is already 
our operational goal when it really isn't Likewise, pev pie may assume that schools are set 
up as caring institutions, designed to engage students, vhen they really aren't. Students or 
parents may blame teachers or school officials for uncaring, boring behavior that results 
from the personal motives or skills of school staff than from the relationships dictated by 
the structure of the system. 

Public schools are set up as rationalized, bureaucratic institutions to deliver 
instructional services. If individual school staff members happen to be caring, engaging 
people (which many happily are) and they find ways to develop a caring, engaging 
relationship with the children in their chvge (which many unhi^ily do not because of the 
institutional constraints), that is a formnate coincidence. Nothing in the structure of the 
system~its hierarchical relationships, job descriptions, supervisory procedures, 
accountability systems, or job incentives-<alls for caring or engagement Indeed, much 
inhibits it. Its byper-rationalized, bureaucratidzed structure is a major contributor to the 
dehumanization that makes so many children feel bored, alienated, and abandoned, even 
while society is spending $3,000 to $5,000 a year on their schooling. 

Even recognizing all this, shifting to a parmership model may still seem like an 
Impossible dream in schools with r'emoralirxd stafb, hostile and alienated students, 
apathetic and unsupportive parents, and cnme-ridden communities full of unemployment 
and hopeless, disintegrating families. Yes, it will be difficult It will take time and cost 
money, but is it more difficult or costly than tiying-and failing-to educate children and 
keep them off drugs without making such a shift? 

What has been lacking is not so .uich the means to make this shift, but the political 
will to do so. This is not what we have been trying to do. Our primary response to 
problems (when we respond at ail) has been to add more services or to improve the 
delivery of services, not to change the relationships of the participants. Even potentially 
helpful efforts like school-site planning councils, tend to focus on improving services rather 
than on improving relationships. The fault is not theirs; as dictated by the structure of the 
system, which is a service delivery system, the school-site planning councils are usually not 
expected to do anything other than p!an more or better services. 
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anna ^»r^^''^^\u'^'S^^?^? "^"^"^ ^ identifying the individual school as a prime 
^J?nil?^ ^M ? ^ "^"^^ as a social organism, and its ^ues^d 

^SZ "f*"'^ relationsll^f^e ke; p^a>a^'i„ 
^M^Jf ^.!f' °° ^« alone is a intake since 

^t^Vf^^T^^^J^^^^ '"^^^ communities within the school^ 
detennme the values and relationships of the participants. 

l^'^lal^ve and outside the school is crucial br > to rivimr sanction anH 
^2^'° -^"^ relaiionships within the school and u> nSpto^n^^^en^^pee« 

"^If ^ ^ thSLlvel^M^pLeS^ 

SILSZ. '^^'^J o^ education or vuhierable position aT 

^g^te. Many of them have been turned off by their rwn bad schoo^eS^ 

et^Sd^n to r.^^^^^ ^ ^P^8 the delegation of SSr cSn's 

school turn a deaf ear when schools reach out to tiiem: "Why are vou 
botiiermg me; tiiafs your job." Likewise, nonschool agencies. busLnesSs. and sSt^ 

thTS?5-^''' " * <»™°^ty-wide campaign tiiat helps ?et tiie cont<S^dem wo^^^^^ 

teenage, and handicapped parents. TTie good news is that research shcwSlhat ihe^ 

i!^^ ^?u^- . ^ot have the resources to go it alone- tiiev need 

LSS^:''*'" "^"^ social agendes. churches, community orgaiStioS ^d otS'e«S Z 
overaUcommumty campaign to i!dp our children. »«»«»tion5, ana omers m an 

zhtvsl^!^'^ 't*^**^'" h«lP other supports-, 

ml *^ P*"^*"^ * ^^^^^^ a B»8 Brotiier program, rolleee student 

mentors, a recreation or job counseling progranC to name a feV^ ^ 

^^^^ P"^"*^ concern about tiie child abuse and deatii of Lisa Steinbero hat 
^a^^S^"" responsible^endcs' failure to deterti;irs?n?etiS fT^^ 

S J^? vfe ^^i"*^ "^^S ^^^^^^ clinics, cops, sodal workers-e^eorSne 

^«±^e^-iMr?.S^?!° 1r or neglected-should tak to 

dWnt^^Hn» f i°««ase in working parents and 
dismtegratmg famihes has made some Af orm^ nf . 



in the wJtoi^ ofSn^nTnT' '^"'^^ " "^^^ ^"^"^ States, is one of tiie few cultures 
i^olteS 2^^c to place so mudi responsibiUty on parents. Most human sodeties 

imrolve all sorts of adults, older diildren. and otiier institutiolas in helping younger children 
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grow up. We may have to recreate some of that commmiai responsibility if we want to 
survive as a human society. 



The "commmiities" within the school are also important A school-site planning 
council will not get far wi 1 anything significant without enlisting the aid of the various 
fonnai and informal subgroups within the schooi-the teacher, student, and parent 




achieved than could ever be explained job descriptions or organization charts. 



Changing structures is difficult. People take the structures they live and work in for 
granted, and they find it threatening to reexamine them. Indeed, we have a considerable 
psychological investment in existing structures, even when they are dysfunctional They 
provide us with psychological security-a map of how things are supposed to work and how 
people relate to one another. Giving up old strucnires-cven mentally-means venturing 
mto unknown territory. It is the old problem of "the devil you know." 

Nevertheless, the present stnicmre of public education is becoming so dysfunctional 
that people are finally beginning to see the need for structural change.15 Recognizing new 
educational goals can help with this. If people see educational reform merely as a return to 
some miagined golden past, they will see no need for structural change; however, if they 
perceive a need for a new goal, people will move readily accept the need for a new 
structure to a^eve it 

Yet, recognition of a structural problem is not enough; we still need to reach a 
consensus on what kind of better structure to move to. People usually do not give up old 
strucmrcs unless they see at least the outlines of a better structure to replace the old.i6 

Developmg such a consensus wiU taJce some time, but I believe that one may finally 
be developing." We do not need a complete blueprint to begin shifting. Some people will 
chng to an old model until a nev; one is completely designed and established and the old 
model is pulled out from under them, but fortunately, if the old model is sufficiently 
dysfunctional, more and more people will begin to experiment with new approaches until a 
new model takes shape-conceptualization of new models is important, but changing 
concepts to reality necessitates trial and error. 

After Uie lull tiiat followed tiie 1960's, such experimentation is beginning again. 
Although most of tiie reform of tiie past 5 years has been within tiie old model, some 
reforms are opening new patiis; tiie revival of tiie alternative school movement, tiie 
increase in school volunteers, tiie increase in peer mtoring and cooperative learning, tiie 
movement toward smaller schools, Ted Sizer's Essential Schools, tiie growtii of various 
avenues for maeased voice and choice, school-business partnerships, and experimentation 
wiUi school-social agency-community collaboratioa as in New York Sfif.'s Community 
School Project 
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nm potential breakthrough is developing from new thinking about the teaching 

rt^^^^ntvT''"'"'^^?"'^ ^ professional respomibUity for teachers^ 

at the school level, new coUaboratnre models of coUective bargaininrteachere' willinmess 

^ZZ^^ P^"? stude" Sf these effoT^^n 

^SlSf t^^ hT T^'.** ^ ^'^^ from the present 

model and the dehumanized relationships that go with itW 

sionifi rlf^?**^!"*^ ?^ 2 or 3 years in the talk about restructuring is also 

Jn^'Sir* 5 u^-^'^'^ unimplemented because it shows that 

SL^tn t?. 1**'°^* ^^"^ ™P0"»°^ ^ « increased willingness to 

cili! Sf! ""^^ * «^ "^""^ achievement and what we need to 

^'"^ models and sustain the search through 

the many "errors" inherent in trial and error. mrougn 

interestlfriSno^ "^uf^ u * f ^ far from worked out, there is increasing 

tn P".^ ^"^^ s^^dents are expected to work together 

^iS,"^ r Itishardto 
^STe^l^l^^'P ""-^"^ P"*"'"^ orientation of ±e school, 

Stile tr3?^lh T^ a much less 

nrTnS L "1?!^^ supportive peer groups of alienated, defeated sradents that 
now provide such powerful support for the school drug culture. 

Values, Intelligence, and Americanism 

n,.H.,if^""P * P*?«*a- partnership model would provide a much more 

S. I? "P*.^' or academic education, 

k «f c^^*°.r "? recent years about needed reforms in both these areas, but there 
^nd ,2SfJl * «<»P>J»late these discussions. Some important aspects of both moral 
^^^ J?''^''^ overiooked under our present educational 

t"?rtent1;SJ&:^ ""^ ^ ""^"^^ ^ ^ »»^^P^ 



Overcoming the Obstacles to Moral Education 



r««nt L w^derable attention given to refonning moral or "values" education in 

ISivTt^ flS^' systems have done veiy UtUe about this important aspect of 

!„H?^ ^ ^ ? °>o^ education in the training of teachers 

!3^„^??^''*" ^f!' "^P'^'^ position ^ the whole pseSdo. 

saentific "professionahzation" movement in pubUc education over many de^es.w But it 

^^^n^Fu' ? ' P"^"^ administrators and school boards that moral 

education woiJd mvolve them in uncomfortable poUtical entanglements-fears that are 
.^2SS^i^J?lf ~7«°f.«.d"«tional model's expectation that school systems must make 
uniform educational pohaes for large and diverse populations 
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The most obvious fean are of religious controversy. These fears clearly have some 
basis in view of political efforts to introduce school prayer or other religious teaching into 
public schools. More subtle fears derive from the general pluralism of American society- 
the concern that there is no way for a public school to teach values without offending one 
group or another.20 

The result is that many school systems sl^ away from a serious attempt to provide 
strong and effective moral education. They sometimes try to dodge the issue altogether, 
hoping it will go away-which, unfortunatety, it often does, either because public leaders do 
not care enough about it or because they share school officials' fears of arousing 
controversy. Schools also try to avoid controversy by substituting various supposedly 
"value-free" approaches to help students develop "skills" for dealing with moral issues. If 
well implemented, these efforts can be useful, but they are no substitute for a strong moral 
"ethos" for a school and sometimes ironically generate their own kind of controversy when 
parents conclude that they are actually not value-free; but rather promote a kind of "all- 
values-are-equal" relativism.21 

These problems are as much political as pedagoycal, and any community must 
overcome them if its schools are to deal effectively with the drug problem (or any number 
of other moral and behavioral problems). 

The first step is to achieve consensus on the importance of moral education. 
Oearly, undertaking effecthre moral education in a public school system involves 
overcoming various difficulties and obstacles, which can only be overcome if the 
community develops a strong consensus that it is worth the trouble to work through these 
problems. 

Sudi a consensus should be possible once the issue is seriously addressed. Moral 
education is dearfy essential in any human society, since the human child must learn a 
large percentage of appropriate behavior. But it is particularly important in a free society, 
where people have to learn to govern their own behavior, instead of having it governed for 
themu It should also be dear now that there is no way for a school to be morally neutral. 
Schools teach values whether they want to or not; so the issue is not whether to teach 
values, but what values to teach and how to teach them. 

The task is admittedly more complicated in a pluralistic than in a homogeneous 
sodety, but if the difficulty is greater, so is the need for moral education that will enable a 
diverse population to live and work in harmony. Pluralism is a reason for moral education, 
not against it 

Once suffident poUtical will is developed regarding the need for moral education, 
the various shoals of religion and diverse community values can be overcome, so long as 
they are respected as real political and legal problems that require careful and creeive 
thinking, discussion, and leadership. As mentioned above, once people start to 
communidite with each other, they usually find that-despite their differences of religion, 
race, class, or cultural badcground-they share more values than they realized. This core of 
common values can be the basis for a strong school program.^ 
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Governor Kean of New Jersey is now trying to build this type of consensus on a 
s.atewide basis and has called together a panel of leaders from business, education, 
government, and religious groups to define "a common core of enduring values that ail New 
Jerseyans believe should be promoted." Once identified, his intention is to use this 
common core to "put a little more moral fiber in our children's educational diet"23 How 
successful this statewide effort will be remains to be seen, but the same kind of effort is 
needed at the community and school level because people must have a sense of ownership 
in any such value statement if it is to be effective. 

Once the political obstacles to moral education axe overcome, there are many 
effective ways to provide moral education, both in the regular curriculum and in the 
"hidden curriculum" of the school.^* A shift to a school-based partnership model will 
facilitate the development of what will work best in a particular school 



Recreating a Concept of "Childhood" 

Even with a will to provide a strong moral education, efforts are likely to founder 
unless a community deals constructively with a fundamental problem-the erosion of adult 
authority. 

In the "good old days," children supposedly could be told what they could or could 
not do and would obey. This myth had more potency in the past-directions from adults 
had legitimacy even if they were not universally obeyed. Now, even officially designated 
"authority figures," such as school staff; cannot command obedience. Of course, the 
problem is worse in schools where there is alienation between school, conmiunity, and 
children. 

What can be done about this? Mostly, what we do now is a lot of hand-wringing and 
blame-pladng. Conservatives blame Uberals for having destroyed the moral fiber of our 
youth, and liberals blame conservatives for creating authoritarian instimtions that drive 
kids into rebellion and fail to prepare them for responsible, autonomous adulthood. 

I suggest more fruitful ways of addressing the problem. First, we must recognize 
that some objective conditions-which cannot be attributed to misguided liberals or 
conservatives-have contributed to the childhood drug problem. We are, and have been, in 
a period of profound tedmological, sodal, economic, and political change in which the 
authority of adults has been inherently weakened. The adult community demonstrates 
confusion oyer what is right and wrong because values are changing, and this confusion 
cannot be hidden from children. Under these circumstances, adults cannot speak with the 
same "authority," no matter how desirable such authority may be. 

Another objective condition is our pluralistic society; American adults have many 
different values and behavior patterns. In all human societies, children learn from many 
people, not just from their parents. However, a pluralistic society does not provide clear, 
consistent signals, which makes moral learning and authority inherently more difficult 
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These objective conditions are not cause for giving up. Instead, they point to a need 
to come to some agreement about "chiIdhood"~that is, to develop a new consensus on what 
it means to be a "child" and how this relates to moral teaching and behavioral authority. 
Such a consensus will require adults to "get their act together" in ways that go beyond our 
current reliance on formal governmental and institutional relationships to take care of our 
children's education. The New Jersey projea mentioned above is an effort in this direction, 
though at best a mere beginning of recognizing this problem. 

Perhaps our society is ready for a synthesis of the Uberal and conservative positions 
on childhood and authori^ if Uberals would agree that children should be subject to the 
control of adults, even while they are learning to become responsible and autonomjus; 
conservatives would agree that children have to be given more freedom to learn how to 
become responsible and autonomous, even while they remain under the control of adults. 
Such a synthesis would provide an opportunity for consensus on effective moral education. 
The position that children can't learn to be responsible unless they make all decisions for 
themselves is just as wrong as the position that any degree of freedom for children will lead 
to perdition. 

Recently, a study on young people not going to college found that "large corporate 
employers tend to hire young workers in their early to mid-20's for entry-level jobs. The 
employers reason that young people just out of high school are 'not responsible' or 'not 
ready to settle down yet"25 in other words, they are still acting like children, even though 
they are of adult age. Perhaps if children were treated more like children when they are 
children, they would act more like adults when they're adults. 

Perhaps the crisis over childhood drug use can serve as the occasion for forging such 
a new consensus about the legitimacy of adult authority. Confused as they may be about 
mai^ things, adults can see much more clearly than children the disastrous, and sometimes 
irreversible, harm that can come from drug use-one justification for unequivocal adult 
authority as opposed to youthful autonomy or experimentation. This does not mean that 
young people should not be involved in campaigns against drug use-as they have been very 
successfully, for instance, in the case of drunk driving-only that there is also a legitimate 
place for dear adult authority. 

Expecting agreement along these lines with so many passionate advocates on all 
sides of the issue may be optimistic, but the noise made by advocates in polarized situations 
misleading. Often, mai^ moderate voices who been have drowned out (in part because the 
media do not see their moderate positions as newsworthy) would welcome such a 
consensus. 

It would also help, of course, if all children could sense that society cares about 
them and cares for them in er suring that all of them get the kind of heallii care and 
education needed to grow up whole. 

One aspect of the "childhood" question that needs special attention is the tendency 
of schools to treat students as individuals rather than as members of social groups, even 
though children have begun to function as social beings long before they arrive at school. 
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tai^JSi J insmiction to a group, but each student is expected to learn 

^duaUy-again. part of the winners and losers game. Students helping each other is 

^vS^rMH- " ?°*f ^ ^'^^ deUveiy model of education, in 

h^^^^a?.*'' ^"'^ "! ^'^"P' deUveiy, vSthout consideration o? 

how they might most effectively engage in the learning process. 

r*o«-«i2°* °l ? * ^® cooperative and teams learning approaches is their 

^^f.nJ^'r'V^^^^.'^ ^^^<^or^ engagimeSt When smdents 
?n^^ "^i'fP each other a whole new dynamic develops thJnot only greaUy 

°' of teachmg and learning, but also engages the child sodaU^26 Only 
^Jcmd of partnership can compete with the powerful sod ^Tttraction of a student drug 

not iuJ^^^S^^^^' ^ partnership environment should provide a favorable dimate 
not just for telhng students about drugs and their dangers and enfordng antidrug 

IS^ w"^ ^2 ^^^P s^dents themselves in preventkg drug use 

"^'^ ? '""^ ^«^P geometry throu^ 

T^A^^ 5°?P;rative learning, they can help eadi other stay away from ^ind-bo^mg 
ni^^ " fact, experience seems to show that the most successful drug preventSn 

SS^r.„^r*''^^*°*f °?^^P"^-"^ •nieseeffortscanbe<;enmore 
^l^.t^.^'^f^ * emoromnent that says Ve are aU working together 

S st^nl ^'^r*'^^ '""^ a negative program 

to stop drugs but a positive program to accomplish a commonly shared go^. 

Avoiding Mixed Messages About Drugs 

nf}..rSlV agreement about childhood, adult authority, and the sodal nature 

aIi!ZS?'ir?H*''''5 ? ^ "^'^ "^^^ Although Ihere is widespread 

dSS.^ tendon commumty about the midesirability of diildren's use of dangerous 
Sri, to confuse mformation about drugs, or values we wish difldren to develop 

f directtves we expect to be obeyed. All three types of message are 
^ek^aa "PP'^'P"^^** together in ways that may dUute 

annH «i^L^"*"*°^ Eduwtion's Schools Without Drugs, a pubUcation with many 
good suggMtons, recommends that schools teadi that drug use is "wrong," "harmful," and 
^blel^f TTiese are three quite different m^es. Eadiof themh^itsown 

Set «>XfH^lT,' r'*?^"' and unless they are disentangled, they are likely to 
get confused. Let's look at them in reverse order. , 

deHv«rl?rU^Jl ^o^erated" concept should be dear enough. But sdiools do not 
r.«^nciuT^ or co°ft»«d with rcqucsts for 

T^^^l sohatajons for "concern for your own future," information about 

drugs, statements regardmg their "danger." Even if the wording of the message is 




unequivocal, the real message received by the students may be that drug use will be 
tolerated because, in fact, it is tolerated, despite the verbal messages. 

The "will not be tolerated" message, even if propounded as a unequivocal 
regulation, is often equivocal and ineffective in terms of helping chUdren develop desired 
values about drug use. To the extent that an effective regulation reduces or eliminates 
drug use at school it is all to the good, since it reduces the opportunities for children to get 
mto dru^ But its effect on values is problematical and depends largely on the context 
withm whidi It operates. If it is part of a comprehensive and effective antidrug program, it 
«n probably reinforce other components of the program that convince students not to use 
drags. But if It is not part of such a program, such a regulation might have little 
educanonal effect-even if effectively enforced-and might even have perverse educational 
effects on some students. 

For one thing, the "will not be tolerated" message usually applies only on the school 
grounds and at school functions since this is the Umited jurisdiction of the school. And if 
drug use can't take place at school and the conditions for it are ripe, it will certainly take 
place outside of school hours, with much the same devastating effect In otiier words, 
because of the limited jurisdiction of the school, "drags won't be tolerated" can end up 
meaning "do not do it here," and for some smdents, that is ahnost an invitation to do it 
elsewhere. Since, under tiie current delegation model, schooU often do not work in concert 
with famines and otiier social institutions, children can easily comply witii a Von't be 
tolerated" me^e in school and stiU faU prey to drags. This, of course, does not mean that 
dnifp should be tolerated at school, only tiiat tiie message is of limited educational value by 
itsell ' 

Furtiiermore, even a clear "do not do it here" message, espedaUy if poorly enforced, 
om be a goad to adventurous, macho, rebellious, peer-encouraged, or attention-getting 
drag use m school. The extent to which tiiis occurs probably has a lot to do witii the mixed 
messages of otiier components of tiie program as tiiey relate to today's children.27 

The J^armful" message serves quite a different function, purportedly involving 
factual, cogmtive learning which it is hoping students will, hopcfuUy, take into account in 
deadmg responsibly" not to use drags. ActuaUy, however, tiie "harmful" message is a 
mixture of factual and judgmental messages, as can be seen more clearly in its dose cousin, 
-rags are dangerous." Up to a point, chUdren are admired for doing things tiiat are 
dangerous, which a natural part of tiie testing process of growing up. The question of 
whether a duld will agree tiiat sometiung is too dangerous to undertake may depend a 
good deal on tiie context and who delivers tiie message. Furthennore, if tiiese 
fact/judpnent messages are deUvered in a context tiiat is trying to encourage informed, 
responsible behavior, tiiey may unintentionaUy undercut tiie "not tolerated" message. The 
sublimmal message for some children can be: it is up to you to dedde. 

The "drag use is wrong" message is presumably intended to counteract tiiis effect. 
Wrong, however, obviously involves moral judgments, and we have seen that many school 
qjstems have not worked out effective approaches to moral education. For many chUdren, 
"bad means good." This is not just a cute littie word game young people like to play, but 
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iht reflection of a profound breakdown of the moral authori^' of adults. Ouldren in 
Amenca today, learn what is "good" and "bad" largely from peers, older children, and some 
specific adults identified with the youth culture, which is often also a counterculture, that 

^ mainstTMm adult values. Since this "good" is often the direct opposite of 
What parente, whool offiaals, and other authority figures say is good, it is renamed "bad": 
convenely, bad equals good. 

^? ^ ^ * seemingly straightforward intention to "tea .a" children that 
dnipare harmful, "wror^," and wont be tolerated," can thus end up a quite a muddle of 
toective, infonnation, and moral judgment-aU delivered in a context of adultsdiild 
relauons in which it is easy to see why chUdren often do not get the message. 

Part of the solution is to make clearer to children that these are, indeed, different 
S^^!: f^^^ legitimacy and fimction. Another part of the solution is to 
rerogmze that, bemg different, each of these messages may have to be transmitted in a 
nfZ^^^^ and perhaps by different people if they .are to be effective. Yet another part 
fntSu^ of " \? '«egrate these different messages into their own growing 

S^ve a ;Se"d r^l'^'^'^"^"^ ^ ^^-8^ ^--^ 

Using Intelligence to Counter Drug Abuse 

^™8Hf« ^stupid, as weU as wrong and harmful Should the development of 
mteUigence, therefore, help prevent it? 

— " ^ *"^P^<^' however, as can be seen from the number of 

otherwise mteUigent people who abuse drugs-mostly alcohol m older generations; aU kinds 
of drags m younger ones. Yet, the questions stiU -emains: should the development of 
inl^Sff ^"^^^ ^^^^ stupid about the use of drags? Kso, which aspects of 

mteUectual development tend to have this effect, and can these aspects be enhanced? 

5^® * ^ separating cognitive and affective education, moral and 
academic education, and values and intelligence. In the human mind, values are shaped by 

Uk! « SJ!!^ ^ ^^^^^ ^« hmnan personaUty, can fii^on 

Uke a value. D^ite Hume's assertion that "reason is the slave of the passions," reason can 
ateo help to mold passions, so that, as one learns the value of intelligent Uving, what were 
once passions can seem no longer desirable.» 

"Die andent Greeks seem to have understood this better than we moderns. We 
have so focused on mtelligence as an instrument for helping us get what we want that we 
have neglected to see its value in helping us decide what we want As a result, we tend to 
develop mtelhgence as a tool and not as a value. The love of trath has a quaint ring to it 
these days, not seemmg to describe what we are tiying to instill in our pragmatic pwsuit of 
slalls and competenaes. Yet the Greeks saw Trath, Goodness, and Beautyas udted, and 
eduation-or the development of Virtue-as a way to help a person learn to seek all three 
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How does this relate to drugs? There are at least two types of stupidity involved in 
drug abuse: (1) lack of information, and (2) failure to use information intelligently. Lack 
of information about drugs seems to be the less probl natic of the two.30 

True, some children, particularly younger ones, take drugs whose dangers they do 
not understand. Sometimes, they do not even know what drug they are taking. 
Sometimes, children do not listen to information they are given about drugs, just as they 
often do not listen to the wonderful lessons we deliver to them about history or quadratic 
equations. The cure for this kind of stupidity, presumably, is to find more effective ways to 
make sure the information gets across. Unfortunately, however, the bigger problem seems 
to be the more complicated kind of stupidity. Many children, like adults, have received the 
information that a drug is dangerous but use it anyway. We can say this behavior is stupid, 
but whether and how the development of intelligence in schools can help to correct this 
kind of stupidity is far from clear. 

• 

In the first place, drug use may not seem stupid to the child, who may know the drug 
is dangerous bat have such a strong desire to escape from some psychological hurt, or 
perhaps to win approval of his peers, that he uses his intelligence to weigh the risks and 
come out in favor of taking the drug. Possibly, the child may want to do something 
dangerous. Just because the child comes out with the wrong answer is no indication that he 
or she has limited mtellecmal powers. 

In other words, to the extent that we develop ii;.elligence as an instrument-as a 
means to achieve our ends-it may actually facilitate drug use in many cases. As we have 
seen, the same child who is acting so stupidly in taking drugs may be outwitting a whole 
brigade of intelligent adults who are trying to devise strategies to stop him. Intelligence, 
thought of as an instrument, is value-free and can be used either to avoid drugs or to take 
them, depending on what the child wants to do-wbich throws us back, then, into questions 
of value and authority. 

But that is not the end of the stoiy for the possible role of intelligence in preventing 
drug abuse. Intelligence can be a value as well as an instrument Schools can develop a 
love of learning and a love of truth in children-even quite young children-and these values 
can displace other passions. And, schools can help children develop a habit of reflective 
thoughtfiihiess. As they learn to seek what is true, they will also develop a sense of what is 
right and beautiful. They can learn to order their values in ways that can make impulsive 
and self-destructive drug-taking seem repulsive rather than attractive. 

The love of learning and truth is not the only passion that can counter the 
attractions of drugs. For some Idds, it can be the love of sports, religion, their girlfriends, 
or their parents. But developing a love of learning is the peculiar responsibility of the 
school. The school can induct children into a value system in which seeking what is right 
can become an overridmg passion, and the pollution and perversion of drug abuse will 
seem abhorrent 

This claim may seem a little unrealistic when laid against the reality of some of 
today's schools-particularly drug-drenched, inner-city schools where even minimal skills 
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se«n a distant dream for iMny children-but this is what education is. or should be, aU 

th^J^^hl? f ^ education to children of whatever background not only denies 

^u^^teTlf ^''^'r.'^^^ todays worg butdenies them a 

value system that can help them turn aside the appeal of drugs. 

Vnrri«^'?S°!^£?Vl^.^°°^ ^ city-schools that have implemented 

^ff^rJ^}^"^ Paideia approach or Ted Sizcr's Essential School model~o?4 other 

i'S.tS "^"^ program would not be the only element 

Aat mght help reduce drug use since such programs usuaUy also have other elements of 

fi^f ^^5* "^^y help-espedaUy in view of the other drug-inS 
forces at work m American culture. ^ 

Seeing the Drug Culture for What It Is 

♦ 

own epidemic is so horrifying-tens of thousands of people laying waste to their 

Ifif^nS'!^^"'!? fi"^ ^ ^ ^ ^ something totally 

^^t^^ fn^^^^^* "^^J^ 5^. ^^J**^ fr^" '^^^ fron^ a foreign 

dS^c So?" '"""^ irrational aberrational, and seif- 

„«. r.fiT5^ f u'** however, the more one sees that, in many respects, drug 

^h^T ^ """I!"^ conditions confronting its victik 

furthermore, reactions that may be quintessantiaUy American. ""i^«"iu 

fr. t^P* reactions have been much analyzed: the escape from 

S^^S:,^*' self-esteem; the desire for peer approval; the attraction of 

quick pleasure m otherwise unsatis^ing lives. These factors have enticed people into drugs 
aU over the world, throughout history, and in aU sorts of different cultures. ConsiSrable 

^ h°Jn''„i!lS:' > ^'^^ enh^rdrug 

^'-h^^h - ^"P^'* °" gratification, its over-reliance on drugs 

Z^^^. H^l°*t*"-u^ "^^^ ^ °°ly "ormaUty of drug 

a«„««.]^ all. drug use is adventurous, and Americans want to be advenmrous. For 
S«5 1^, J? Americans were brought up on The Adventures of ..." this or that folk hero, 
and today's media remforce the tradition, with the truly incredible (but enticing) 

of ^Peijpies. daring criminals, and space travelers. Driigs fit right in. They are 
an adventure Furthermore, they are a demorratic adventure. TTi^e avSable to 
S^SSe neighborhood. You can take this exciting trip without being a 

fr.. - .nfi^i^V^^l^f ^ "^"^ P^^** °° America is "the land of the 

e^n tSir^L^^ freedom to many young people. Drugs provide instant freedom, 
even though they lead to total slavery. Taking them, first of alt is a declaration of 
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independence from the authority of adults and society, and once taken, part of the 
euphoria is the sense of "freedom" they provide. 

America is also the "home of the brave." Nobody wants to be "chicken." It is 
dangerous? So much the better. Even girls do not want to be sissies any more. Drugs 
again fit right in. The danger is part of the allure, particularly for young people, who want 
to show how brave they are and think they will live forever. 

Americans, despite their great love for freedom and independence, also love their 
sociability. Note the beer drinkers in the TV ads: They never drink alone; they are always 
m happy groups sodaliang after an exciting day on the slopes or a hard day on the docks. 
We like to sodalize in our dangerous and brave adventures. 

In fact, one could argue that our greater emphasis on freedom makes our need for 
sociability all the stronger. Dc Tocqueville noticed this seeming contradiction in 
Americans: They proclaim their independence loudly but are always found in groups. Yet, 
not the groups that are provided primarily by family, tradition, and established church, as in 
old, established societies, but groups of their own choosing and invention, groups of all 
kinds and descriptions~politi<al, recreational, social, cultural, philanthropic Even 
religious grouping is characterized by the same style of sociability: you need not stay in the 
church provided by family or tradition; if you do not like the church you're in, join another, 
or find some like-minded friends and form your own church. 

In short, we have a style of sociability that fits with our love of freedom, 
independence, and adventure-and also supports our drug culture. If our group does 
different things and has different values from the rest of society, what business is it of 
anyone else? That it is "our" thing, not just "my" thing, makes it all the more robust and 
unmune to outside corrective pressures. The youth groups we so much deplore and wony 
about are only aping classic American culture. 

Lastly, our drug culture owes a lot to America's economic values. Drug culture is 
not merely an expression of adventure, freedom, and sociability; it is also powerfully driven 
by an entrepreneurial spirit A hirge portion of young people involve themsehres with drugs 
not just as buyers, but also sellers, driven by materialistic incentives. A drug habit creates a 
need for raising more money; a need for more customers means luring more and more 
people into dnigs-hence, the rapid spread of drug use once it begins in any community. 
Economic incentives, so much in accord with what our culture teaches kids is "good," 
perpetuate the drug econon^. 

Where are we led by these thoughts about how "American" our drug problem is? 
For one thing, they should lead us to appreciate the complexity of the problem: the 'Tiads" 
of drug abuse are tangled up with many "goods" of American society, and it is easy to see 
how many children can go astray-espedally if they are left on their own to figure out how 
to translate the culture they see around them into a lifestyle for themselves. They should 
also reinforce the need for much more adults effort in addressing the problems mentioned 
above-more effort in refashioning what we mean by leammg, values, and childhood and in 
creating nurturing communities that can help children negotiate the value traps in 
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i^T^w fJ' '"^ ""8^ P""!'" goes far 

Summaiy 

v^^ r-*^* ^-^^^ haunting the Americans," warns a lead editorial in the New 

p runes, which urges an aU^ut war against the "evil empire" of taterMtiS^raR 
cartels, smugghng rings, and corrupt foreign potentates.1 "»wniauonai arug 

^Education seems a feeble weapon in such a war. Yet, in referrine. almost in oassinc 

^ti^'^'^T"^^'"^^ 5^^" ^« editonS^Ses tie' 

t'^"?''^? ^^^i^^" ^ of wimnng this waM do 

ftnn^r r ?^ '"PP^y ^™8S. One thing is sure, however W^y^h done to 
^Hr^l^'^T .?f ""PP^y^ ^" "P ^o the demand. It^lo^p^^^ 
and profitable and will overwhebn whatever forces any war can array against 5^??^^ 

thi. irJ^^I^ must reduce the demand for drugs or the war wiU surely be lost In Ueht of 
^Z^T'^' ^^""^ ^"^^ ^haf our public schools are a^sSy doKh 
re^to drugs-not just what they intend to do or what some of their bette?dSg ^ 
n^^^^S^F^ do on a smaU scale. What they ^y do, by the\m S now 

Sin ^J^^nSS'.V'"^^'^^^^^ through^massU'.' pr^7ntableTh?^^^^^^ and 
ahenation and to puU them mto drugs through school-based drug culture~aU of this on a 
vast scale, m thousands of schools aU across the country. au ot tnis on a 

the h«a?!i!ZS ?*!f «*?ol-reUted factors are not the only forces helping to generate 

tove ^SSShu; ""T^ P"*>«<^ a«ion, by the way we 

S^m ^n^ ^ ""^ responsible for the results, whether we intend 

useful Snr^v H^?'*'^^ '^"^ ««^tion up until now. is 

w4w afhEL^?^ ^^""^ '^''^'^ ^ strengthened and improved. But it is a feeble 

• ♦f^^ ^ confront. TTie "big gun" that must 

be brou^t to bear m the battle if v,e are to have any chance of wimiing mSsTbe to buUd 

1? ^ ^ ^° ^"^y^ ^rid- This can only bS done through a 

wo5Sde "^^^^ P"^«^'« relatiLwpT^Sse 

h^m^d^^mmLf^^ ^ * P^^"'*^ partnership between the school, 

home, and community than is now possible in our present model of pubUc schooling. 

«dn J^^Iwff of winning such a war, we cirrently have an opportunity to 

cZSTi^eS for "^''^ *° education because thSJ^^same^ 

i^m<^ ' society now needs to fight-the war against 
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If the school changes needed to produce higher levels of educational achievement 
now needed were contradictoiy to, or even different from, the changes needed to fight 
drugs, we would have much less chance of winning. Both "wars" are of great urgency and 
must be fought simultaneously, and if the two campaigns were in conflict or in competition 
for the same scarce resources and public attention, both campaigns would suffer. But they 
happily coincide and can reinforce each other. We must take advantage of that 
coincidence and potential for reinforcement 

Hie reinforcement can be of two kinds. The first is ^ oliticaL If those interested in 
creating success-oriented, partnership education could join forces with those interested in 
the war against drugs, they would make a formidable coalition. There is some overlap 
between these two groups, in any case, but because organizations tend to focus on one or 
the other cause, their conscious political alliance to fi^t p. common campaign for a new 
kind of educational system would be a formidable force to contend with legislators and 
boards of education. 

« 

Second, these campaigns can reinforce each other at the school level. Everything in 
a school that helps make school more successful and less alienating for all students will 
help reduce the demand for drugs and the power of the school drug culture. And 
everything that can be done to reduce drug use and the school drug culture will help make 
schools more successful and less alienating. 

Because of bureaucracy-bred specialization, the staffs working on these two causes 
are often scparate-and sometimes even competing-and all too often, neither of them 
worte enough with parents, peers, and the community. But, looked at from the perspective 
of this analsnds, all these forces should be working together for a common cause-success 
for every child, and a collaborative, supr • live human "community" to achieve that suc^^ss- 
-a new recognition of "childhood" that says that adults cannot abdicate their responsibiHties 
for helping children grow up safe, competent, and r?lf-confident, even while they recognize 
that, ir a free society, children have to learn to become responsible adult* by assuming 
increasing responsibility for their own conduct. 

This may sound a little heady, and it begins to sound like George Counts' famous 
question in the 1930's: Dan the School Build a New Social Ordern^ The 1980'i are not 
thel930's, and Counts' vision is not the same as the one now taking shape. The answer to 
Counts' question in the thLties and the decides that followed has mostly been, "No, the 
sdiools dare not eveii try to help build a new social order." There has not been a political 
will to build either different kinds of schools or a different kind of society. We are now 
confronted with two crises that are forcing us to reconsider this answer. And, while it |s 
"lear that much more than the school nmist be involved in any such transformation, working 
on the scbcoi problem can play an unportant role in making changes in the larger society 
because only by developing a political will in the larger communities surrounding the 
schools can we change education. Indeed, it is becoming clearer that if schools fail to 
become part of the solution, they will without a doubt remain a large part of the problem. 

Yes, in the end, changing our educational system will mean some significant changes 
i' American sodety-in I'^ng-held habits and attimdcs, in deeply entrenched institutions. 
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^^r^?S. " ^""^ ° American hallmarks. If that seems like a tall order, my only 
aoswer B I know of no other way to win either of our two wars-against ignor^ce o?^Sst 

^gether as a jomt campaign, could go a long way toward changing aWhcL sodety for SI 
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DRUGS AND CHIUIREN 

By 

Bei\jamin J. Stein 



Start with the obvious: young Americans use drugs for a lejison. The 10-year-oId 
who smokes a joint of PCP on his way home from elementary school docs not do so by 
accident The 15-year-old who regularly lights up a Hawaiian fsuty between classes does 
not do so by random chance. The 20-year-old college girl who spends her whole allowance 
on cocaine instead of books is not doing it "by mistake." The 18-year-old construction 
worker who pops amyl nitrite on his lunch hour is not doing it because someone came 
along and put it in his Vicks inhaler as a trick. 

Humans-the young, the middle-aged, and the elderly~do things for reasons. Their 
reasons may be mistaken and severely self-destructive, as drug use ahnost always is. 
Nevertheless, boys and girls want to take drugs for a reason. 

Campaigns against drug use sometimes fail to take this basic fact into account 
Drug use is not the same as a craze for fluorescent hula hoops or prematurely wrinkled 
leather aviator jackets. Drug use by children has powerful motivations. 

Consider the pressures that weigh upon American youth. >^roximately one in four 
14-year-olds live with a sinjgle parent who shoulders the incredibly time-consuming and 
amdety-provoking responsibility of single parenthood each day. Earning a living while also 
taking care of a house and children places huge burdens on even the healthiest ego. 
Inevitably, children of a single parent sense the anxiety and weariness of the parent In 
sharing feelings is a fundamental human mechanism; children absorb the fears and 
anxieties of their parents through osmosis. 

In addition, the child of the single parent almost always feels the unpleasant sting of 
poverty. In America, single parents who can achieve middle-class status, let alone 
affluence, are rare. Being deprived of life's necessities, and even life's luxuries (in a 
materialistic society such as ours), causes psychic pain, another source of anxiety. The pain 
occurs about five times as often in single-parent families as in two parent families. The 
combined stresses of having only one parent the psychic pain of deprivation reinforce 
feelings of anxiety, loneliness, and anger. 

The child of a two-parent family experiences a different, but equally affecting, set of 
stresses. That child is likely, in today's status-seeking world, to have parents who both 
work. In addition, the child may have grown up in a day-care structure of child nurture. 
That means that from an early age, the child has grown up without an adult on hand to 
hear his or her cries and needs. From a tender age, the child has grown up on his or her 
own, so to say, and to be on one's own at any age difficult From my observations. 
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fIS^*^S,7^*T.iP"^] at home inevitably provokes fears and creates a strucmre of 
anxieQr within a child's mind. 



Hiffi^,!?/' T^M? "^^^^^ life is in a state of chaos from day one. If life is 
d^cult for the child of workmg parents who returns home to an empty hoiue after sixth 
F«nod, how much more so for the child who feels lucky to arrive at home alive? If life in 
18th cenniry England was "nasty, mean, brutish and short." as Thoinas Hobbes so aptly 
r!S^J!5 "^^^ ^ ^"^P^^" Los Angeles, where an average of one gang- 

" "^"^^^ relationships; where death and mutilation are commonplace, 

fi!S • 2 °™ cars and the rooftops of the projects; where fresh, nourishing 
food m the refrigerator is a rarity; where a different man may be present in the house 
every week, often with malicious, violent intent towards the world in general and the child 

^rl^^.J^^u^''^^ ^"^^^ experienced by the chUd of the ghetto, or 

anythmg hke the ghetto, must be unbearable. 

oarriniS fo^?!i°^ T^*™ Aihcriwn youth is a sweeping vista of anxiety. Whatever their 
particular famihal or financial situation, American children share a common denominator: 
anxiety on a s<ale that is difBcult for them to handle. This perception is not unfounded. 
Z!?Q^? ^ f^^ * "^P'^ If ^ self^teem among young American males since the 
mid.1960 s. Data from tests that measure social deviance in adolescents, on the other 

S^l?^*/ ^''^y ^ psychiatrists describe a 

>^Uott y""""* Americans, including those who are financially 

«K- ^' ^ ~""f • * statistician or an economist might analyze tiie scene and find no 
objecuve, causal factors to suppon no objective cause tiie perception of youtii anxiety. 
Rather, such an analysis would point to a number of positive factors tiiat would seem to 
5{aht fl ^^^'/"^ per capita income is rising decade by decade, despite some 
Slight fluctuation around die mean; the number of Americans in poverty is not falling, but 

SS?rinn ^ ?^^f ^iP? "^P'^ ^^^<^^on expendimres, even when adjusted for 
inflation, are drainaticaUy higher each year, and die Federal feeding program has virtually 
extmguBhed real hunger among American youth. In other words, there is no material 
reason for an epidemic of anxiety among American youtiL 

However, this putative analysis misses several basic points. First, while tiie overall 
economic pie is large and tasty, tiie demographics of tiie sUces have changed. Poverty is no 
longer primarily a Soutiiem, rural, nonwhite phenomenon or a phenomenon of age. 
instead, poverty is now most closely correlated with single parentiiood, which means poor 
parents and ako poor children. A dramaticaUy larger number of children-botii as an 
absolute number and a percentage~now live in poverty as compared to tiie number 25 
^fn^/r* extremely rare in two parent families, poverty has become standard in 

smgle-parent households-and tiiese households often have many children. 

, Second, tiie growing material wealtii of society does not always translate into psychic 

comfort lor young people; real poverty however, ahnost always translates into psychic 
discomfort, tiiat is, money is a necessary, altiiough insufficient, condition for peace of mind 
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in many households. A family that enjoys middle-class status because both parents are 
always hard at work and, thus, absent when Junior comes home from school is not 
necessarily a forum for childhood happiness and stability either getting gifts from parents, 
as we say, is not the same as getting a parent 

I^nally, youth anxiety is not a function of how much children are given, but of how 
th^ are raised. Children are undoubtedly living in a more affluent society, overall, than 
they were 30 ytm ago. However, this is also a society that positively twiiches under a 
spastic, structureless, valueless stroke of materialism and alxsence of values-and children 
pick that up. Children are growing up in an America that has lost much of its moral 
con^ass and value system at eveiy age level, with devastating effects. 

In the past, young Americans typically grr.v up without material comforts. As 
recently as the end of the First Worid War, most American families did not have indoor 
plumbing, and twoH»r families were a rarity. Yet, young Americans did grow up in a 
society that had strong moral standards. These compensated for the absence of color TV's, 
and then some. That is, a child suffering from what we would now consider material 
privation would have had the comfort of a two-parent family, a mother at home, a stable 
community, and often an extended family to provide additional attention, as well as a 
religious layer of value ordination. 

By way of example, consider the life of one of our major Presidential contenders, 
Jesse Louis Jadcson. He was bom out of wedlodc, although lus mother married soon after 
his birth. Often poor, his family lacked the comforts of indoor plumbing, money enough to 
exdiange presents at Christmas, even a television set More affecting, however, was the 
hunuliation of being subject to compulsory racial segregation of public and private 
facilities, schools, churches, and recreation fidds. It was legal for Jackson to cut the grass 
at the nnmidpal park in Greenville, South Carolina, but he could have been arrested for 
throwing a football there. 

However, Jackson also had, in his own words, a love triangle" that made up foi the 
poverty. He had his own family-including a grandmother, cousins, half-brothers and 
sisters-and a mother who spent every spare moment with her son. He had a school where 
the parents and teachers met regularly, where teachers prided themselves on teaching not 
only geography, but also right and wrong. Finally, he had the Churdi which offered 
coLdumt moral guidance in teaching children to recognize where ihey stood in terms of 
right and wrong. If they stood on the side of what the Springfield Road Baptist Church told 
them was right and Godly, they were praised, adored, and given peace of mind. 

The example of black children growing up in the 1940's and 1950's is somewhat 
stark. Yet, until fairly recently, acknowledged standards of right and wrong for young 
people cut across the social and racial span of America. Young people could learn what 
was expected of them from precept and example. If they lived up to these expectations, 
then they could expect praise, gratitode, and the psychic correlates of serenity. Just from 
looking at the worid around them, young Americans could tell how they should act and 
expect reward or sanction depending upon how they behaved. 
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wire "^J^^ approximately coincident with the appearance of a flood of 

tKwks that CTitiozed a strict system of standards, a more confused, relative universe began 

^.SS^^n ^"CT^y^^''^ Goodman). TheMakmgofthe CowJ- 
UiUun (Theodore Roszak). and The Greening of America by (Charles Reich) told 
Americans that the world of dear<ut good and evil was turning youth into automatons, 
robots, and corporauon clones. Movies and television shows made the same point- 

rS^^** the messages of television comedy series Ozzie and Hariet to AU In 
r^nff^* u ~"Pf « The Blackboard Jungle, which celebrates the bringing of 
order mto chaos, or A Clockwork Orange, which celebrate the bringing of chaos into order 
Whether by comadence or by cause and effect, the same messages began to seep into the 
veiy pores of our society. Discipline coUapsed in the schools. TTie famUy largely stopped 
functiomng as a forum for child raising. Moral strictures against early sex were tumS^ 
upside down; not engaging in youthful sex came to be frowned upon. 

Of course, moral sanctions against drug use essentiaUy disappeared. Indeed, as in 
Sl^if; ^ use became a key requisSte to status within the youth culture. To some 
extent, the change m attitudes about drugs from the early 1960's to the late 1970's was 
produced by the m^ culture itselt By 1972, drug use was considered a positive social 
virtue, a sign of healthy adaptation to a fundamentally corrupt Nation. TTiose who wonder 
how drug iBe became legitimated in American life sh^^^ 

Nenis which unequivocally states that early and prominent marijuana use i- u. ^ kev to a 
successful adolescent social life. TTie 1978 movie \dt Animal House, virtuaUy a 2.hour 
commeraal on the benefits of alcoholism, propounds a similar message. 

™nr. 1^^^ a cMd who grows up in such a chaotic universe is bound to suffer from 
more annety than a child who grows in a free society which has a moral center. I have long 
beheved that mass culture serves as a "third parent" in American families, imparting social 
\^ues and promotmg their socialization to the norms of a free, lawful society. Yet, when 
^ third parent" teaches a world of complete self-absorption, materialism, and ambition, 
the child absorbs anxiety and fear from the parent uomumuu. 

Both intuition and objective observation suggest that chUdren who grow up in a 
mo/al vacuum are more prone to amdety than if they grow up with some compassionate 
and UDeral certainty. More succinctly, growing up in the America of 1988. a relative 
^SIISI^,^^ m supports and wntrols for yomig people, provokes more anxiety than did 
growing up m the America of 1958. a universe of far greater moral stabiUty. 

rnmn,!^™!!!?*!? °! ^ ^^'^ ^^^^ ^° "^^^ by trying to cahn that amdety. 
common methods of copmg vnth anxiety include jogging, eating organic foods, going to the 
movies, or embracing a charismatic religion. But one, in particular, stands out: drug use 

n^f!??. f A°' ^^^^^ ? '^^f^^ PoPula' «>Pi°8 method. The a^regate 

number of Amenans who take tranquilizing medication, drink alcohol regularly, and tSce 
Ulegal drugs dwarfs the number of church-goers, joggers, and Zen Buddhists combined. 

I suggest that this is as true for young Americans as for older Americans. TTie time- 
S^w??* T?"^ ^^^'^ of reaching for a cigarette (the drug nicotinic acid), downing a 
cocktail, swallowing a meprobamate, or dragging on a reefer are not taking place in a 
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vaaaum. Young Americans are learning by example that it is socially acceptable to deal 
with their own very real stress by taking a drug-whether THC in marijuana, cocainamide in 
cocaine, or ether m alcohol 

Drugsarefar cheaper and more socially acceptable to young Americans. More 
often than not, young Americans do not know how to retain the services of psychiatrists and 
seldom can afford professional visits. Yet the person who offers-f or a price-a dime bag 
and the promise of escape from amdety for a brief time. The ghetto teenager may not 
know how to get a week at the Golden Door, but he does know where he can buy PCP to 
take his mind ofif his worries for several hours. The coUege student whose parents have just 
gotten divorced, who is having difficulty making friends, 'md who cannot sleep at night can 
go to a school counselor and may or may not find any empathy. Yet, if he or she gets 
drunk, the ether in his or her alcohol wiU emphatically anesthetize him or her against his 
troubles and his loneliness for one more night 

A varie^r of observations and consequences surround the maladjustment of young 
people to stress by taking drugs. First, sealing American borders might have some effect 
Uie importation of some drugs, especially cocaine. Certainly, stopping or even cutting 
down on imports of cocaine and heroin would be highly desirable. Hr - /, domesticaUy 
we manufacture more than enough angel dust, marijuana, Valium, Seconals, codeine, and 
methadone to make up for any import shortages from Colombia. American amphetamine 
products are also available to make up for any reduction in the heroin supply. Most of all, 
Americas breweries and wineries and distiUeries produce plenty of beer, wine, and spirits 
to take up the slack of whatever is seized off Key West 

Only an impossible total prohibition would make a dent in young America's drug 
consumption. In a free society, however, cutting off a commodity that is in urgent massive 
demand is not an option; but tiiere are other options tiiat derive from the analysis of drugs 
as a natural, if erroneous, response to high anxiety at the youtii culture level 

The primary option is to take some of tiie anxiety out of young America's life. The 
sad fact IS that America is in a state of moral decay. AU of the Mercedes and Esprit cloUies 
in the Nation cannot cover up die collapse of American family life from the bottom up. All 
of the bilhonaires on WaU Street could not gainsay the difficulty of being a 12-year-old in 
America right now. Far more tiian all die corporate restructurings at Drexel, Buniham, 
Lambert is needed to offset Uie reaUty of ghetto life for millions of America's young. 

Yet, otiier societies have been in crisis before. British industrial society was in a 
state of chaos for much of the early and middle 19tii ctatuiy. The movement from far-i to 
city brought a coUapse of standards, epidemic drug use-primarily in die form of 
alcoholism-and vice on a scale that England could never have foreseen. Yet England 
recovered and put itself mto a posture of relative cahn and prosperity for a hundred years. 
Sunilarly, postwar Europe and Japan also recovered from n isive dislocation and moral 
jeopardy. 
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How do countnes get out of moral quagmires? The subject requires further study, 
but evidence does suggest that England ^vas saved by the introduction of fundamentalist 
S^'^nSj?™ nonconforming churches, the evidence of new compassion on the part of 
A^?Sf t^^? . J?"* * ^° that the society as a whole cared for its own 

tough the Velfare state.' The same elemena: might make a major difference here in 
Amen<a, as we undergo our own moral crises, which place immense stress on the young 
and, m turn, lead to a greater demand for drugs. 

it in loS** for a moral awakening was a cUche. And ifwe needed 

It m 1958, we need it desperately in 1988. A society that clearly defines right and wrong 

toke m^ch of the stress out of young people's Uves. This improvement in moral climate 
must begm with a moral awakening of th« mass culture. Because of their profound 
mfluence on youth, TV and movies must espouse a clear^t code of morJ choices. The 
media must make an effort to show young Americans that moral certainty does exist and 
mat theu- actions have moral consequences. 

But mass culture can only make a beginning. To reclaim our youth from drues. we 
must demonstrate that we care iliout them. As a Nation, we have givsn precedence to a 
whole panoply of goals rather than caring for our chUdren; we must reveree this order of 
precedence umnediately. Young Americans need to feel that they are more important 
thafl careers or havmg two paychecks to pay off the mobile home or exercise class or 
o!!l!^5i^5°* °^ ^^^^ trim and fit at the spa. As individuals, we must tell 

° S*^ iniportant to us than keeping up with the Joneses, making 

it mto the right neighborhood, or 'spending time on me." Ouldren whose parents are 
whole-heartedly mterested in and enthusiastic about their children's lives shnply do not 
need the drugs that lonely, abandoned children need. 

cn^-.*, ?^ also needs to take the same approach. For the last decade, at least, this 
soaety has offered children a paradigm of selfishness, lack of care, and worship of money 
and success. Our soaety has told young people that the people who make billions by 
mampulations are heros. Our society has als^^ aid that it would adjust its revenue and 
pending proposals m order to leave as much ^oney as possible with well-to-do people and 
dole out as Uttle as possible to the poor. I recognize that some categories of pubUc 
JSfi?"** J!^ 8«wn, rather than diminished, over the past lOyea^ HoweJrer, no 

a chUd in the ghetto feels as if the society at toe cares 

s^t^niSTf J'^i "^"^ T""^ 1 ^ °°ly idols are the 

T^i !^ ? ^ds little evidence that the Nation has ai^ interest in 

or expectation from him. 

Conservatives and nonconservatives can speculate endlessly about whether the 
welfare sjjtem causes and subsidizes iUegitimacy and poverty. It may. Once a child is 
bom, the Nation must care for that chUd, regardless of undesirable consequences. We 
cannot expect chUdren who grow up in the shadow of a Nation's neglect to take on the 
moral righteousness of plutocrats and turn up their noses at drugs. Britain turned itself 
upside (loym and lost some of its best traits in becoming a welfare state, but we can learn 
from what Bntam did wrong. Certainly, we can take the drastic but necessary, step of 
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denying that a doUar left in the pocket of an investment banker is better spent than a doUar 
spent on improving a chemistry laboratory in a Harlem school 

Finally, and most important, if yomig people are using drugs largely to ease anxiety, 
we must redirect our public education efforts to convince young Americans that drugs do 
not provide long-term or even medium-term solutions to anxiety. As any drug user will 
confirm, drugs may ease unhappiness for a few minutes or a few hours, but they also lead to 
far greater feelings of anxiety than those originally addressed. In addition, the regular or 
even occasional use of drugs causes dramatically lower self-esteem, loss of health, and 
aimtty about a whole new problem-drug use itself 

Children must be taught to seek alternative ways to cope with anxiety. Children 
need to be aware that the solution to social discomfort at a party is learning social skills, 
not taking marijuana; if they feel as if no one understands them, the solution is finding 
people who understand them, not taking cocaine. They need education; howe\'er, the tens 
of milhons of adult drug and alcohol abusers prove that people do not automaticaUv learn 
by themselves. ' 

The organs of society-firom parents to TV stars to athletes to teachers-must clearly 
commumcate to children that drugs seem to lead to the end of stress but are, in fact, an 
mvitation to greater stress. Yet in doing so, we must also provide alternatives to their 
unhappmess. As a Nation and as individuals, we need to tell them that we see their crisis, 
that we know it hurts, and that we are going to offer our own compassion, standards, and 
selves as a far better alternative to drugs. 
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Drag abuse, like the weather, is something everybody talks about but nobody seems 
able to prevent~and not for want of trying. Federal agencies alone spent $300 million on 
prevention programs in FY 1987, and this figure does not include either law enforcement 
expenses or rehabilitation efPorts.1 The bulk of these funds are administered by the 
Department of Education ($200 million) and the Department of Health and Human 
Services ($70 million). 

What do these programs consist of? "A large number of Federal programs seek to 
build awareness of the problem of substance abuse by youth, primarily by providing 
information through the media-both print and audiovisual-and in some cases through 
public hearings."2 That is, they attempt to convince target audiences-83 percent are 
directed at young people, often at schools-not to use drugs because drug use is dangerous. 

In addition to Federal programs. State and local programs attempt to prevent drug 
abuse. Three-quarters of the States require their schools to teach about substance abuse, 
which includes alcohol abuse as well as drug abuse.3 Health education classes are the usual 
site, but driver education classes also deal with this topic 

What is taught? "Ninety percent or more of the [local] districts report that they 
teach about the causes and effects of substance abuse, about ways to improve self-esteem, 
and about laws regarding substance abuse."* Nearly as high a proportion of school districts 
teach ways to resist peer pressure. Who teaches these classes? Presumably, most of the 
teaching is done by regular teachers who have been exposed to relevant information 
through workshops and o±er inservice training. Some States require training in substance 
abuse as a prerequisite for teacher certification. Nearly all sch Dol districts receive 
technical assistance fi-om presumed experts: local agencies, including the police; substance 
abuse specialists of State education agencies; State alcohol and drag abuse agencies; and 
regional centers funded by the U.S. Department of Education. 

It is reasonable to ask what these programs accomplish. This is not an easy question 
to answer because, although much money and effort is expended on action programs to 
prevent substance abuse, relatively little has been spent on careful evaluation of their 
impact Nevertheless, the 1987 report to the Congress on the effectiveness of Federal, 
State, and local programs of drag prevention stated that research had not been able to 
show that behavior was appreciably affected: "In general, the research suggests that 
mcreases m knowledge [of the effects of drag and alcohol] are relatively easy to obtain. 



changes in attitudes (toward substance abuse] are more difficult (to influence], and changes 
in behavior (particularly lasting changes) are extremely rare."5 

, , 5? ^-S- Department of Education surveyed a representative sample of 700 

schoo districts about the severity of substance abuse problems. One question asked of 
school distnct superintendents was: "Has student substance abuse in your district (whether 
at school or at other locations) decreased, remained the same, or inaeased in the last 2 
years? Please state your own opinion if you have not coUected information." Overall 
supermtendents thought that alcohol abuse had inaeased but that drug abuse had 
decreased m seventy in the last two years. However, in sch .ol districts of large 
metrcpohtM areas, where epidemiological studies show that substance abuse tends to be 
more prevalent than m school districts in smaUer communities,* school superintendents 
were as likely to report an increase in drug abuse as a decrease and twice as likely to report 
an mcrease m alcohol abuse.^ ' ^ 



Why So little Has Been Accomplished 

Why has there been so Uttle progress in curbing the spread of substance abuse 
among young people? Mainly because changing established patterns of behavior-indudine 
self-d«tructive behavior like smoking, eating a high-cholesterol diet, and gambling-is not 
easy. If It were, our prodigious efforts to prevent crime and to rehabilitate lawbreakers 
would be more suxessfiiL An additionai possibiUty is that society is attempting to prevent 
youngstere from becoming substance abusers and to rehabilitate those already involved 
with alcohol or drugs with a variety of ad hoc strategies rather than by an inteUectually 
coherent approach. What are the main strategies impUdt in current programs to prevent 
or arrest substance abuse among the young? EssentiaUy, there are four: 

, ^ ^ Disseminating sdentificaUy correa mformation at school about the effects of 
alcohol and drugs on those who use them. If young people know how bad these effects are. 
and If they are rational, they will avoid such cosdy missteps. 

(2) Providing school-based services of various sorts to help youngsters cope 
better with the psychological problems underlying substance abuse. 

(3) Preventing young people from gaining ready access to alcohol Of drugs, thus 
precludmg abuse regardless of motivation. 

•J !^^,- , Threatening legal or informal penalties severe enough that youngsters wiU 
avoid alcohol or drugs for fear of possible consequences. This category includeTthreats 
from the cnnunal justice system, particularly the poUce, but also efforts to persuade parents 
to supervise children more dosely and poUdes of school districts to suspend or expei 
substance abusers or drug sellers. 

Consider the first strategy: disseminating conect information about drugs and 
alcohol at school. Young people do need to realize the dangers of alcohol and drug use, 
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but why schools are needed to deliver this message is not After all, the dangers of alcohol 
and drug abuse are staples of television and film dramas. True, in national surveys, 
youngsters who report greater use of drugs and alcohol are more likely to report lesser 
awareness of the risks.8 But this does not mean that they have not been told the risks, only 
that they do not believe that the risks are so great Some may disbelieve the warnings of 
parents and teachers on the general principle that those over 30 cannot be trusted to tell 
the t uth. Others, under the illusion of personal immortality, may believe that drugs and 
alcohol pose dangers to others, but that they can handle such substances. 

And even if information deficits needed to be remedied, are schools likely to be 
successful in remedying them? Forty years ago, Professor Robin Williams of Cornell 
University published a comprehensive survey of the effects of school courses on stereotypes 
of ethnic and racial minorities .9 He concluded that "the mere giving of objective general 
information in print or by lecture about a group that is the object of hostility has only a 
slight effect or no effect in reducing hostility ~ at least in the short run." Although the 
analogy between information about substance abuse and information about minorities is 
rough, teachers might very well face the same problem: alternative sources of information. 
For example, when a child observes alcohol use in the family and in the peer group, he or 
she receives a message that may contradict the message being taught in the classroom. 

The second strategy is to help adolescents cope with the personal problems at the 
root of their substance abuse. Adolescents adopt self-administered medication for their 
problems; they smoke marijuana, snort cocaine, injert heroin, or are chronically drunk in 
order to relieve their pain. In short, substance abuse is driven by deep, largely unconscious 
problems. This assumption is seldom stated explicitly, and therefore, relevant research 
evidence is lacking. But if the unconscious pain assumption is correct empirical evidence 
will indicate that substance abusers had worse personal problems before they began to use 
dru^ or alcohol at alL Once use begins, difficulties of all kinds are likely to result: 
inability to perform well at school, loss of jobs, conflict with parents, nutritional 
deficiencies, financial problems. Consequently, what is cause and what is effect becomes 
unclear. 

The unconscious pain assumption is also used to explain adolescent suidde.io 
Those who kill themselves or who attempt to kill themselves are assumed to be suffering 
more, on the average, than those who do not tiy to end their problems so dramatically. 
Despite its surface plausibility, another interpretation of the facts is possible: Even if those 
who kill themselves are objectively no worse off, on the average, than those who do not 
they may desire death because subjectively they define suicide as an appropriate solution. 
One of the founding fathers of sociology, Emile Durkheim, demonstrated that Protestants 
are more likely to commit suicide than Catholics." Durkheim did not believe that 
Protestants led worse lives, on the average, than Catholics. However, the Protestant 
religious tradition guides suffering individuals in the direction of action in situations where 
the Catholic reUgious tradition counsels resignation. To put it another way, the dependent 
variable, suicidal behavior, is less strongly related to the independent variable, suffering, 
than to another independent variable, the individual's ideas and values. 
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Mn^ra^n ^ ' ^? 1° ^^^"^ abuse, as confirmed by some statistical dam. . A 
hSf 5^"^' Professor Robert Bales found that Irish-Americans had 

^^Ta f Jewish-Americans low rates. Bales could not find evidence 

^ohL A^^V"^ ™ E^"^^^' '° ^'"^^^ ^ serious undertyiSg 

S>™n!SS ° -^1' f ? ^^^^ ^« «»°<=l"ded that Irish culture is m^t 

co^atible with usmg alcohol to solve whatever personal problems arise than is the Jewish 

TK«c. "^"f ^'^^ ^° suicide also helps to explain substance abuse. 

Z^i^hivJ ow*^' easy acows to the means of killing themselves-letiial weapons or poisons- 
^dttT^^I^TJ^r^"^"^ ^^^^ P^^*=^ pharSts ha^high 
Si mL?^ c^!f '^^^^ P^'b^y due to the ready availability of 

°L^^-d^^!??? than to greater problems that members of these occupational 
categories endure. But if this is true, their motivation for self-destruction cannot rii deep- 
o^envise. why would it be influenced by the mere availability of weapons^SSS? A ' 
paraUel aigmnent can be made about drug and alcohpl abuse. Alcohol and drugs are more 
E^iMT'^"' schools than in rund schools, because they are easier for adolescents to 
obtam m urban areas, not because urban adolescents ha^•e more intense personal 
problems. Of course, the availability of drugs and alcohol depends on one's family, peer 
group, and school as well as on whether one Uves in a urban or rural community. 

:,HHr.cc^! °^ ^^^^"^ substance abuse by mounting school programs .o 

address the prob ems that are. presmnably. the cause of substance ^use rests on a second 
WoT«S°P^r ^« «P^»« of remediating these underlying proble^ 

SESS flf^^ "^^"1 mechanism for dealing with pareitaJ fejection, 

^^roSS ^fn'TP'^^^u^? P""* °' P*^««y sSlf-esteem {hat such 

Me problems produce). Sdiools can probably improve the academic skills of motivated 
students, but theqr are not hkely to be able to improve family function'Tig much or find a 
tormuia for transforming unpopular into popular youngsters. 

Ar..». itiaXtEf, preventing young people from gaining ready access to alcohol or 

f °° situauonal level rather than on the motivational level Community 
^ f ? ^, '^^^ ^"'^^^ ordinances to control the nmnber 

J^^rb I^??rf '^r?'" <^ be purchased..., education and monitoring of 
retail derks uid retail outlet owners, training of servers in bars and restaurants... and most 
'J^^'-^^T °° '^'^ availability ofboius LD. cards.-i2 Unfortu^Sidi^or 
oommi'Tity-based programs to control availability of alcohol have been unable to 
demonstrate efifectiveness-except for the effectiveness of inc-ases in the minimum 
purchase age and pnce, both of which have been found to be associated with reduced 

S^n?^ ° * ^7^' ^^"'^t^ while intoxicated. 

PoUce efforts to d|srupt drug sales or interdict the drug tralSc 3xt based on this strategy of 

smtX^t1;r^rJ^r^ consumption,i3 as are school efforts to prevent 

Operation SPECDA (School Program to Educate and Control Drug Abuse) is a 
cooperative program of the New York City Board of Education and the police 
department It operates in 545 schools, serving students and their parents from 
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kindergarten through grade 12. Police help provide classes and presentations on drug 
abuse in the schools. At the same time, they concentrate enforcement efforts within a 
two-block radius of schools to create a drug-free corridor for students. 

The enforcement aspect has had some impressive victories. Polic. have made 12,500 
arrests to date, 61 percent in the vicinity of elementary schools. In addition, they have 
seized narcotics valued at more than $17 million, as well as $1.4 million in cash and 231 
urearms.^^ 

Note that the effectiveness of the war on drugs by police and by schools is difficult to 
measure directly by reduced consumption. Drug arrests or drug seizures are the indirect 
. "evidence" of effectiveness. 

The fourth strategy, threatening legal penalties or suspensions and expulsions, 
seems to have succeeded in some schools. However, while schools that have cracked down 
on drug use and sales have become relatively free of drugs, their success may have been 
obtamed partly by extruding students who, as nonstudents, continued their drug 
involvements. Furthermore, negative sanctions arc usually imposed along with other 
measures. Thus, in the following accounts from What Works: Schools Without Drugs,^ 
successful programs are described in different tenns, depending on the features 
emphasized by the analyst: 

(1) The case of Northside High School, Atlanta, GA, illustrates what parents can 
do by supervising their children's activities. 

Northside High School enrolls 1,300 students from 52 neighborhoods.. In 1977, drug use 
was so prevalent that the school was known as Tantasy Island." Students smoked 
marijuana openly at school, and police were called to the school regularly. 

The combined efforts of a highly committed group of parents and an effective new 
principal succeeded in solving Northside's drug problem. Determined to stop drug use 
both inside and outside the school, parents organized and took the following actions: 

■ Foimed parent-peer groups to learn about the drug problem and 
agreed to set curfews, to chaperone parties, and to monitor their 
children's whereabouts. They held community meetings to discuss 
teenage drug use with law emorcement agents, judges, clergy, and 
physicians. 

■ Established a coalition that lobbied successfully for State antidrug and 
anuparaphemalia laws. 

■ Offered assistance to the schools. The school acted on the parents' 
recommendations to provide drug prevention education to teachers, 
update its prevention curriculutn, and esi^^lish a new behavior code. 
Parents also helped design a system for monitoring tardiness and 
provided volunteer help to teachers. 
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Bm Rudolph, also conunitted his ener^ and expertise to fighting -ne 

«^Zh SS*^ ''i^<'™8<>ffen»« do not lead to detention hall but to court.- he 

pa^B S^Si*'" "^"^^V' the P0U« andTJnotified 

S^e ClL^^n?",*^"' educationWanB and urged to 

pamapate. One option available to parents was drug education offfred by other 

aL\S"*:! ? ^^-^ ""^ drug-related incidents 

aiustraJS nnJ^^f^ ^"^^^ ^""^ School District, Annapolis. MD, 

dSS .cSrSfu ^'^^ ' can take, as contrasted with what p^ent^ ^ do. In 

rnTu'^liro^^^^^^^ ^-^^ W drug use th^t 

^?y3dd S^l't serious drug problem in 1979-1980. the school district of 
s1Sn^2fL?tr?^^P^',"'? ^ °^ P°"^ ~^«ring both elementary and 
55S^S ^Sf™«riv.^ features notifi(-tiou of poUc^ i^olvemem of^^nts. 
amd use of alternative education programs for offenders. School officials take the 
foUowing steps when students are found using or possessing drugs: 

■ SVto rschS;'' P'"""' ^ ^^"^ 

I!? Srilfc ^^^^ superintendcm meets with the students 
Sd S^ ?h;v nK?I^*"H ^""S?®**^ state where 

^na,S?,»i ^•'S^S^ ^« students must also agree either 

inE^*^P^? ^^'^^^ s .temative Drug Program at mght. while 
SS?e1f?S,?H^?iif"« theday or to enroU iS theSd^sTffiJg 
S?™nS*lJ5^ ^''^""S (grades 9-12). Students. 

^SSSio^^^^^^P^f^^^^^^^t^eatleastShouisof 
SSLnfFJl""' ^ Drug/Alcohol 

Yj^f^t^f^}u ?tnplete the Alternative Drug Program, they are 
^ transferred to the Uaniing Center or to evening WgEsSooL 

Smdents are expeUed if caught using or possessing drugs a second 
inese ottenses is mehgible to participate in the Alternative Drug Proeram. As a result of 
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(3) The case ofEastside High School in Paterson,NJ, also illustrates the effect 
of school poUcy on drug abuse. However, the case emphasizes enforcement of the poUcy, 
particularly the role of security measures. 

Eastside High School is located in an inner-city neighborhood and enrolls 3,000 
students. Drug dealing was rampant Intruders had easy access to the school and sold 
drugs on the school premises. Drugs were used in stairwells and bathrooms. Gangs 
armed with razors and knives roamed the hallways. 

A new principal, Joe Clark, was instrumental in ridding the school of drugs and violence. 
Hired m 1982, Qark established order, enlisted the help of police officers in drug 
prevention education, and raised academic standards, taking the following actions: 

■ Establishing and enforcing strict.penalties for breaking the discipline 
code. In reference to drugs, he stated emphatically, "K you're smoking 
or deahne, you're out" He acted on his warning, removing 300 
students from the roll in his first year for disdpBne and drue-related 
violations. ® 

• Increasing the involvement of local police officers known as the 
brothers in Blue," who visited the school regularly to speak to 
students about the importance of resisting drugs. 

■ Raising academic standards and morale by emphasizing *he 
inmortance of doing well, requiring a "C average for participation in 
athletics, and honoring student achievements. 

^ a result of such actions, Eastside has been transformed. Today there is no evidence 
of drug use in the school. Intruders no longer have access to the school; hallways and 
stairwells are safe. Academic performance has improved substantially. In 1981-82, only 
56 percent of the 9th graders passed the State basic skills test in math; in 1985-86, 89 
percent passed. In reading, the percentage of 9th graders passing the State basic skills 
test rose from 40 percent in 1981-82 to 67 percent in 1985-86. 

(f) . The case of Samuel Gompers Vocational-Technical High School in New 
York City illustrates reaching out to the community for support and assistance in making 
the school's antidrug policy work. 

Samuel Gompers Vocational-Technical High School is located in the South Bronx in 
New York Qty. Enrolhnent is 1,500 students; 95 percent are from low-income families. 
In June, 1977, an article in the New York rimes likened Gompers to a 'W zone." 
Students smoked marijuana and sold drugs both inside the school and on the school 
grounds; the police had to be called in daily. 
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In 1979, the school board hired a principal, Victor Herbert, who turned the school 
around. Herbert established order, implemented a drug awareness program, involved 
toS^^* *° students. Among the actions 

In cooperation with the poUce captain, Herbert arranged for the same 
two pohce officers to respond to all calls from Gompcrs. These 

Gompcrs students; eventually, students 
confided m the police about drug sales occurring near the school. 
I'oUce also helped school staff patrol the school grounds and were 
stationed at a nearby park known for drug trafBddng. 

■ Herbert stationed security guards and faculty outside each bathroom. 
He organized "hall sweeps" in the middle of class periods and no 
longer allowed students to leave the premises at lunch time. 

■ Herbert established a drug education program for teachers, students, 
and parents that emphasized recognizing the signs of drug use. He 
also implemented other drug; awareness programs that involved the 
pohce and community organizations. 

■ He persuaded companies, such as IBM, to hire students for after- 
school and summer work. Students had to be drug-5ree to participate 
inis reqmrement demonstrated to students that employers would not 
tolerate drug use. ' 

■ A computerized attendance system was installed to notify parents of 
then- child s absence. Newly hired paraprofessionals, called "family 
assistants," worked to locate absentees and bring them back to school. 

The rcwlts of these actions were remarkable. The currem principal, Gregory 
Bettantone, reports that, in 1986, there were no known incidents of students using 
alcohol or drugs m school or on school grounds and only one incident of violence. The 

?oi???*®., °^ above grade level maeased from 45 percent in 

1970-80 to 67 percent in 1984-85. 

(5) Hie case of Greenway Middle School in Phoenix, AZ, also iUustrates what 
commumues can do to control drugs in schools, but from a more preventive angle. 

Greenway Middle School is in a rapidly growing area of Phoenix. The student 
population of 1,000 is highly transient 

Greenvray developed a comprehensive drug prevention program in the 1979-80 school 
year. The program provides strict sanctions for students caught with drags, but its main 
emphasis IS on prevention. Features include: 

■ Teaching students about drugs in science classes; mini-units on why 
people i;se drugs and what treatment resources are avaUable to drag 
users; distnbutmg and discussing current Uterature on drags; 
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sponsoring a 1-day Prevention Fair in which community experts talk 
to students about drug prevenuon. 

■ Enrolling students and staff in the "All Star" training program where 
they leara how to resist peer pressure, make decisions for themselves, 
and develop plans for personal and school improvement 

■ Providing counselor training for specially selected students; drug 
counseling for students who are using drags. 

Under Greenway's drag policy, fiist-time offenders who are caught using or 
possessing drags are suspended for 6 to 10 days. First-time offenders who are caught 
selling drags are subject to expulsion. The policy is enforced in close cooperation with the 
local police department 

As a result of the Greenway program, drag use and disciplinary referrals declined 
dramatically between 1979-80 and 1985-86. The number of drag-related referrals to the 
school's main office decreased by 90 percent; overall, discipline-related referrals 
decreased by 70 percent 

These five "successful" programs differ, perhaps as much in their kinds of success as 
in the elements composing thent For example, consider the following varieties of success: 
(1) fewer students were attraaed to drag activities in the later period than were attracted 
in the earlier period; (2) the same students used drags in the later period but less 
extensively; and (3) the new policies made antisocial students so uncomfortable that they 
left for other schools or dropped out of school altogether. None of the five exemplary 
programs seems to have been evaluated systematically, making it difficult to characterize 
"success" specifically. Nor is it dear which elements of multifaceted programs were 
responsible for whatever effects did occur. 

In Northside High School, parents "agreed to set curfews, to chaperone parties, and 
to monitor their children's whereabouts."* Certainly, all parents did not participate-if 
Northside is like other schools. Furthermore, students who are more likely to abuse 
substances are also less likely to have parents who controlled them in the past and are 
capable of controlling them in the future, even if motivated to do so. Why, then, should 
parental efforts have produced such dramatic results at Northside? Maybe the threat of 
the principal-*lllegal drag offenses do not lead to detention hall, but to court"-was more 
important than the participation of some parents. 

In Anne Arundel County School District, the threat was not legal sanctions, but 
notification of parents and suspension or expulsion, including mention of S hours of 
required counseling for students, accompanied by their parents, before suspended students 
would be permitted to return to school. However, the account does not say what happened 
if the parents or the students or both failed to follow through. Did the suspension turn into 
an expulsion? What proportion of students suspendec' for drag offenses in the Anne 
Arundel County school system took iiheir punishment, returned to school, and sinned no 
more? 
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5ir. ^^^u 1^ ^® C°"°*y» suspensions and expulsions 

are only part of the effort to turn the school around, which includes honoring student 
academic achie^rements and requiring a "C average for participation ii. athletics. Did the 

.an important contribution? What about the involvement of local 
pohce officers ("Brothers in Blue")? Could Principal Qark have succeeded without the^^ 
py relying on secunty guards? 

ar. „nt School, suspensions and expulsions 

are not mentioned at alL However, pohce cooperation is also dted as an important part of 
^e war against drugs. Presumably the pohce made arrests. TTie same two pSuce oncers 

l^T^ F P/*°°*^ students get to know thosTofficers 

SJ? T ^^"""^ ^8^- ^ ^eir duties, the officers help patrol 

S!tf,^ f ♦tf ^ ^ P^!" transactions take place. Howcvef, knother 

feature of the Gompers program is an employmem incentive. Drug-free students are hired 
Sj^tf "^""'^ enforcemem features or the incentives more 

- '° 9/®®^y School, suspension, expulsion, and unspecified action by the 

pohce await students caught with drugs, although most of the accoimt concerns a variety of 
i^ormational and counseUng programs. Possibly, the strict sanctions, rather than the 
educational program, are what keeps the school relatively drug-free. 

Baacally, in aU fiv^ cases, principals came into fxiiools that were out of control and 
did eveiy^hmg they cou'.d think of to restore order and get rid of drugs. They were more 
interested m producing results than in discerning which of the various measures worked 
better. Knowmg whether only one measure worked would be useful, both for scientific 
reasons and to prevent resources from being wasted in attempting to repUcate the entire 
package of measures. On the other hand, knowing that no measure would have produced 
results m the absence of interaction with the others is important, too. 

The authoH! of Wfiat Works: Schools without Dmgs tried to identify, through 
analysis, dutmci elements that produced success in each of these five exemplary programs. 
TTiey may have been right, but it is always inteUectually risky to attempt to resolve an 
empincal question this way. RecaU how wrong Aristotie was in deciding on theoretical 
grounds the number of teeth that horses have. Despite differences in emphasis, the five 
programs are probably more similar than different Their common element is '^edible 
f breats mobihzed by energetic principals, which is why they are all categorized as examples 
of the fourth strategy: threatening legal or informal penalties severe enough that 
youngsters wUI avoid alcohol or drugs~at school, at any rate-for fear of possible 
consequences. ^ 

"^^^our strategies that underUe American efforts to deal with substance abuse have 
not been outstondmgly successful, partly because they are ad hoc efforts like those of the 
school admiiiBtrators m the five illustrative esses. TTie four strategies are not entirely 
consistent with one another. Whereas the informational strategy assumes a rational target 
audience, the provision of services to help youngsters cope better with their "problems" 
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assumes that irrational forces underlie the motivation to drink or to abuse drugs. And, 
while individual schools may control alcohol and drugs, epidemiological surveys suggest 
that a very large proportion of their students use these substances with some frequency, 
although perhaps not in school. The questions of where students use drugs, if they do, and 
where they began using drugs have not been studied systematically; \&t they are crucial 
questions. 

They are crucial questions because drug problems at school may be imported into a 
sdiool from a surrounding community where they are pervasive or can arise in the school 
without being influenced by a high-level of community drug use. In the first situation- 
probably typified by Eastside High School in Paterson, Nj, and Samuel Gompers 
Vocational-Technical High School in Neu York Qty-the principals certainly had to get 
control of the drug problem in their schools. Unless they did, education could not have 
continued. But whether they succeeded in reducing the incidence of drug use among their 
students is another question. Possibly, students who used drugs or sold drugs in school 
shifted to using or selling drugs outside of school when the principals applied pressure. 
The criminological literattire talks about "displacement" effects, and a lively controversy 
continues about the conditions under whidi reducing criminal behayior in one 
neighborhood increases it in another. 

Presumably, displacement effects are less likely to occur in situations where the drug 
problem is much more serious in the school than in the smdents' neighborhoods. Once the 
use and sale of drugs are controlled at school, students cannot easily substitute drug 
actwities in the neighborhood. Furthermore, if drug use is not legitimated in the 
community, the delegitimation of drug use in school is more likely to affect out*of-school 
behavior. These sound like plausible conjectures, but no one really knows. Research is 
needed to establish not only how much of various illicit substances students use, but 
whether their patterns of drug use reflect the drug problem of the community or whether 
they reflect conditions intrinsic to the school. For similar reasons, research is needed to 
establish whether smdents began using drugs on the streets and then transferred their 
activities to schools or whether they developed receptive attitudes toward drugs in school- 
and, perhaps, began to experiment with them there. The formal curriculum does not, of 
course, encourage smdents to use drugs. To the contrary, the message, "Say 'no' to drugs," 
is taught by teachers. But a furtive drug curriculum may exist, in which students teach one 
another the desirabiliQr of various forbidden pleasures. 



The Meaning of Drags and Alcohol at School ' 

Three kinds of drug and alcohol involvemem go on in schools: (1) experimental 
use, (2) compulsive use (abuse), and (3) dealing, usually accompanied by personal use, but 
not necessarily. A rationally developed drug-control policy-as opposed to an ad hoc 
policy-would be based on an examination of what these kinds of involvement mean to 
different ;^pes of adolescents. 

As a rough clue to the meaning of drugs and alcohol to smdents, consider first how 
frequently high school students use alcohol and drugs. In the fall of 1986, a survey of drug 
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♦w^f inducted in 34 public high schools in New Jersey by a joint project of 

^t^T^^"^: ^^"^ Education, and Law and Public Safety.ie New Jersey L one of 
^! ^ i^"^^ consequenUy, the level of alcohol and drug use on 

Bnt?Sr«iil™ adolescents may be somewhat higher than in less urbanized States. 

But the pattern of use is hkely to be veiy similar. Table 1 presents some of the self- 

drag use obtained from the 2,296 student respondents. Note 
ma^ except.for alcohol, the majority of smdents had not used any illicit substances in the 30 
S * overwhelming majority had not used any of them m the 

! 10-2 percent of the respondents reported ujing marijuana 

ana 5.8 pcrant reported usmg cocaine on one to two occasions in the 30 days before the 
smv^. In addition. 7.9 percent of the respondents reported using marijuana and 2 percem 

-S^?^*"^?*^* f ^ "'^'^ ^ ^ before the survey. Although not 

certam, it is likely that the majority of the smdents who reported using illidt drags on on * 
to two occasions were experimental users, driven by curiosity, who did not go on to become 
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Tabl6 1 



Frequency of Use-Nine Substances (Percent) 
Lifetime, Last Year, Last Montli 



Ale Mar. Coc Amph. HaL Trq. Barb. Inh. Glue 
LIFETIME USE 



None 


10.8 


51.1 


80^ 


82^ 


87X) 


892 


913 


83.0 


86.4 


1-2 occasions 


83 


1L5 


7.7 


6.7 


5i 


53 


17 


8.0 


8.8 


3-9 occasions 


13.5 


13.1 


4.6 


52 


33 


18 


12 


4.7 


3.0 


10>39 occasions 


27.4 


10.1 


4.1 


17 


12 


1.5 


1.5 


14 


0.9 


40 or more 


37.8 


143 


18 


15 


10 


12 


12. 


L9 


0.9 



USE IN LAST 12 MONTHS 



None 


17.1 


59.9 


85.1 


88.9 


9U 


93.1 


95.4 


89.4 


95.0 


1-2 occ Jjoas 


135 


119 


5.8 


4.9 


3.8 


3.6 


1.8 


5.8 


3.0 


3*9 occasions 


19.5 


10.9 


4.4 


3.4 


16 


1.6 


13 


15 


13 


10-39 occasuMis 


28.1 


83 


17 


1.5 


1.1 


1.1 


0.6 


1.7 


03 


40 or more 


21.4 


7.9 


10 


12 


LO 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


USEINL4ST30DAYS 
















None 

f 


3&2 


78.6 


915 


943 


96.7 


97.0. 


97.4 


96.4 


97.9 


1-2 occasions 


23£ 


102 


4.0 


3.1 


1.8 


1.5 


0.9 


1.8 


1.1 


3-9 occasions 


23.8 


63 


10 


1.8 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


0.7 


10-39 occasions 


11.6 


3.5 


1.0 


0.7 


0.4 


03 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


40orn. e 


17 


13 


0.4 


0.1 


02 


0.4 


03 


03 


0.2 
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1 I. 1 T*. P*"«™ seems to be that the majority of students shun aU drugs except 
alcohol, a smaU mmority experiments with occasional use, and an even smaUer minority 
abuses drags so frequentiy as to imperil health. Why is alcohol different? Certainly not 
because it is safer to use or abuse; countless studies have documented rlie dangers of 
alcohol. But alcohol is, for American adults at any rate, a legitimate substance legally 
purchased and consumed on reaeational, dining, and even reUgious occasions.' The survey 
results seem to support this assumption: the lowest entry for alcohol under 12-month use is 
inosc who have used alcohol on only one or two occasions; students either never use 
alcohol at all or go on to more frequent uSe. 

In answer to the question, "How hard do you think it would be for you to get some 
manjuana (^ass, pot. dope) if you wanted some," 82.8 percent repUed "easy" or Very easy " 
About half of the respondents said it was "easy" or "very easy" to get the other illicit drugs. 
Quesuons dealmg with drag availabiUty at school and reports from principals suggest that 
itudent dealers are common in pubUc high schools, even in rural schools, but the attitude of 
other students toward such dealers ii undear: Apparently, level of peer disapproval is 
not great enough to make their businesses unfeasible. 

w A ,™°^°^*^"8epubUc high school not only as an educf.tional institution, but as a 
kind of bazaar where a multipUdty of activities are available lo interested students: 
calculus, history, and geography, but also football, basketball, the student newspaper, chess, 
romance, sex, extortion from feUow students, and opportunities to make teachers' Uves as 
difficult as possible. Because of the size and heterogeneity of most pubUc high schools, 
students do not aU share a common definition of their situation. For some, the high school 
IS a prison, rather than an educational opportonity; for others, the high school is a 
playground. ^ 

Alcohol and drags are but one curriculum among many that compete for student 
attenuon. So, why are some youngsters attracted to this curriculum while others are nof^ 
And wlty aren't aU students attracted to it? Since it is an underground curriculum opposed 
to the offiaal academic curriculum and even to approved extra-curricular activities, alcohol 
and drugs have the aroma of forbidden pleasure. Furthermore, alcohol and drags are 
symbohoilly assodated with adulthood, and children desire the higher prestige of adult 
rtatus. As Artiiur Stinchcombe noted-at a time when drags were not yet pervasive ji 
Amera^ soaety-smoking dgarettes, drinking alcoholic beverages, and dating are ways 
that dif!dren can daim adult prerogatives.i7 He would probably agree that "doing" drags is 
symbolically adult behavior too. In addition, drugs are enticing because of the pleasant 
sensations tuey afford. And if these attractions are not enough, the hard drags like cocaine 
SoleSentsI^ P^o^^e self-medication for problems, and problems are universal among 

Most students do resist drags, despite all of these attn»ctions, for several reasons. 
Most important, students who are effectively controUed by conventional parents, religious 
organizauons, and teachers accept a negative conception of the drag curriculum-drag use 
K toigerous and moraUy undesirable. These studeiits may experiment furtively with drags 
to find out what everyone is talking about, but they do not intend to get permanentiy 
mvolved. Of course, experiments can yo awry, and sometimes. essentiaUy conventional kids 
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get hooked. As Alfred Lindesmith pointed out, once the body gets habituated to drugs, the 
physiological stress produced by not maintaining the accustomed level is itself sufficient 
motivation for continued use.^ 

Second, some students are not attracted to drugs, because they are social isolates. 
The drug cumculum is taught by peers rather than by adults; the notion that adult pushers 
hand out free samples in order to build a clientele is a myth. At least at the start, drug use 
is a peer-group activity-which is why some drugs are labeled "reacationaL" Students 
ahenated from the peer group are less likely to feel sodal pressure t o participate in 
reaeatioual drug use than students who enjoy acceptance in the peer group and do not 
want to lose it 

Third, some students-perhaps a quarter of the student body-perceive themselves 
and are perceived by others as academic successes. They receive good grades, are enrolled 
in the college preparatory courses, expect to go to college, and anticipate riding an 
educational escalator into a bright occupational futtire. For tiiese students, participating in 
the drug curriculum is incompatible with satisfying life goals; tiiey have too much at stake. 

Fourtii, some students are deterred by loyalty to the school and its educational 
mission. That is, where teachers, school officials, and the student body itself succeed in 
defining drugs as incompatibl* witii tiie educational process, stodents may refrain from 
using, buying, or selling drugs in school in spite of personal interest in the drug curriculum- 
just as smokers do not light cigarettes in church. This form of deterrence tiirough 
symbolically defines of the undesirable behavior as inappropriate a particular 
situation.15 Note that this jDreventive mechanism does not extingi ^ the individual's 
motivation for drug behavior, again raising the issue of displacement 

Finally, some students are afraid of suspension or expulsion from school, arrest, and 
parental disapproval if parents learn about drug activities. The fourtii and fifth reasons 
may mutually reinforce one anotiier. The school's willingness to invoke severe formal 
sanctions is in itself a message tiiat drug behavior is illegitimate and reprehensible. 

Still, a residual category of stodents are not deflected away frcm drugs by tiiese five 
considerations-or otiiers. These students are not well controU<5d by parents, teachers, and 
cnurch leaders; tiieir degree of educational success has not been sufficient to give tiiem a 
strong stake in conforming behavior, tiiey do not much fear formal sanctions, perhaps 
because tiiey do not expect to be caught; tiiey are liot loyal enough to tiie school to be 
concerned, as some students are, about giving tiie school a bad reputation; and they are 
responsive to peer-group influences. No one knows for sure what proportion of students 
are m tiiis residual category of potential customers for tiie drug curriculum. The 
proportion probably varies from school to school and from one demographic category to 
anotiier. Experts are reasonably confident tiiat it is higher for male students and students 
from highly urbanized areas tiian for female students and stodents from suburban or rural 
areas. 
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Competing with the Drag Curriculum 

Begin, then, with the assumption that American society cannot make the drug 
cumculum unattractive to aU students; a substantial minority of students in aU schools and 
a majonty m some schools, wiU be attracted to it What may be possible, however, is to 
make competmg cirricula more attractive than they are now and, thereby, to reduce the 
relative attractiveness of drug involvement How can this be done? 

One p(^T)iUty is to involve students in activities that drain off so much energy and 
time that, m effect, the drug curriculum is crowded out Hiis strategy is already in iSe 
albeit umntenuonaUy. Despite weU-pubUcized cases of outstanding athletes getting deeply 
mvolved with drugs, drug use is less frecpient among athletes and club participants than 
among students not committed to sports or to school clubs. 

Another possibiUty is to involve all students-not just those in coUege preparatory or 
honors classes-m more academicaUy demanding activities. For example, the average 
weekly number of hours of homework completed by public high school students is much 
less than ^t completed by their private high school peers.20 And as compared to 
Japanese high school students, American students do hardly any homework at all 21 So 
there is considerable room for increasing the amoam of homework expected of public high 
xtUMl studente. TTie most important reason for doing so is academic improvement 
btudies have shown a strong relationship between student achievement and the number of 
hours a week students spend on homework.22 But an incidental effect might weU be to 
reduce drug use. 

Students who do more homework, on the average, than their classmates arc 
probably much less likely to use drugs. The question is whether increasing requirements 
for homework m a school wiU decrease the likelihood of dn use for the average student 
Conceivably, students who are prone to using drugs will not conform to more demanding 
academic re^ements; therefore, the average amount of homework could increase 
without an effect on drug behavior. On the other hand, it is possible that most students, 
mduding those prone to using drugs, wiU inaease their academic commitments in response 
to teacher demands and thereby de^ ct interest from drugs. This hypothesis needs to be 
tested by careful research, but existmg data suggest that students who work hard at school 
are less likely to use drugs than students who do not care about schoolwork. 

For example. Table 2 presents some evidence from a 1986 survey of New Jersey 
high school students (a survey referred to earlier), showing a strong relationship between 
grades m s^ool and self-reported alcohol and drug use. Students were asked to report the 
grades-A, B, Q D, F~they usually receive in school 

I 1. ."^^^^S^^^ *e reported grades, the less likely the student was to report using 
alcoho or drugs. However, most interesting is that the relationship between grades and 
alcohol u'e is much weaker than between grades and other drug use. TTiis suggests that the 
conventional wisdom-that grades deteriorate when students abuse drugs-may be only a 
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partial truth. Perhaps good grades are a casual factor in their own right. If the main causal 
connection were that drug use interfered with concentration on school work, thereby 
leading to lower grades, the relationship between alcohol use and grades would be at least 
as strong as the relationship between the use of other substances and grades. After all, 
alcohol is much more frequently used and has strong physiological effects. The weaker 
relationship suggests that students who are not interested in good grades are likely to abuse 
substances, rather than the other way around. 



Table 2 

Annual Prevalence by Self-Reported 
Academic Performance 
(Percent) 



Ale Mar. Amph. Coc. 

GRADES . 



Total 


819 


40.0 


ILO 


14.9 


Mostly A's 


79.9 


27.9 


4.9 


53 


Mostly B's 


833 


34.1 


8.7 


20.7 


Mostly Cs 


S6J0 


512 


14.1 


203 


Mostly D's 


89.6 


71.8 


33.7 


383 



andPs 



HaL 


Barb. 


Trq. 


Glue 


Ink 


8.5 


4.5 


6.9 


5.0 


10.6 


2.6 


10 


3.8 


23 


62 


6.7 


12 


53 


3.4 


83 


10.7 


62 


8.6 


7.2 


D.7 


314 


219 


2L7 


103 


273 



The strong relationship shown between grades as the independent variable and most 
substances as the dependent variable implies that stodents who are concerned enough 
about high ^des to work to obtain them are less interested in using marijuana, cocaine, 
and other illicit substpnces than stodents who do not care much about bad grades. If this 
mference is conect, bad grades are not only a sympton- ^f possible current drug use, but 
may also j^edict the use of illicit drugs in the future. Since stodents make active choices, 
one can reasonab / assume that a stodent who chooses the path of schoolwork is not the 
sort of youngster Ukely to choose the path of hedonistic kicks that drug use represents. 
Consequently, mc ivating stodents to be more concerned about acadcimic .success may 
reduce drug use by forcing them to choose between incompatible life:»tyles-not, of course, 
that It is easy to motivate stodents to work hard in school Nevertheless, motivating 
Stodents to get more involved in academic goals may be easier than tackling drug 
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prwention more direcUy. To .;et back to the possibility of assigning more homework, 
additional homework would be compatible with attempts to increase academic 
performance and its measure, grades. The practicaUty of this approach to drug prevention 
IS, once again, an empirical question. 

Monitoring attendance more carefully, like requiring more homework, also helps to 
compete with the drug curriculum. Of course, the primary reason for insisting on good 
a^ndance is that learning wiU suffer otheiwise, but good attendance has the incidental 
etfect of crowding out drug interests. 

Part-time employment is yet ajiother way of competing with the drug curriculum for 
student commitment This is not to iirune that part-time employment always builds 
character, although Vork" has traditionally had that reputation. We need assume only that 
for some students, who do not develop much commitment to the educational enterprise 
work could be a socializing foperience-a way to meet conventional people, to learn to ' 
subordmate the pleasures of the moment to long-range objectives, and perhaps most 
inyortant, to obtain a different type of success than can be obtained at school Many high 
schools already have work-study programs, although they are not usuaUy considered to be 
competing with the drag curriculunL However, it makes a great deal of difference whether 
part-tune work is being used to enable a youngster to run a car or support a taste for drugs 
or whether part-time work is a chance to save money for a college education. Some ways 
of stracmring the part-time work experience will be more effective than others at crowding 
out potential mterest in drugs. Envision, for example-this would require new lesislation-a 
program m which State or Federal Governments matched the earnings being saved for 
posteecondary education in special bank accounts not subject to income tax until funds are 
withdrawn for that purpose. By providing an incentive to refrain from using at least part of 
one s earnings from work for current gratifications, such a program would subUy teach an 
alternative to the hedonism of the drug curriculum. 

A final consideration, implicit in some of the foregoing suggestions, is the 
proportion of students in a particular school who do homework, attend regularly, are 
concerned about getting good grades, and work part-time after school to save money for 
postsecondaiy education in comparison to tiie proportion of smdents who are drifting 
aimlessly in school and looking for new excitement This consideration was a key issue in 
the efforts of one of tiie prototype schools tiiat succeeded in reducing dnig problems: 
Eastside High School in Paterson, NJ. o ot- 

When Joe Clark became principal in 1982, he expelled 300 of tiie 3,000 studeuis at 
^tside m an effort to gain control of tiie schooL23 a: tiie time, few objections were heard 
about due process," perhaps because tiie school was "a cauldron of ten-or and violence" 
and desperate measures vere considered necessary. But in December 1987, Mr. Qark 
ihrew out 60 students, 18 years and older, for failing too many courses and not attending 
classes or accumulating credits toward graduation in a timely fashion. He described tiiem 
as leeches, miscreants, and hoodlums." The superintendent of schools, Dr. Frank Napier, 
supported Mr. dark, but tiie board of education did not And tiie law gives tiie board, not 
tiie pnndpal, tiie autiiority to expel students. The controversy over expulsions at Eastside - 
and tiie possibility tiiat the boanl would force Mr. Clark to take tiie smdents back or fire 
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him for insubordination-became a national issue. Secretary of Education Bennett spoke 
out in suppon of Qark; Gary Bauer, Assistant to the President for Policy Development, 
offered Qark a jnb on the White House staff. The student body generally supported him, 
too; individual students said that Qark believed them capable of achieving academically. 

The major question in this confrontation is whether a tough principal should be 
allowed to determine the educatioiial climate of his schooL Or, as phrased by one reader 
of the New York Tunes, Arthur Dliano, in a letter to the editor 

Do you really think that the only way a student can drop out of high school is to stop 
attending?2* ^ 

Joe Qark, principal of Eastside High School in Paterson, NJ, is in trouble with his Board 
of Education for expelling failing students, but those students became dropouts a long 
tune ago. Their continued attendance might have been an attempt to avoid the stigma 
of the label. To continue this deception benefits no one and risks further injury to the 
nonperforming student and the rest of the student body. 

The dropouts need to get on with their lives, and the school needs to get on with the 
business of schooling. I know: I was a high school dropout When I had to repeat my 
last term and found myself doing less and less, I just stopped going. But I had dropped 
out at least a year earlier. 

I got a job (several actually), was drafted and grew up. In the service, I passed my 
qualifying tests and, after discharge, received my high school equivalency diploma. 

Some students will learn despite the school, and some will drop out of the be* : schools. 
The important thing is the school's impact on the borderline students, those that will 
either graduate or drop out For them, the example of older nonperforming students 
can be decisive. Had I been exposed to a school such as Joe Clark is attempting to 
create, I might have graduated.^ 

Mr. niiano may not be correct that a school requiremem for high school students 
that they either make academic progress or leave is in the long-term interests of most non- 
performing students. Suppose, for example, that students forced out of high school 
principals like Mr. Qark are more likely to become drug abusers than if they had been 
allowed to vegetate in the school. (We have no research findings to support or reject this 
prediction.) But Mr. Dliano seems to be on stronger groimd when he speaks about the 
impact on "borderline" students. When Mr. Qark expelled nonperforming troublemakers, 
he deaeased their visibility as role models and simultaneously increased the visibility of 
more positive role models, which can be particularly crucial in an inner-city school where 
students interested in drugs may be as common as students interested in college. 
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Conclusion 



tolkinalSfn^ ^ f ^^^^^o'* Of ^cohol and drugs at school and ended up • 
t^&h S'^'^ attendance, and the possiblfremoval of students who fail 

^ ^ educational opportunity. This seeming change of subject 

Xt^^^rS??'^,^^"'^^^* ^ ^« mosf at^Ln on smients 

Who adc constructive hfe goals. Consequently, the best strategy for preventing drug abuse 

^^^c^f^^ ^me-indeed, for many enroUed in £gh schooMhTeSor 
k!?? cumculum. For others, it may be a work-study program. For stiU others, it 
rs^meS^rS"^"^ ^'"^ '"^r' youngster'coiSTo feel Z scS 

bf^^pil^^ ^'''PP"^ ^ necessarily a tragedy, it may only 



A crowdii^K)ut strategy to prevent drug abuse takes aim at the bulk of students 
S SSfSS^n'.r^c^^^^^ T^.^'! '^^^"^^ nonacademic alternatives to^ 

cnK-to^^"'?*^ education is the paramount activity of the school helps to define 
substance abuse as a coUective problem-that is, a threi to the educational process-rather 
^as a peisond problem. When that is done, the abuser may reco^tha? Se cho^e 
We^l^S ^ ^ ^^^^ hiiSlonrlucSir 

^rrs'^^^^T^.^^^^^ perstt^^d many 
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